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XV. 


TABREEZ TO TEHERAN. 


THE wheeling improves in the afternoon, 
and alongside my road runs a bit of civil- 
ization in the shape of the splendid iron 
poles of the Indo-European Telegraph 
Company. Half a dozen times this after- 
noon I become the imaginary enemy of a 
couple of cavalrymen traveling in the same 
direction as myself ; they swoop down upon 
me from the rear at a charging gallop, 
valiantly whooping and brandishing their 
Martini-Henrys ; when they arrive within 
a few yards of my rear wheel they swerve 
off on either side and rein their fiery charg- 
ers up, allowing me to forge ahead; they 
amuse themselves by repeating this in- 
teresting performance over and over again. 
Being usually a good rider, the dash and 
courage of the Persian cavalryman is some- 
thing extraordinary in time of peace ; no 
more brilliant and intrepid cavalry charge 
on a small scale could be well imagined 
than I have witnessed several times this 
afternoon. But upon the outbreak of seri- 
ous hostilities the average warrior in the 
Shah’s service suddenly becomes filled 
with a wild, pathetic yearning after the 
peaceful and honorable calling of a 4atir- 
jee, an uncontrollable desire to become a 
humble, contented tiller of the soil, or 
handy-man about a ¢chai-khan, anything, in 
fact, of a strictly peaceful character. Were 
I a hostile trooper with a red jacket, and a 
general warlike appearance, and the bicy- 
cle a machine gun, though our whooping, 
charging cavalrymen were twenty instead of 
two, they would only charge once, and that 
would be with their horses’ crimson-dyed 


tails streaming in the breeze toward me. 
The Shah’s soldiers are gentle, unwar- 
like creatures at heart; there are prob- 
ably no soldiers in the whole world that 
would acquit themselves less creditably in a 
pitched battle ; they are, nevertheless, not 
without certain soldierly qualities, well 
adapted to their country; the cavalrymen are 
very good riders, and although the infantry 
don’t present a very encouraging appear- 
ance on the parade-ground, they would 
meander across five hundred miles of coun- 
try on half rations of blotting-paper ekmek 
without any vigorous remonstrance, and 
wait uncomplainingly for their pay until the 
middle of next year. 

About five o’clock I arrive at Haji Agha, 
a large village forty miles from Tabreez ; 
here, as soon as it is ascertained that I 
intend remaining over night, I am actually 
beset by rival shan:jees, who commence 
jabbering and gesticulating about the merits 
of their respective establishments, like 
hotel-runners in the United States; of 
course they are several degrees less rude 
and boisterous, and more considerate of 
one’s personal inclinations than their pro- 
totypes in America, but they furnish yet 
another proof that there is nothing new 
under the sun. Haji Agha is a village of 
Seyuds, or descendants of the Prophet, the 
most bigoted class in Persia ; when I drop 
into the ¢chai-khan for a glass or two of tea, 
the sanctimonious old joker with henna- 
tinted beard and finger-nails, running the 
samovar, rolls up his eyes in holy horror 
at the thoughts of waiting upon an unhal- 
lowed Ferenghi, and it requires consider- 
able pressure from the younger and less 


! The first number of this series appeared in OutinG for April, 1885. 
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fanatical men to overcome his disinclina- 
tions ; he probably breaks the glass I drank 
from after my departure. 

About dusk the Va/a¢ and his courtiers 
arrive on horseback from Tabreez; the 
Prince immediately seeks my quarters at 


the &han, and, after examining the bicycle, 
wants me to take it out and ride; it is 
getting rather dark, however, so I put him 
off till morning ; he remains and smokes 
cigarettes with me for half an hour, and 
then retires to the residence of the local 
khan for the night. The Prince seems 
an amiable, easy-going sort of a person ; 
while in my company his countenance is 
wreathed in a pleasant smile continually, 
and I fancy he habitually wears that same 
expression. His youthful courtiers seem 
frivolous young bloods, putting in most of 
the half-hour in showing me their accom- 
plishments in the way of making floating 
rings of their cigarette smoke. Some 
wonder-stricken Haji Aghan, happening to 
have heard me whistling, and desirous to 
enlarge upon my mysterious abilities in 
connection with the bicycle, has told these 
frivolous youths about that also ; whistling, 
it appears, is not a common accomplish- 
ment among the Persians, and the courtiers 
begged me to favor them and the Prince 


WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 





“THEY SWOOP DOWN UPON ME FROM THE REAR.” 





with a few trills; putting three fingers 
in my mouth I blow one shrill blast ; the 
Vaiiat laughs heartily at this, and puts his 
fingers to his ears; the courtiers likewise 
laugh, but they evidently consider it quite 
a wonderful accomplishment, as wonderful 


as puffing rings of smoke from cigarettes. 
Later in the evening I stroll around to the 
tchai-khan again ; it is the gossiping-place 
of the village, and I find our sanctimonious 
seyuds indulging in uncomplimentary com- 
ments regarding the Va/rat’s conduct in 
hobnobbing with a Ferenghi ; how bigoted 
these Persians are, and yet how utterly 
destitute of principle and moral character! 

In the morning the Prince sends me an 
invitation to come and drink tea with them 
before starting out ; he bears the same per- 
ennial smile as yesterday evening. Al- 
though he is generally understood to be 
completely under the influence of the fa- 
natical and bigoted Seyuds and Moullahs, 
who are strictly opposed to the Ferenghi 
and the Ferenghi’s ideas of progress and 
civilization, he seems withal an amiable, 
well-disposed young man, whom one could 
scarce help liking personally, and feeling 
sorry at the troubles in store for him 
ahead. He has an elder brother, the Zil- 


es-Sultan, now governor of the southern 
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provinces; but not being the son of a royal 
princess, the Shah has been compelled by 
the powerful influence of the Moullahs to 
nominate Ameer-i-Nazan as his successor 
to the throne. The Zil-es-Sultan, although 
of a somewhat cruel disposition, has proved 
himself a far more capable and energetic 
person than the Vadiat, and makes no 
secret of the fact that he intends disputing 
the succession with his brother, by force of 
arms if necessary, at the Shah’s demise ; he 
has, so at least it is currently reported, had 
his sword-blade engraved with the grim 
inscription, “ This is for the Va/zat’s head,” 
and has jocularly notified his inoffensive 
brother of the fact. The Zil-es-Sultan be- 
longs to the party of progress ; recks little 
of the opinions of priests and fanatics, is 


fond of Englishmen and European im- 


provements, and keeps a kennel of Engiish 
bull-dogs ; should he become Shah of Per- 
sia, Baron Reuter’s grand scheme of rail- 
ways and commercial regeneration, which 
was foiled by the fanaticism of the Seyuds 


THE PRINCE RACES 


and Moullahs soon after the Shah’s visit to 
England, may yet come to something, and 
the railroad rails now rusting in the swamps 
of the Caspian littoral may, after all, form 
part of a railway between the seaboard and 
the capital. 
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The road for a short distance east of 
Haji Agha is splendid wheeling, and the 
Prince and his courtiers accompany me for 
some two miles, finding much amusement 
in racing with me whenever the road per- 
mits of spurting. The country now devel- 
ops into undulating upland, uncultivated 
and stone-strewn, except where an occa- 
sional stream, affording irrigating facilities, 
has rendered possible the permanent main- 
tenance of a mud village and a circum- 
scribed area of wheat-fields, melon-gardens 
and vineyards. 

No sooner does one find himself launched 
upon the comparatively well-traveled post- 
route, than a difference becomes manifest 
in the character of the people ; commer- 
cially speaking, the Persian is considerably 
more of a Jew than the Jew himself, and 
along a route frequented by travelers, the 
person possessing some little knowledge of 
the thievish ways of the country and of 
current prices, besides having plenty of 
small change, finds these advantages a 





THOMAS STEVENS. 


matter for congratulation almost every 
hour of the day. The proprietor of a 
wretched little mud hovel, solemnly pre- 
siding over a few thin sheets of bread, a 
jar of rancid, hirsute butter and a dozen 
half-ripe melons, affects a glum, sorrowful 
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expression to think that he should happen. 


to be without small change, and conse- 
quently obliged to accept the Hamsherri’s 
fifty kopec piece for provisions of one- 
tenth the value ; but the mysterious fre- 
quency of this same state of affairs and 
accompanying sorrowful expression, taken 
in connection with the actual plenitude of 
small change in Persia, awakens suspicions 
even in the mind of the most confiding and 
uninitiated person. A peculiar system of 
commercial mendicancy obtains among the 
proprietors of melon and cucumber gar- 
dens alongside the road of this particular 
part of the country; observing a likely- 
looking traveler approaching, they come 
running to him with a melon or cucumber 
that they know to be utterly worthless, and 
beg the traveler to accept it as a present; 
delighted, perhaps, with their apparent 
simple-hearted hospitality, and, moreover, 
sufficiently thirsty to appreciate the gift of 
a melon, the unsuspecting wayfarer tenders 
the crafty proprietor of the garden a suit- 
able present of money in return, and ac- 
cepts the proffered gift; upon cutting it 
open he finds the melon unfit for anything, 
and it gradually dawns upon him that he 
has just grown a trifle wiser concerning the 
inbred cunningness and utter dishonesty of 
the Persians than he was before. Ere the 
day is ended the same game will probably 
be attempted a dozen times. 

In addition to these artful customers, 
one occasionally comes across small col- 
onies of lepers, who, being compelled to 
isolate tbemselves from their fellows, have 
taken up their abode in rude hovels or caves 
by the road-side, and sally forth in all their 
hideousness to beset the traveler with pit- 
eous cries for assistance. Some of these 
poor lepers are loathsome in appearance to 
the last degree ; their scanty covering of 
rags and tatters conceals nothing of the 
ravages of their dread disease ; some sit at 
the entrance to their hovels, stretching out 
their hands and piteously appealing for 
alms ; others drop down exhausted in the 
road while endeavoring to run and over- 
take the passer-by ; there is nothing decep- 
tive about these wretched outcasts, their 
condition is only too glaringly apparent. 

Toward sundown I arrive at Turcoman- 
chai, a large village, where, in 1828, was 
drawn up the Treaty of Peace between 
Persia and Russia, which transferred the 
remaining Persian territory of the Caucasus 
into the capacious maw of the Northern 
Bear. It is currently reported, that, after 
depriving the Persians of their rights to 


_the navigation of the Caspian Sea, the Czar 


cooly gave his amiable friend the Shah a 
practical lesson concerning the irony of 
fortune, by presenting him with a yacht. 
Seeking the guidance of a native to the 
caravansary, this quick-witted individual 
leads the way through tortuous alleyways 
to the other end of the village, and pilots 
me to the camp of a tea caravan, pitched 
on the outskirts, thinking I had requested 
to be guided to a caravan; the caravan 
men then direct me to the chapar-khana, 
where accommodations of the usual rude 
nature are provided. Sending into the 
village for eggs, sugar and tea, the chapar- 
khana keeper and stablemen produce a 
battered samovar, and after frying my sup- 
per, they prepared tea; they are poor, 
ragged fellows, but they seem light-hearted 
and contented; the siren song of the 
steaming samovar seems to awaken in their 
semi-civilized breasts a sympathetic re- 
sponse, and they fall to singing and making 
metry over tiny glasses of sweetened tea 
quite as naturally as sailors in a seaport 
groggery, or Germans over a keg of lager. 
Jolly, happy-go-lucky fellows though they 
outwardly appear, they prove no exception, 
however, to the general run of their coun- 
trymen in the matter of petty dishonesty ; 
although I gave them money enough to 
purchase twice the quantity of provisions 
they brought back, besides promising them 
the customary small present before leav- 
ing, in the morning they make a further 
attempt on my purse under pretense of pur- 
chasing more butter to cook the remain- 
der of the eggs ; these are trifling matters 
to discuss, but they serve to show the 
wide difference between the character 
of the peasant classes in Persia and 
Turkey. The chapar-khana usually con- 
sists of a walled enclosure containing 
stabling for a large number of horses, and 
quarters for the stable-men and station- 
keeper; the quickest mode of traveling in 
Persia is by chapar, or, in other words, on 
horseback, obtaining fresh horses at each 
chapar-khana ; persons traveling by cha- 
par are always required to pay for an ad- 
ditional horse for an attendant to accom- 
pany them to the next station and bring 
back the horses ; this attendant is known 
as a shagird-chapar, and expects a small 
present from each traveler. 

The country east of Turcomanchai con- 
sists of rough, uninteresting upland, with 
nothing to vary the monotony of the journey, 
until noon, when after wheeling five farsakhs, 
I reach the town of Miana, celebrated 
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throughout the Shah’s dominions for a cer- 
tain poisonous bug which inhabits the mud 
walls of the houses, and issaid to bite the in- 
habitants while they are sleeping. The bite 
is said to produce violent and prolonged 
fever, and is reputed to be even dangerous 
to life. It is customary to warn travelers 
against remaining overnight at Miana, and, 
of course, I have not by any means been 
forgotten. Like most of these alleged dread- 
ful things, it is found upon close investi- 
gation to be a big bogey with just suffi- 
cient truthfulness about it to play upon the 
imaginative minds of the people. The 
“ Miana bug-bear”’ would, I think, be a 
more appropriate name than Miana bug. 
The people here seem inclined to be rather 
rowdyish in their reception of a Ferenghi 
withoutanescort. While trundling through 
the bazaar toward the telegraph station, I 
become the unhappy target for covertly 
thrown melon-rinds and other unwelcome 
missiles, for which there appears no rem- 
edy except the friendly shelter of the 
station. ‘This is just outside the town, and 
before the gate is reached, stones are ex- 
changed for melon-rinds, but fortunately 
without any serious damage being done. 
Mr. F—-—, a young German operator, 
has charge of the control-station here, and 
welcomes me most cordially to share his 
comfortable quarters, urging me to remain 
with him several days. I gladly accept his 
hospitality till to-morrow morning. Mr. 
F has a brother who has recently 
become a Mussulman, and married a couple 
of Persian wives ; he is also residing tem- 
porarily at Miana. Hesoon comes around 
to the telegraph station, and turns out to 
be a wild harum-skarum sort of a person, 
who regards his transformation into a Mus- 
sulman and the setting up of a harem of 
his own as anything but a serious affair. 
As a reward for embracing the Mohamme- 
dan religion and becoming a Persian sub- 
ject, the Shah has given him a sum of 
money and a position in the Tabreez mint, 
besides bestowing upon him the sounding 
title of Mirza Abdul Karim Khan. It 
seems that inducements of a like substan- 
tial nature are held out for any Ferenghi 
of known respectability, who formally em- 
braces the Shihite branch of ‘the Moham- 
medan religion, and becomes a Persian 
subject — a rare chance for chronic ne’er- 
do-wells among ourselves, one would think. 
This novel and festive convert to Islam 
readily gives me a mental peep behind the 
scenes of Persian domestic life, and would 
unhesitatingly have granted me a peep in 








person, had such a thing been possible. Im- 
agine the ordinary costume of an opera- 
bouffe artist, shorn of all regard for the dif- 
ference between real indecency and the sug- 
gestiveness of indelicacy permissible behind 
the foot-lights, and we have the every-day 
costume of the Persian harem. In the 
dreamy eventide, the lord of the harem usu- 
ally betakes himself to that characteristic in- 
stitution of the East, and proceeds to drive 
dull care away by smoking the adian, 
and watching an exhibition of the terpsi- 
chorean talent of his wives or slaves. This 
does not consist of dancing, such as we are 
accustomed to understand the art, but of 
graceful posturing and bodily contortions, 
spinning round like a coryphée, with hand 
aloft, and snapping their fingers or clashing 
tiny brass cymbals; standing with feet 
motionless and wriggling the joints, or 
bending backward until their loose, flow- 
ing tresses touch the ground. Persians 
able to afford the luxury, have their women’s 
apartment walled with mirrors, placed at 
appropriate angles, so that when enjoying 
these exhibitions of his wives’ abilities, he 
finds himself, not merely in the presence 
of three or six wives, as the case may be, 
but surrounded on all sides by scores of 
airy-fairy nymphs, and amid the dreamy 
fumes and soothing hubble-bubbling of his 
kalian can imagine himself the happy — 
or one would naturally think, unhappy — 
possessor of a hundred. ‘The effect of this 
mirror-work arrangement can be better 
imagined than described. ‘“ You haven't 
got one of those mirrored rooms, have 
you ?” I enquired, beginning to get a trifle 
inquisitive, and perhaps rather impertinent. 
“ You couldn’t manage to smuggle a fellow 
inside, disguised as’ a Seyud or 3 
“ Nicht,” replies Mirza Abdul Karim Khan, 
laughing, “I have not bothered about a mir- 
rored chamber yet, because I only remain 
here for another month ; but if you happen 
to come to Tabreez any time after I get set- 
tled down there, look me up, and Ill 
hello! here comes Prince Assabdulla to 
see your velocipede !” 

Futteh-Ali Shah, the grandfather of the 
present monarch, had some seventy-two 
sons and daughters. As the son of a prince 
inherits his father’s title in Persia, the nu- 
merous descendants of Futteh-Ali Shah 
are scattered all over the empire, and royal 
princes bob serenely up in every town of 
any consequence in the country. They 
are frequently found occupying some snug, 
but not always lucrative post under the 
government. Prince Assabdulla has learned 
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telegraphy, and has charge of the govern- 
ment control-station here, drawing a salary 
considerably less than the agent of the 
English company’s line. The Persian gov- 
ernment telegraph line consists of one 
wire strung on tumble-down wooden poles. 





“LIKE A CORYPHEE, 


It is erected alongside the splendid Eng- 
lish line of triple wires and substantial iron 
poles, and the control-stations are built 
adjacent to the English stations, as though 
the Persians were rather timid about their 
own abilities as telegraphists, and preferred 
to nestle, as it were, under the protecting 
shadow of the English line. Prince Assab- 
dulla has an elder brother, who is governor 
of Miana, and who comes around to see 
the bicycle during the afternoon; they 
both seem pleasant and agreeable fellows. 
When the heat of the day has given place 
to cooler eventide, and the moon comes 
peeping over the lofty Koflan Koo Moun- 
tains, near-by to the eastward, we proceed 
toa large fruit-garden on the outskirts of 
the town, and, sitting on the roof of a build- 
ing, indulge in luscious purple grapes as 
large as walnuts, and pears that melt away 
in the mouth. Mirza Abdul Karim Khan 
plays a German accordeon, and Prince 
Assabdulla sings a Persian love song ; the 
leafy branches of poplar groves are whis- 
pering in response to a gentle breeze, and 
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playing hide-and-seek across the golden 
face of the moon, and the mountains have 
assumed a shadowy, indistinct appearance. 
It is a scene of transcendental loveliness, 
characteristic of a Persian moonlight night. 
Afterward we repair to Mirza Abdul Karim 


WITH HAND ALOFT.” 


Khan’s house to smoke the a/ian and 
drink tea. His favorite wife, whom he has 
taught to respond to the purely Frangistan 
name of “ Rosie,” replenishes and lights 
the alian— giving it a few preliminary 
puffs herself by way of getting it under 
headway before handing it to her hus- 
band —and then serves us with glasses of 
sweetened tea from the samovar; in defer- 
ence to her Ferenghi brother-in-law and 
myself, Rosie has donned a gauzy shroud 
over the above-mentioned indoor costume 
of the Persian female. ‘‘ She is a beautiful 
dancer,” says her husband, admiringly, “I 
wish it were possible for you to see her 
dance this evening ; but it isn’t ; Rosie her- 
self wouldn’t mind, but it would be pretty 
certain to leak out, and Miana being a 
rather fanatical place, my life wouldn’t be 
worth that much,” and the Khan carelessly 
snapped his fingers. Supper is brought up 
to the telegraph station. Prince Assab- 
dulla is invited, and comes round with his 
servant bearing a number of cucumbers 
and a bottle of arrack; the Prince, being 
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a genuine Mohammedan, is forbidden by 
his religion to indulge; consequently he 
consumes the fiery arrack in preference to 
some light and harmless native wine ; such 
is the perversity of human nature. 

Two princes and a khan are cantering 
(not khan-tering) alongside the bicycle as 
I pull out eastward from Miana. ‘They ac- 
company me to the foot-hills approaching 
the Koflan Koo Pass, and wishing me a 
pleasant journey, turn their horses’ heads 
homeward again. Reaching the _ pass 
proper, I find it to be an exceedingly steep 
trundle, but quite easy climbing compared 
with a score of mountain passes in Asia 
Minor, for the surface is reasonably smooth, 
and toward the summit is an ancient stone 
causeway. A new and delightful experi- 
ence awaits me upon the summit of the 
pass ; the view to the westward is a revela- 
tion of mountain scenery altogether new 
and novel in my experience, which can now 
scarcely be called unvaried. I seem to be 


elevated entirely above the surface of the 
earth, and gazing down through transpar- 
ent, ethereal depths upon a scene of ever- 
Fleecy cloudlets are 


changing beauty. 
floating lazily 
over the valley 
far below my po- 
sition, producing 
on the landscape 
a panoramic 
scene of constant- 
ly changing shad- 
ows ; through the 
ethery depths, 
so wonderfully 
transparent, the 
billowy gray foot- 
hills, the mean- 
dering streams 
fringed with 
green, and Miana 
with its blue- 
domed mosques 
and emerald gar- 
dens, present a 
phantasmagorical 
appearance, as 
though they 
themselves were 
floating about in 
the lower strata 
of space and undergoing constant trans- 
formation. Perched on an apparently in- 
accessible crag to the north is an ancient 
robber stronghold commanding the pass ; 
it is a natural fortress, requiring but a few 
finishing touches by man to render it 
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impregnable in the days when the mainte- 
nance of robber strongholds were possible. 
Owing to its walls and battlements being 
chiefly erected by nature, the Persian peas- 
antry call it the Perii-Kasn, believing it to 
have been built by fairies. While descend- 
ing the eastern slope, I surprise a gray 
lizard almost as large as a rabbit, basking 
in the sunbeams ; he briskly scuttles off into 
the rocks upon being disturbed. Crossing 
the Sefid Riid on a delapidated brickwork 
bridge, I cross another range of low hills, 
among which I notice an abundance of 
mica cropping above the surface, and then 
descend on to a broad, level plain, extend- 
ing eastward without any lofty elevation as 
far as eye can reach. On this shelterless 
plain I am overtaken by a furious equinoc- 
tial gale ; it comes howling suddenly from 
the west, obscuring the recently vacated 
Koflan Koo Mountains behind an inky veil, 
filling the air with clouds of dust, and for 
some minutes rendering it necessary to lie 
down and fairly hang on to the ground to 
prevent being blownabout. First it begins 
to rain, then to hail; heaven’s artillery 
echoes and reverberates in the Koflan Koo 


“1 AM COMPELLED TO DISROBE AND FORD.” 


Mountains, and rolls above the plain, seem- 
ing to shake the hailstones down like fruit 
from the branches of the clouds, and soon 
I am enveloped in a pelting, pitiless down- 
pour of hailstones, plenty large enough 
to make themselves felt wherever they 
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strike. ‘To pitch my tent would have been 
impossible, owing to the wind and the 
suddenness of its appearance. In thirty 
minutes or less it is all over; the sun 
shines out warmly and dissipates the clouds, 
and converts the ground into an evapo- 
rator that envelops everything in steam. 
In an hour after it quits raining, the road 
is dry again, and across the plain it is for 
the most part excellent wheeling. 

About four o'clock the considerable vil- 
lage of Sercham is reached ; here, as at 
Haji Aghi, I at once become the bone of 
contention between rival khan-jees want- 
ing to secure me for a guest, on the sup- 
position that I am going to remain over 
night. Their anxiety is ali unnecessary, 
however, for away off on the eastern horizon 
can be observed clusters of familiar black 
dots that awaken agreeable reflections of the 
night spent in the Koordish camp between 
Ovahjik and Khoi. I remain in Sercham 
long enough to eat a watermelon, ride, 
against my will, over rough ground to 
appease the crowd, and then pull out 
toward the Koordish camps which are 
evidently situated near my proper course. 

It seems to have rained heavily in the 
mountains and not rained at all east of 
Sercham, for during the next hour I am 
compelled to disrobe, and ford several 
freshets coursing down ravines over beds 
that before the storm were inches deep in 
dust, the approaching slopes being still 
dusty ; this little diversion causes me to 
thank fortune that I have been enabled to 
keep in advance of the regular rainy sea- 
son, which commences a little later. Strik- 
ing a Koordish camp adjacent to the trail 


I trundle toward one of the tents; before’ 


reaching it I am overhauled by a shepherd 
who hands me a handful of dried peaches 
from a wallet suspended from his waist. 
The evening air is cool with a suggestion 
of frostiness, and the occupants of the tent 
are found crouching around a_ smoking 
tezek fire; they are ragged and of rather 
unprepossessing appearance, but being in- 
stinctively hospitable, they shuffle around 
to make me welcome at the fire ; at first I 
almost fancy myself mistaken in thinking 
them Koords, for there is nothing of the 
neatness and cleanliness of our late ac- 
quaintances about them ; on the contrary, 
they are almost as repulsive as their sed- 
entary relatives of Dele Baba—but a little 
questioning removes all doubts of their 
being Koords. They are simply an ill- 
conditioned tribe without any idea what- 
ever of thrift or good management. They 
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have evidently been to Tabreez or some- 
where lately, and invested most of the pro- 
ceeds of the season’s shearing in three-year- 
old dried peaches that are hard’ enough to 
rattle like pebbles ; sacksful of these edibles 
are scattered ‘all over the tent serving for 
seats, pillows, and general utility articles 
for the youngsters to roll about on, jump 
over, and throw around ; everybody in the 
camp seems to be chewing these peaches 
and throwing them about in sheer wanton- 
ness because they are plentiful ; every sack 
contains finger-holes from which one and 
all help themselves ad “bitum in wanton 
disregard of the future. Nearly everybody 
seems to be suffering from ophthalmia, 
which is aggravated by crouching over the 
densely smoking ¢ezek ; and one miserable- 
looking old character is groaning and 
writhing with the pain of a severe stomach- 
ache. By loafing lazily about the tent all 
day, and chewing these flinty dried peaches, 
this hopeful old joker has_ well-nigh 
brought himself to the unhappy condition 
of the Yosemite Valley mule, who broke 
into the tent and consumed half a bushel 
of dried peaches; when the hunters returned 
to camp and were wondering what marau- 
der had visited their tent and stolen the 
peaches, they heard a loud explosion be- 
hind the tent ; hastily going out they dis- 
covered the remnants of the luckless mule 
scattered about in all directions. Of 
course I am appealed to for a remedy, and 
I am not sorry to have at last come across 
an applicant for my services as a hakim, for 
whose ailment I can prescribe with some 
degree of confidence ; to make assurance 
doubly sure I give the sufferer a double 
dose, and in the morning have the satisfac- 
tion of finding him entirely relieved from 
his misery. There seems to be no order 
or sense of good manners whatever among 
these people ; we have bread and _half- 
stewed peaches for supper, and while they 
are cooking, ill-mannered youngsters are 
constantly fishing them from the kettles 
with weed-stalks, meeting with no sort of re- 
proof from their elders for so doing ; when 
bedtime arrives, everybody seizes quilts, 
peach sacks, etc., and crawls wherever 
they can for warmth and comfort; three 
men, two women, and several children 
occupy the same compartment as myself, 
and gaunt dogs are nosing hurgrily about 
among us. 

About midnight there is a general halloo- 
balloo among the dogs, and the clatter of 
horses’ hoofs is heard outside the tent ; 
the occupants of the tent, including myself, 
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spring up, wondering what the disturbance 
is all about. A group of horsemen are 
visible in the bright moonlight outside, and 
one of them has dismounted, and under the 
guidance of a shepherd, is about entering 
the tent ; seeing me spring up, and being 
afraid lest per- 
chance I might 
misinterpret 
their intentions 
and act accord- 
ingly, he sings 
out in a soothing 
voice, ‘‘Kardash, 
Hamsherri ; 
Kardash, Kar- 
dash!” thus as- 
suring me of 
their peaceful in- 
tentions. These 
midnight _ visit- 
ors turn out to 
be a party of 
Persian  travel- 
ers from Maiana, 
from which it 
would appear 
they have less 
fear of the 
Koords here 
than in .Koord- 
istan near the 
frontier; having, 
somehow, found 
out my whereabouts, they have come to try 
and persuade me to leavethe camp and join 
their company to Zenjan. Although my 
own unfavorable impressions of my enter- 
tainers are seconded by the visitors’ reiter- 
ated assurances that these Koords are bad 
people, I decline to accompany them, 
knowing the folly of attempting to bicycle 
over these roads by moonlight in the com- 
pany of horsemen who would be continu- 
ally worrying me to ride, no matter what 
the condition of the road; after remain- 
ing in camp half an hour they take their 
departure. 

In the morning I discover that my mus- 
selman hatband has mysteriously disap- 
peared, and when preparing to depart, a 
miscellaneous collection of females gather 
about me, seize the bicycle, and with much 
boisterous hilarity refuse to let me depart 
until I have given each and every one of 
them some money; their behavior is on the 
whole so outrageous, that I appeal to my 
patient of yesterday evening, in whose bo- 
som I fancy I may perchance have kindled 
a spark of gratitude ; but the old reprobate 
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no longer has the stomach-ache, and he 
regards my unavailing efforts to break 
away from my hoidenish tormentors with 
supreme indifference, as though there were 
nothing extraordinary in their conduct; 
the demeanor of these wild-eyed Koordish 
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females on this occasion fully convinces me 
that the stories concerning their barbarous 
conduct toward travelers captured on the 
road is not an exaggeration, for while pre- 
venting my departure they seem to take a 
rude, boisterous delight in worrying me on 
all sides, like a gang of puppies barking and 
harassing anything they fancy powerless to 
do them harm. After I have finally bribed 
my freedom from the women, the men seize 
me and attempt to further detain me until 
they can send for their sheikh to come from 
another camp miles away, to see me ride; 
after waiting a reasonable time, out of re- 
spect for their having accommodated me 
with quarters for the night, and no signs of 
the sheikh appearing, I determine to submit 
to their impudence no longer; they gather 
around me as before, but presenting my 
revolver and assuming an angry expression, 
I threaten instant destruction to the next 
one laying hands on either myself or the 
bicycle; they then give way with lowering 
brows and sullen growls of displeasure. 
.My rough treatment on this occasion com- 
pared with my former visit to a Koordish 
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camp, proves thatthere is as much differ- 
ence between the several tribes of nomad 
Koords, as between their sedentary rela- 
tives of Dele Baba and Malosman respec- 
tively; for their general reputation, it were 
better that I had spent the night in a Ser- 
cham caravansary. 

A few miles from the camp, I am over- 
taken by four horsemen followed by several 
dogs and a pig; it proves to be the tardy 
sheikh and his retainers, who have gal- 
loped several miles to catch me up; the 
sheikh is a pleasant intelligent fellow of 
thirty or thereabouts, and astonishes me by 
addressing me as “‘ Monsieur ;” they canter 
alongside fora mile or so, highly delighted, 
when the sheikh cheerily sings out “Adieu, 
monsieur!” and they wheel about and return; 
had their sheikh been in the camp I stayed 
at, my treatment would undoubtedly have 
been different. I am at the time rather puz- 
zled to account for so strange a sight as a pig 
galloping briskly behind the horses, taking 
no notice of the dogs which continually gam- 
bol about him; but I afterwards discover 
that a pet pig, trained to follow horses, is not 
an unusual thing among the Persians and 
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Persian Koords; they are thin, wiry ani- 
mals of a sandy color, and quite capable of 
following a horse for hours; they live in the 
stable with their equine companions, find- 
ing congenial occupation in rooting around 
for stray grains of barley; the horses and 





pig are said to become very much attached 
to each other; when on the road the pig is 
wont to signify its disapproval of a too 
rapid pace, by appealing squeaks and 
grunts, whereupon the horse responsively 
slacks its speed to a more accommodating 
speed for its porcine companion. The 
road now winds tortuously along the base 
of some low gravel hills,and the wheeling 
perceptibly improves ; beyond Nikbey it 
strikes across the hilly country, and more 
trundling becomes necessary. At Nikbey 
I manage to leave the inhabitants in a pro- 
found puzzle by replying that Iam not a 
Ferenghi, but an Englishman ; this seems 
to mystify them not a little, and they com- 
mence inquiring among themselves for an 
explanation of the difference; they are 
probably inquiring yet. 

Fifty-eight miles are covered from the 
Koordish camp, and at three o’clock the 
blue-tiled domes of the Zenjan mosques 
appear in sight; these blue-tiled domes are 
characteristic of Persian mosques, which 
are usually built of bricks, and have no 
lofty tapering minarets as in Turkey; the 
summons to prayers are called from the top 
of a wall or roof. 
When approach- 
ing the city gate, 
a half-crazy man 
becomes wildly 
excited at the 
spectacle of a 
man on a wheel, 
and, rushing up, 
seizes hold of 
the handle; as I 
spring from the 
saddle he rapid- 
ly takes to his 
heels; finding 
that I am _ not 
pursuing him, he 
plucks up cour- 
age, and timidly 
approaching, 
begs me to let 
him see me ride 
; again. Zenjan 

ve is celebrated for 

the manufacture 

of copper ves- 

sels, and the 

rat-a-tat-tat of the workmen beating them 
out in the coppersmith’s quarters is 
heard fully a mile outside the gate; the 
hammering is something deafening while 
trundling through these quarters, and 
my progress through it is indicated by 
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what might, perhaps be termed a sympa- 
thetic wave of silence following me along, 
the din ceasing at my approach and com- 
mencing again with renewed vigor after I 
have passed. 

Inquiring for the English telegraph- 
khana, a guide quickly presents himself ; 
during our progress 
through the bazaar, 
he is reinforced by 
two hopeful com- 
panions ; when the 
telegraph station is 
reached, and I ten- 
der guide No. 1 a 
suitable present, 
Nos. 2 and 3 like- 
wise brazenly claim 
a similar recogni- 
tion of their unneed- 
ed and entirely self- 
imposed attentions ; 
such is the uncon- 
scionable assurance 
of the city-bred Per- 
sian. - Mr. F ,a 
Levantine gentle- 
man in charge of 
the station here, 
fairly outdoes him- 
self in the practical 
interpretation of ° 
genuine old-fash- 
ioned hospitality, 
which brooks no sort 
of interference with the comfort of his 
guest ; understanding the perpetual worry 
a person traveling in so extraordinary a 
manner must be subject to among an ex- 
cessively inquisitive people like the Per- 
sians, he kindly takes upon himself the 
duty of protecting me from anything of the 
kind during the day I remain over as his 
guest, and so manages to secure me much 
appreciated rest and quiet. The governor 
of the city sends an officer around saying 
that himself and several prominent digni- 
taries would like very much to see the 
bicycle. “ Very good,” replies Mr. F ; 
“the bicycle ishere, and Mr. Stevens will 
doubtless be pleased to receive His Excel- 
lency and the leading officials of Zenjan 
any time it suits their convenience to call, 
and will probably have no objections to 
showing them the bicycle.” Itis, perhaps, 
needless to explain that the governor 
doesn’t turn up; I, however, have an in- 
teresting visitor in the person of the 
Sheikh-ul-Islam (head of religious affairs 
in Zenjan), a venerable-looking old party 
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in flowing gown and monster turban, 
whose hands and flowing beard are dyed 
to aruddy yellow with henna. The Sheikh- 
ul-Islam is considered the holiest person- 
age in Zenjan, and his appearance and 
demeanor does not in the least belie his 
reputation ; whatever may be his private 
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opinion of himself, he makes far less dis- 
play of sanctimoniousness than many of 
the common Seyuds, who usually gather 
their garments about them whenever they 
pass a Ferenghi in the bazaar, for fear their 
clothing should become defiled by brush- 
ing againsthim. The sheikh fulfills one’s 
idea of a gentle-bred, worthy-minded old 
patriarch ; he examines the bicycle and 
listens to the account of my journey with 
much curiosity and interest, and bestows a 
flattering mead of praise on the wonderful 
ingenuity of the Ferenghis as exemplified 
in my wheel. 

From Zenjan eastward the road grad- 
ually impreves, and after a dozen miles 
develops into the finest wheeling yet 
encountered in Asia; the country is a 
gravelly plain between a mountain chain 
on the left and a range of lesser hills to 
the right. Near noon I pass through Sul- 
taneah, formerly a favorite country resort of 
the Persian monarchs ; on the broad, grassy 
plain, during the autumn, the Shah was 
wont to find amusement in maneuvering 
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his cavalry regiments, and for several 
months an encampment near Sultaneah 
became the headquarters of that arm of 
the service. ‘The Shah’s palace and the 
blue dome of a large mosque, now rapidly 
crumbling to decay, are visible many miles 
before reaching the village. 

The presence of the Shah and his court 
doesn’t seem to have exerted much of a 
refining or civilizing influence on the com- 
mon villagers ; otherwise they have retro- 
graded sadly toward barbarism again since 
Sultaneah has ceased to be a_ favorite 
resort. They appear to regard the specta- 
cle of a lone Ferenghi meandering through 
their wretched village on a wheel, as an 
opportunity of doing something aggres- 
sive for the cause of Islam not to be over- 
looked ; I am followed by a hooting mob 
of bare-legged wretches, who forthwith 
proceed to make things lively and inter- 
esting by pelting me with stones and clods 
of dirt. One of these wantonly aimed 
missiles catches me square between the 
shoulders, with a force that, had it struck 
me fairly on the back of the neck, would in 
all probability have knocked me clean out 
of the saddle ; unfortunately, several irri- 
gating ditches crossing the road immedi- 
ately ahead prevent escape by a spurt, 
and nothing remains but to dismount and 
proceed to make the best of it. 

There are only about fifty of them ac- 
tively interested, and part of these being 
mere boys, they are anything but a formid- 
ablecrowd of belligerents if one could only 
get in among them with a stuffed club; 
they seem little more than human vermin 
in their rags and nakedness, and like ver- 
min, the greatest difficulty is to get hold of 
them. Seeing me dismount, they immedi- 
ately take to their heels, only to turn and 
commence throwing stones again at find- 
ing themselves unpursued ; while I am re- 
treating and actively dodging the showers 
of missiles, they gradually venture closer 
and closer, until things becoming too 
warm and dangerous, I drop the bicycle 
and make a feint toward them ; they then 
take to their heels, to return to the attack 
again as before, when I again commence 
retreating. Finally I try the experiment 
of a shot in the air, by way of notifying 
them of my ability to do them serious in- 
jury ; this has the effect of keeping them 
at a more respectful distance, but they 
seem to understand that I am not intend- 
ing serious shooting, and the more expert 
throwers manage to annoy me considerably 
until ridable ground is reached ; seeing me 
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mount, they all come racing pell-mell after 
me, hurling stones and howling insulting 
epithets against me as a Ferenghi, but 
with smooth road ahead I am, of course, 
quickly beyond their reach. 

The villages east of Sultaneah are ob- 
served to be, almost without exception, 
surrounded by a high mud wall, a charac- 
teristic giving them the appearance of for- 
tifications rather than mere agricultural 
villages ; the original object of this was, 
doubtless, to secure themselves against 
surprises from wandering tribes; and as 
the Persians seldom think of changing 
anything, the custom is still maintained. 
3ushes are now occasionally observed near 
the roadside, from every twig of which a 
strip of rag is fluttering in the breeze ; it 
is an ancient custom still kept up among 
the Persian peasantry when approaching 
any place they regard with reverence, as 
the ruined mosque and imperial palace at 
Sultaneah, to tear a strip of rag from their 
clothing and fasten it to the roadside bush; 
this is supposed to bring them good luck 
in their undertakings, and the bushes are 
literally covered with the variegated offer- 
ings of the superstitious ryots ; where no 
bushes are handy, heaps of small stones 
are indicative of the same belief; every 
time he approaches the well-known heap, 
the peasant picks up a pebble and adds it 
to the pile. 

Owing toa late start and a prevailing 
head-wind, but forty-six miles are covered 
to-day, when about sundown I seek the 
accommodation of the chapar-khana, at 
Heeya ; but, providing the road continues 
good, I promise myself to polish off the 
sixty miles between here and Kasveen, 
to-morrow. The chapar-khana sleeping 
apartments at Heeya contain whitewashed 
walls and reed matting, and presents an 
appearance of neatness and cleanliness al- 
together foreign to these institutions pre- 
viously patronized ; here, aiso, first occurs 
the innovation from ‘Hamsherri"’ to 
“Sahib,” when addressing me in a respect- 
ful manner; it will be Sahib, from this 
point clear to, through and beyond India ; 
my various titles through the different 
countries thus far traversed have been: 
Monsieur, Herr, Effendi, Hamsherri, and 
now Sahib; one naturally wonders what 
new surprises are in store ahead. 

A bountiful supper of scrambled eggs 
(toke-mi-morgue) is obtained here, and the 
customary shake-down on the floor. After 


getting rid of the crowd I seek my rude 
couch, 


and am soon in the land of 
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unconsciousness ; an hour afterwards I am 
awakened by the busy hum of conversa- 
tion ; and, behold, in the dim light of a 
primitive lamp, I become conscious of sev- 
eral pairs of eyes immediately above me, 
peering with scrutinizing inquisitiveness 
into my face ; others are examining the bi- 
cycle standing against the wall at my head. 
Rising up, I find the chapar-khana crowded 
with caravan teamsters, who, going past 
with a large camel caravan from the Cas- 
pian seaport of Resht, have heard of the 
bicycle, and come flocking to my room; I 
can hear the unmelodious clanging of the 
big sheet-iron bells as their long string of 
camels file slowly past the building. 
Daylight finds me again on the road, 
determined to make the best of early 
morning, ere the stiff easterly wind, which 
seems inclined to prevail of late, com- 
mences blowing great guns against me. A 
short distance out, I meet a string of some 
three hundred laden camels that have not 
yet halted after the night’s march ; scores 
of large camel caravans have been encoun- 
tered since leaving Erzeroum, but they 
have invariably been halting for the day ; 
these camels regard the bicycle with a 
timid reserve, merely swerving a step or 
two off their course as I wheel past ; they 
allseem about equally startled, so that 
my progress down the ranks simply causes 
a sort of a gentle ripple along the line, as 
though each successive camel were playing 
a game of follow-my-leader. The road this 
morning is nearly perfect for wheeling, 
consisting of well-trodden camel paths 
over a hard graveled surface that of itself 
naturally makes excellent surface for cy- 
cling; there is no wind, and twenty-five 
miles are duly registered by the cyclome- 
ter when I halt to eat the breakfast of 
bread and a portion of yesterday evening’s 


scrambled eggs which I have brought 
along. 
On past Seyudoon and approaching 


Kasveen, the plain widens to a consider- 
able extent and becomes perfectly level; 
apparent distances become deceptive, and 
objects at a distance assume weird fantas- 
tic shapes; beautiful mirages hold out 
their allurements from all directions ; the 
sombre walls of villages present the ap- 
pearance of battlemented fortresses rising 
up from the mirror-like surface of silvery 
lakes, and orchards and groves seem 
shadowy, undefinable objects floating 
motionless above the earth. The telegraph 
poles traversing the plain in a long, straight 
line until lost to view inthe hazy distance, 
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appearto be suspended in mid-air ; camels, 
horses, and all moving objects more than a 
mile away, present the strange optical illu- 
sion of animals walking through the air 
many feet above the surface of the earth. 
Long rows of anaat mounds traverse 
the plain in every direction, leading from 
the numerous villages to distant mountain 
chains ; descending one of the sloping 
cavernous entrances before mentioned, for 
a drink, I am rather surprised at observing 
numerous fishes disporting themselves in 
the water, which, on the comparatively 
level plain, flows but slowly ; perhaps they 
are an eyeless ‘variety similar to those 
found in the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky; 
still they get a glimmering light from the 
numerous perpendicular shafts. Flocks of 
wild pigeons also frequent these under- 
ground water-courses, and the peasantry 
sometimes capture them by the hundred 
with nets placed over the shafts; the 
kanaats are not bricked archways, but 
merely tunnels burrowed through the 
ground. 

Three miles of loose sand and stones 
have to be trundled through before reach- 
ing Kasveen; nevertheless my promised 
sixty miles are overcome, and | enter the 
city gate at 2 p.m. A trundle through 
several narrow, crooked streets brings me 
to an inner gateway emerging upon a broad 
smooth avenue; a short ride down this 
brings me to a large enclosure containing 
the custom-house offices and a fine brick 
caravansary. Yet another prince appears 
here in the person of a custom-house 
official ; I readily grant the requested priv- 
ilege of seeing me ride, but the title of a 
Persian prince is no longer associated in 
my mind with greatness and importance ; 
princes in Persia are as plentiful as counts 
in Italy or barons in Germany, yet it 
rather shocks one’s dreams of the splendor 
of Oriental royalty to find princes manipu- 
lating the keys of a one-wire telegraph 
control-station at a salary of about forty 
dollars a month (25 tomans), or attending 
to the prosy duties of a small custom- 
house. 

Kasveen is important as being the half- 
way station between Teheran and the Cas- 
pian port of Resht, and on the highway of 
travel and commerce between northern 
Persia and Europe; added importance is 
likewise derived from its being the ter- 
minus of a broad level road from the capi- 
tal, and where travelers and the mail from 
Teheran have to be transferred from 
wheeled vehicles to the backs of horses for 
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the passage over the rugged passes of the 
Elburz mountains leading to the Caspian 
slope, or vice versa when going the other 
way. Locking the bicycle up in a room 
of the caravansary, I take a strolling peep 
at the nearest streets; a couple of /utis or 
professional buffoons, seeing me strolling 
leisurely about, come hurrying up; one is 
leading a baboon by a string around the 
neck, and the other is carrying a gourd 
drum; reaching me, the man with the 
baboon commenced making the most ludi- 
crous grimaces and causes the baboon to 
caper wildly about by jerking the string, 
while the drummer proceeds to belabor 
the head of his drum, apparently with the 
single object of extracting as much noise 
from it as possible. Putting my fingers to 
my ears I turn away; ten minutes after- 
wards I observe another similar combina- 
tion making a bee-line for my person ; 
waving them off I continue on down the 
street ; soon afterwards yet a third party 
attempts to secure me for an audience. It 
is the custom for these strolling buffoons 
to thus present themselves before persons 
on the street, and to visit houses whenever 
there is occasion for rejoicing, as at a 
wedding, or the birth of a son; the /ués 
are to the Persians what Italian organ- 
grinders are among ourselves; I fancy 
people give them money chiefly to get rid 
of their noise and annoyance, as we do to 
save ourselves from the soul-harrowing 
tones of a wheezy crank-organ beneath the 
window. 

Among the novel conveyances observed 
in the courtyard of the caravansaries is the 
takhtrowan, a large sedan chair provided 
with shafts at either end, and carried be- 
tween two mules or horses ; another is the 
kajaveh, an arrangement not unlike a pair 
of canvas-covered dog kennels strapped 
across the back of an animal; these latter 
contrivances are chiefly used for carryin 
children. 

After riding around the courtyard sev- 
eral different times for crowds continually 
coming, I finally conclude that there must 
be a limit to this sort of thing anyhow, and 
refuse to ride again; the new-comers 
linger around, however, until evening, in 
the hopes that an opportunity of seeing 
me ride may present itself ; a number of 
them then contribute a handful of coppers, 
which they give to the proprietor of a 
tributary ¢chai-khan to offer me as an in- 
ducement to ride again; the wily Persians 
know full well that while a Ferenghi would 
scorn to accept their handful of coppers, 
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he would probably be sufficiently amused 
at the circumstance to reward their persis- 
tence by riding for nothing; telling the 
grinning &han-jee to pocket the coppers, I 
favor them with “ positively the last enter- 
tainment this evening.”” An hour later the 
khan-jee meets me going toward the bazaar 
in search of something for supper ; inquir- 
ing the object of my search, he takes me 
back to his ¢chai-khan, points significantly 
to an iron kettle simmering on a small 
charcoal fire, and bids me be seated; after 
waiting on a customer or two, and supply- 
ing me with tea, he quietly beckons me to 
the fire, removes the: cover, and reveals a 
savory dish of stewed chicken and onions ; 
this he generously shares with me a few 
minutes later, refusing to accept any pay- 
ment. As there are exceptions to every 
rule, so it seems there are individuals, even 
among the Persian commercial classes, 
capable of generous and worthy impulses ; 
true, the khan-jee obtained more than the 
value of the supper in the handful of cop- 
pers—but gratitude is generally understood 
to be an unknown commodity among the 
subjects of the Shah: 

Soon the obstreperous cries of “ Ali 
Akbar, la-al-lah-il-allah ” from the throats 
of numbers of the faithful perched upon the 
caravansary steps, stable-roof, and other 
conspicuous soul inspiring places, an- 
nounces the approach of bedtime. My 
room is actually found to contain a towel 
and an old tooth-brush; the towel has 
evidently not been laundried for some 
time, and a public tooth-brush is hardly a 
joy-inspiring object to contemplate ; never- 
theless they are evidences that the pro- 
prietor of the caravansary is possessed of 
vague, shadowy ideas of a Ferenghi’s re- 
quirements ; after a person has dried his 
face with the slanting sunbeams of early 
morning, or with his pocket-handkerchief 
for weeks, the bare possibility of soap, 
towels, etc., awakens agreeable reflections 
of coming comforts. 

At seven o’clock on the following morn- 
ing I pull out toward Teheran, now but 
six chapar-stations distant. Running paral- 
lel with the road is the Elburz range of 
mountains, a lofty chain, separating the 
elevated plateau of central Persia from the 
moist and wooded slopes of the Caspian 
Sea ; south of this great dividing ridge the 
country is an arid and barren waste, a 
desert, in fact, save where irrigation re- 
deems here and there a circumscribed area, 
and the mountain slopes are gray and 
rocky. Crossing over to the northern side 
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of the divide, one immediately finds him- 
self in a moist climate, and a country green 
almost as the British Isles, with dense box- 
wood forests covering the slopes of the 
mountains and hiding the foot-hills be- 
neath an impenetrable mantle of green. 
The Elburz Mountains are a portion of the 
great water-shed of Central Asia, extend- 
ing from the Himalayas up through Af- 
ghanistan and Persia into the Caucasus, 
and they perform very much the same office 
for the Caspian slope of Persia, as the 
Sierra Nevadas do for the Pacific slope of 
California, inasmuch as they cause the 
moisture-laden clouds rolling in from the 
sea to empty their burthens on the sea- 
ward slopes instead of penetrating farther 
into the interior. 

The road continues fair wheeling, but 
nothing compared with the road between 
Zenjan and Kasveen; it is more of an 
artificial highway ; the Persian government 
has been tinkering with it, improving it 
considerably in some respects, but leaving 
it somewhat lumpy and unfinished gener- 
ally, and in places it is unridable from 
sand and loose material on the surface ; it 
has the appreciable merit of levelness, how- 
ever, and, for Persia, is a very creditable 
highway indeed. At four farsakhs from 
Kasveen I reach the chapar-khana of 
Cawanda, where a breakfast is obtained of 
eggs and tea; these two things are among 
the most readily obtained refreshments in 
Persia. The country this morning is 
monotonous and uninteresting, being for 
the most part a stony, level plain, sparsely 
covered with gray camel-thorn shrubs. 
Occasionally one sees in the distance a 
camp of Eliants, one of the wandering 
tribes of Persia; their tents are smaller 
and of an entirely different shape from the 
Koords, partaking more of the nature of 
square-built movable huts than tents; 
these camps are too far off my road to 
justify paying them a visit, especially as I 
shall probably have abundant opportuni- 
ties before leaving the Shah’s dominions ; 
but I intercept a straggling party of them 
crossing the road ; they have a more docile 
look about them than the Koords, have 
more the general appearance of gypsies, 
and they dress but little different from the 
ryots of surrounding villages 

At Kishlock, where I obtain a dinner of 
bread and grapes, I find the cyclometer 
has registered a gain of thirty-two miles 
from Kasveen; it has scarcely been an 
easy thirty-two miles, for I am again con- 
fronted by a discouraging head breeze. 


Reaching the Shah Abbas caravansary 
of Yeng-Imam (all first-class caravansaries 
are called Shah Abbas caravansaries, in 
deference to so many having been built 
throughout Persia by that monarch) about 
five o’clock, I conclude to remain here 
over night, having wheeled fifty-three miles. 
Yeng-Imam is a splendid large brick cara- 
vansary, the finest I have yet seen in 
Persia; many travelers are putting up 
here, and the place presents quite a lively 
appearance. In the centre of the court- 
yard is a large covered spring ; around this 
is a garden of rose-bushes, pomegranate 
trees and flowers ; surrounding the garden 
is a bricked walk, and forming yet a larger 
square is the caravansary building itself, 
consisting of a one-storied brick edifice, 
partitioned off into small rooms. The 
building is only one room deep, and each 
room opens upon a sort of covered porch 
containing a fireplace where a fire can be 
made and provisions cooked. Attached to 
the caravansary, usually beneath the massive 
and roomy arched gateway, is a /chai-khan 
and a small store where bread, eggs, butter, 
fruit, charcoal, etc., are to be obtained ; 
the traveler hires a room which is desti- 
tute of all furniture; provides his own 
bedding and cooking utensils, purchases 
provisions and a sufficiency of charcoal, 
and proceeds to make himself comfortable ; 
on a pinch one can usually borrow a fry- 
ing-pan or kettle of some kind, and in such 
first-class caravansaries as Yeng-Imam 
there is sometimes one furnished room, 
carpeted and provided with bedding, re- 
served for the accommodation of travelers 
of importance. 

After the customary programme of rid- 
ing to allay the curiosity and excitement 
of the people, I obtain bread, fruit, eggs, 
butter to cook them in, and charcoal 
for a fire, the elements of a very good sup- 
per for a hungry traveler; borrowing a 
handleless frying-pan, I am setting about 
preparing my own supper, when a respec- 
table looking Persian steps out from the 
crowd of curious on-lookers and voluntarily 
takes this rather onerous duty out of my 
hands ; readily obtaining my consent, he 
quickly kindles a fire, and scrambles and 
fries the eggs. While my volunteer cook 
is thus busily engaged, a company of dis- 
tinguished travelers passing along the road 
halt at the ¢chai-khan to smoke a kalian 
and drink tea; the caravansary proprietor 
approaches me, and winking mysteriously, 
intimates that by going outside and riding 
for the edification of the new arrivals I 
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will be pretty certain to get a present of a 
keran (about 20 cents); as he appears 
anxious to have me accommodate them, I 
accordingly go out and favor them with a 
few turns on a level piece of ground out- 
side; after they have departed the pro- 


prietor covertly offers me a_half-keran 
piece in a manner so that everybody can 
observe him attempting to give me some- 
thing without seeing the amount. ‘The wily 
Persian had doubtless solicited a present 
from the travelers for me, obtained, per- 
haps, a couple of kerans, and watching a 
favorable opportunity, offers me the half- 
keran piece ; the wily ways of these people 
are several degrees more ingenious even 
than the dark ways and vain tricks of Bret 
Harte’s “ Heathen Chinee.” 

Occupying one of the rooms are two 
young noblemen traveling with their 
mother to visit the Governor of Zenjan ; 
after I have eaten my supper, they invite 
me to their apartments for the evening ; 
their mother has a samovar under full 
headway, and a number of hard boiled 
eggs; her two hopeful sons are engaged 
in a drinking bout of avrack ; they are al- 
ready wildly hilarious and indulging in 
brotherly embraces and doubtful love 
songs; their fond mother regards them 
with approving smiles as they swallow glass 
after glass of the raw fiery spirit, and be- 
come gradually more intoxicated and hilari- 
ous. Instead of checking their tippling, as 
a fond and prudent Ferenghi mother would 
have done, this indulgent parent encour- 
ages them rather than otherwise, and the 
more deeply intoxicated and _ hilariously 
happy the sons become, the happier seems 
the mother ; about nine o’clock they fall to 
weeping tears of affection for each other 
and for myself, and degenerate into such 
maudlin sentimentality generally, that I 
naturally become disgusted, accept a part- 
ing glass of tea, and bid them good even- 
ing. 

The caravansary-jee assigns me the fur- 
nished chamber above referred to; the 
room is found to be well carpeted, contains 
a mattress and an abundance of flaming 
red quilts, and on a small table reposes a 
well-thumbed copy of the Koran with gilt 
lettering and illumined pages ; for these 
really comfortable quarters I am charged 
the trifling sum of one keran. 

[ am now within fifty miles of Teheran, 
my destination until spring-time comes 
around again and enables me to continue 
on eastward toward the Pacific; the 
wheeling continues fair, and in the cool of 


AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 








early morning good headway is made for 
several miles; as the sun peeps over the 
summit of a mountain spur jutting south- 
ward a short distance from the main El- 
burz range, a wall of air comes rushing 
from the east as though the sun were 
making strenuous exertions to usher in 
the commencement of another day witha 
triumphant toot. Multitudes of donkeys 
are encountered on the road, the omni- 
present carriers of the Persian peasantry, 
taking produce to the Teheran market; 
the only wheeled vehicle encountered be- 
tween Kasveen and Teheran is a heavy- 
wheeled, cumbersome mail wagon, rattling 
briskly along behind four galloping horses 
driven abreast, and a newly imported car- 
riage for some notable of the capital be- 
ing dragged by hand, a distance of two 
hundred miles from Resht, by a company 
of soldiers. Pedaling laboriously against 
a stiff breeze I round the jutting mountain 
spur about eleven o’clock, and the conical 
snow-crowned peak of Moynt Demavend 
looms up like a beacon light from among 
the lesser heights of the Elburz range 
about seventy-five miles ahead ; Demavend 
is a perfect cone, some 20,000 feet in 
height, and is reputed to be the highest 
point of land north of the Himalayas. 
From the projecting mountain spur the 
road makes a bee-line across the interven- 
ing plain to the capital; a large willow- 
fringed irrigating ditch now traverses the 
stony plain for some distance parallel with 
the road, supplying the caravansary of 
Shahabad and several adjacent villages 
with water. ‘Teheran itself, being situated 
on the level plain, and without the tall 
minarets that render Turkish cities con- 
spicuous from a distance, leaves one unde- 
cided as to its precise location until within 
a few miles of the gate; it occupies a 
position a dozen or more miles south of 
the base of the Elburz Mountains, and is 
flanked on the east by another jutting 
spur; to the southward is an extensive 
plain sparsely dotted with villages, and the 
walled gardens of the wealthier Teheranis. 
At one o'clock on the afternoon of Sep- 
tember 30, the sentinels at the Kasveen 
gate of the Shah’s capital gaze with un- 
utterable astonishment at the strange 
spectacle of a lone Ferenghi riding toward 
them astride an airy wheel that glints and 
glitters in the bright Persian sunbeams ; 
they look still more wonder-stricken, and 
half inclined to think me some supernat- 
ural being, as, without dismounting, I ride 
beneath the gaudily colored archway and 
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down the suburban streets; a ride of a 
mile between dead mud walls and along 
an open business street, and I find myself 
surrounded by wondering soldiers and 
citizens in the great central /op-maidan, or 
artillery square, and shortly afterward am 
endeavoring to eradicate some of the dust 
and soil of travel, in a room of a wretched 
apology for an hotel kept by a Frenchman, 
formerly a pastry-cook to the Shah. My 
cyclometer has registered 1,576 miles from 
Ismidt ; from Liverpool to Constantinople, 
where I had no cyclometer, may be roughly 
estimated at 2,500, making a total from 


She dreams 
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Liverpool to Teheran, of 4,076 miles. In 
the evening several young Englishmen be- 
longing to the staff of the Indo-European 
Telegraph Company, come round, and re- 
echoing my own above mentioned senti- 
ments concerning the hotel, generously 
invite me to become a member of their 
comfortable bachelor establishment during 
my stay in Teheran. “How far do you 
reckon it from London to Teheran by your 
line ?”’ I enquire of them during our after- 
supper conversation. ‘Somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 4,000 miles,” is the reply. 
“ What does your cyclometer say ?”’ 


[To be continued.] 
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DREAMING IN A HAMMOCK. 


With the green boughs twined in a roof above, 
In a hammock gently swayed, 
While the sunbeams strive to pierce the gloom, 
And the air is filled with a sweet perfume, 
. She lies in the chestnut’s shade. 


Her eyelids resting their dusky fringe 
On a cheek with crimson flushed, 
Her white dress sweeping the turf below 
As she swingeth idly to and fro, 
With aspect still and hushed. 


and her lips have formed a smile. 
Who knows what pleasant things, 
What blissful visions of joys to be, 


What wonderful thoughts of land or sea, 
She is dreaming as she swings? 


Perhaps she dreams of the pale wild rose 


Who knows? NotI! 





Which fades away in her belt. 

Perhaps she dreams of the giver, too, 

And how by his side the bright hours flew, 
And what she said and felt. 


But across the grass 


Comes somebody wiser than I. 
He comes to the patch of cool, deep shade, 
By the still green boughs of the chestnut made, 
' And stops with a start, half shy. - 


And he guesses for whom the smile is meant — 
Ah, guesser, she dreams of you! 

See, the lashes lift from the crimson cheeks — 

She stirs — she wakes — and now she speaks, 
For she knows that her dream is true. 


Edith Evelyn Bigelow. 
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Mowry Mine, Arizona, February 26, 1886. 
—The doctor inquired of one of the men 
at sick call how old he~was, and was an- 
swered : “I don’t know, sir; I estimate 
about 28.” 

Cave Cation, February 27, 1586.—To get 
a change of scene and extend my knowl- 
edge of the country, I set out this morning 
with the doctor for Captain Hatfield’s 
camp, purposing to move with it to-morrow 
to its new site on the east side of the Hua- 
chucas. It had rained all night, but the 
roads —a mixture of sand and clay, ab- 
sorbing and hardening readily — were not 
generally heavy. The light mountain air, 
coursing through the shining wet trees 
and bushes on our way, broke upon us in 
refreshing compensation for the already 
ardent sunshine. 

We stopped at the ranch of Mr. Cam- 
pini, eight miles from Cave Cafion. His 
house, situated in the bottom o: one of 
the numerous gullies that we had to cross, 
is prettily shaded, and set off by a neatly 
fenced-in front yard. From what I heard 
here I judgethat the killing reported lately 
at La Noria was done by cowboys, and that 
its one victim was a Mexican horse-thief. 

We arrived at Cave Cajion, in which the 
captain is now camped, at about four 
o’clock. Asweentered the camp, which is 
so shut in that we were almost in it before 
we Saw it, the first thing that I noted was 
the rustic horse-shed, which affords efficient 
protection against the sun, and sufficient, 
perhaps, for cavalry horses in the field, 


1 This diary of a United States cavalry officer in pursuit of the hostile Apaches was commenced in March, 1886. 






against wind 
and rain and 
snow. Beyond 
it we passed the 
line of common 
tents of the men, 
and came upon 
the towering 
sibley occupied 
by the captain. 
About twenty 
yards up the ar- 
royo from here 
is adug-out used 
as the officers’ 
kitchen and 
dining-room. 
The camp is 
prettily watered 
by a brook run- 
ning past the 
front of the line 
of tents, and 
separating it 
from the troop 
kitchen and 
tents of the In- 
dian scouts. A 
little while after 
our arrival the 
captain came 
riding into 
camp. He had 
been out most of the day with the depart- 
ment engineer officer, who is taking notes 
for the perfecting of the military map of 
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‘“WE STOPPED AT THE RANCH.” 


the Territory. This does not look like an 
early cessation of hostilities. 

Ash Canon, February 28, 1886. — Before 
the sun was over the mountains the first 
call for reveille roused me from my cot, or 
rather the doctor’s, which he had _hospit- 
ably surrendered to me. Partly because 
of the extra earliness of breakfast, and 
partly because of the discomfort of a cold 
bed, our party was prompt to answer the 
twanging summons; and in the time it 
took me to get on my first-in-order of 
outer garments, my companions had raised 
themselves to sitting postures and gone so 
far toward dressing as to re-identify them- 
selves end one another, and exchange 
morning salutations. The captain, who 
had slept on a camp cot with nothing 
under him but the canvas and one thick- 
ness of blanket, had dreamt of himself as 
on ice, and not as an oyster or as a corpse, 
but as aconscious human being. 

Before we sat down to our breakfast 
the men had finished theirs, and were 
striking their tents and putting them in the 
wagons. At half-past eight the troop was 
formed in line ready to mount and march, 
and at the command of the captain it broke 
into column and started up over the side 


of the arroyo toward the road. The pack- 
train of five mules trotted close about our 
rear and flanks, their drivers galloping 
around and among them to keep them 
from straying too far, and occasionally dis- 
mounting to adjust a load or tighten a 
rope. The three heavily loaded six-mule 
wagons labored along some distance in our 
rear. About three miles from camp the 
head of the column was‘halted. We were 
close to the Mexican line, which we had to 
cross to make the bend of the road, and 
the captain, though authorized to cross by 
the Mexican custom agent, thought it well 
to take the precaution before doing so, of 
closing up. Our three wagons would have 
been a more tempting prize for a party of 
piratical Mexicans than was the camp out- 
fit of Captain Crawford. We crossed and 
recrossed the line without knowing exactly 
where. In the course of the three miles 
made on the territory of our sister repub- 
lic, we saw no indications of humanity 
other than the road, which in one sense, at 
least, is more American than Mexican. 
Halting again inside of the line to water 
the horses, we proceeded along the eastern 
base of the Huachucas, overlooking the 
broad, smooth valley of the San Pedro, to 
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Ash Cafion. We are settled here on the 
fertile and beautifully located ranch of Mr. 
Emanuel —the officers under the hospit- 
able roof of the homestead, the men in a 
grove near the house, where they are 
getting their tents and effects ready to 
be put up and arranged in the morning. 
The horses and mules are down toward 
the bottom of the valley picking over the 
bunches of dead grass. ‘The ranch is* 
watered by a spring about a quarter of 
a mile up the cafion from the house, 
which forms a pond of almost tepid 
water that never freezes over, encircled 
with a dense growth of watercresses. The 
water is distributed by a system of ditches, 
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graceful sky lines, and their streaks and 
dots and patches of wintergreen darkening 
in the distance to a blackish hue, of earth 
and rock-tinted cones and mounds; and 
of serrated mountains, rough and forbid- 
ding in form, but soft and alluring in their 
delicate coloring of snow white and purple 
gray. 

Upon arriving and reporting to the post 
commander, Colonel Royall, I reported to 
Major Forsyth, commanding the troops in 
the field, and at his kind invitation, put up 
at his house. 

Mowry Mine, March 4, 18&. — The 
evening of my arrival at Fort Huachuca, 
the officers and ladies of the post were 
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or aceguias, through fields of grain, vege- 
tables, vines and fruit trees, out of which 
it runs past the house down into the pas- 
ture, for the stock to drink from. 

Fort Huachuca, March 16, 1886. — 
About half-past nine this morning I set out 
with the doctor and my two men for this 
post, where we arrived at about one o’clock. 
Our route lay, like yesterday’s, at the top of 
the long foot-slope of the mountain, and 
afforded an extensive view of the russet- 
colored, undulating plains, with their long, 


PACKER HITCHING UP 


A CINCH. 


treated to a musical performance, a can- 
tata, by a young Swiss, a general-service 
clerk. The next evening I went to a gar- 
rison hop. What with this dissipation and 
dining out, and the excitement of having 
a tooth pulled, I was variously and abun- 
dantly entertained. I learned nothing in re- 
gard to the campaign, except that, accord- 
ing to the latest on dit, General Crook is to 
meet Geronimo on the 15th of this month. 

Camp-life seems drearier and emptier 
than ever. I try to reconcile myself to it 
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as a wholesome discipline in preparation 
for the intervals of inaction in real war, 
but it is hard to imagine this inanity in 
real war. 

Mowry Mine, March ro, 1886. — Since 
the 6th instant, the men have had another 
experience of ephemeral opulence, which 
terminated, I believe, last night in a ball. 
Our soldiers are paid every two months. 
Having been six or eight weeks without 
a nickel, they suddenly find themselves 
in possession of from $25 to $50—often 
where there is no spending money except 
at the sutler’s store, and without their having 
a need to supply or, outside of enjoyment, 
a want to meet. No wonder they go into 
excesses and crowd the guard-house. To 
pay them every month would be to double 
the evil. ‘To pay every week would hardly 
be to mitigate it. To pay every day would 
be impracticable to our present pay corps. 
This latter course involves either a large 
increase of the corps, or a radical change in 
its methods of disbursement and accounts, 
besides the entailment of additional work 
and responsibility on other officers. It 
seems, on the whole, however, to be the best 
way out of the pay-day difficulty. 


THE HORSES AND MULES ARE DOWN TOWARD THE BOTTOM OF THE 





VALLEY.” 


Mowry Mine, March 11, 1886. — After 
blowing and blustering two or three days, it 
snowed all night, and the country is now 
covered with a layer two or three inches 
thick, as heavy a fall as we had during the 
winter. The sun is out, however, and the 
air is balmy. 

The contributions to the Army and Navy 
Journal relative to the Manderson bill for 
the reorganization of the Infantry, have im- 
pressed me anew with the need of a consol- 
idation of opinion among our army officers. 
Much might be done toward its accom- 
plishment through the influence of some 
class or other of officers of notable profes- 
sional spirit and intelligence, say the prize 
medallists of the military service institu- 
tion. The institution would add greatly to 
its present usefulness should it regularly 
procure ard publish the views of these 
officers On the most important military 
measures before Congress ; such as the 
Manderson bill and the Logan bill of the 
present session. 

Mowry Mine, March 14, 1886. — Coming 
in from a walk this afternoon, I was accost- 
ed by a couple of Mexicans, one of whom 
handed me the following communication : 
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SENor CELADOR [Mr. Sheriff], I enclose to you a 
list composed of some inhabitants of the cedaduria 
[county] under your charge, which I require that you 
enlist for me by this evening, in order that to-morrow 
at seven o'clock in the morning they may joina force 
which this ayvzndamiento [magistracy] is organizing 
to go in pursuit of Indians. 

I earnestly beseech that you take the greatest pains 
to enlist them, as it is a matter of great importance. 


LIBERTY AND CONSTITUTION ! 
Santa Cruz, March 13, 1886. 

The document, sealed and stamped, was 
signed by the Presidente, or Mayor, of Santa 
Cruz. I was told in explanation of it that 
the day before yesterday a party of ten 
Indians, all mounted, were seen on the east 
side of the Cananea Mountains, making 
for San Lazaro; that one of the party was 
killed that day by an American, and the 
sum of $200 found on him, besides a gold 
ring ; and that the force of volunteers or- 
ganizing to go in pursuit of the remainder 
numbered ten men from La Noria and 
twenty from Santa Cruz. Upon the re- 
turn of the captain, I communicated to 
the messengers that he would like to have 
further news in regard to the matter, and 
that for the present he could do nothing 
for want of provisions. Our regular sup- 
plies will be exhausted to-morrow, after 
which the troop will have nothing to sub- 
sist on but its savings, which include no 
coffee, bacon or sugar. I am sorry to miss 
an opportunity of going into Mexico. 
There will be numerous volunteers, how- 
ever, for the expedition, as the finding of 
$200 on one of the Indians will lead to the 
supposition of a good sum of money on 
some of the others. 

Mowry Mine, March 18, 7886.— It is 
now three days since General Crook was 
to have met Geronimo, but we have not 
yet heard of his having done so. 

The Indians reported making for San 
Lazaro have doubled back, and the volun- 
teers of Santa Cruz are not going out. 

A party of visitors has arrived at the 
Mexicans’, consisting of the mother and 
the eldest son of Mrs. Rios, the latter a 
boy about five years old, and a nephew, 
youngerthan he. ‘They were brought here 
from Magdalena by Mr. Rios, and traveled 
from Nogales on burros, crossing the moun- 
tain by the rough trail that I followed last 
summer. Being told this by the lady- 
traveler herself, I abstracted myself for a 
moment from the conversation, to consider 
whether she took the burro up the hill 
or the converse. She is about six feet 
tall, and as ample in figure as in height. 
Her straight black hair ; sharp, close eyes ; 
slightly aquiline nose, and, rather small, 
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thin-lipped mouth, bespeak her of Indian 
blood. She wore an unstarched white dress 
of light material, similar to our cheese- 
cloth, which was soiled and torn through the 
vicissitudes, no doubt, of cross country tray- 


eling. There are now nine people living 
in the two rooms of the little hut. There 
they cook and sleep and eat. I have 


figured out in regard to their sleeping ar- 
rangements that Mrs. Rios and her mother, 
with the two smallest children, and maybe 
the one hen with part of her family, occupy 
the stronger of the two beds, while Mr. 
Rios with the other two children occupies 
the other bed; and that the remaining 
members of the household, Don Sebastian 
and a middle-aged son of Mr. Rios (by his 
former wife), sleep on the floor in the other 
room, where the family cook and eat. 

The chickens of the Rioses are the best 
provided for of the Mexican families that 
I know of. They have a box fitted up for 
their accommodation under the bed, but if 
any of them are restless or discontented, 
they wander forth in search of food or of a 
new resting-place, and will soon cackle the 
whole house up if interfered with. ‘The 
head of the family, with a companion of his 
own sex, roosts outside on the saddle-rack, 
where the two together share the responsi- 
bility of the watch-dog. In case of a good 
rain the feathery portion of the household 
have the house pretty much to themselves. 
The women and children have to go to bed, 
and while the men are out attending to 
their work, the old cocks, and hen and all, 
feast undisturbed upon the splashy, miry 
floor. If any of the featherless ones get 
up, it is probably not for long, only for 
time enough to drink a cup of coffee and 
eat a plate or two of beans. Meanwhile, 
the gallinaceous family may explore the 
beds. I hate to think of their finding any- 
thing there, but I have seen the older ones 
pecking at the sheets, in a way that satis- 
fied me that it was not for nothing, and I 
cannot believe that it was for exercise. If 
the owners of the house assert their rights 
with force, they repair, skipping and chuck- 
ling, to the richer feast that awaits them 
out of doors. Before retiring for the night 
they make a visit to the dining-room, to 
partake of the leavings of supper, con- 
sisting of dish-water, coffee dregs, cigar- 
ette stumps, and other such tid-bits. 
The hen and the chicks then file off into 
the bedroom, where, having made the 
rounds, to see that nothing is overlooked, 
they assemble for rest and digestion in 
their special apartment. If they have a 

















thought of heaven, it is the hope that it 
may rain, and no matter how hard, seeing 
that all heaven cannot leak through that 
roof of theirs. 

While this is going on, the two old 
cocks come strutting out in front of the 
house. After 
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Mangus, who cannot be found. He is 
thought to have cut loose from Geronimo, 
with a few followers, to carry on a cam- 
paign of his own. 

Tevis Ranch, March 20, 
here with the doctor, traveling 


1886. — Came 
pretty 





making their 
way as unobtru- 
sively as possi- 
ble, through the 
evening gath- 
ering, they go 
fluttering up, 
first one and 
then the other, 
to their roost, 
where they blink 
irrelevantly at 
their startled 
lords while shift- 
ing and adjust- 
ing themselves 
into comforta- 
ble security. 
While upon 
the lookout this 
afternoon, I 
watched for 
some time a 
great volume of 
faintly colored 
smoke rising 
from a moun- 
tain range over 
in Mexico,which 
I judged to be 
about sixty 
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miles from here. 

It was too large 

for camp or signal fires and probably came 
from burning grass or timber. If caused 
by Indian deviltry, we shall probably soon 
know it. 

About ten o’clock this evening, as the 
captain and I, sitting up later than usual, 
were comforting ourselves with a good 
growl and a mescal punch, I heard a 
horse’s step in front of the tent, and look- 
ing out descried in the darkness the form 
and countenance of our friend the doc- 
tor. His orderly being referred to the 
corporal of the guard, he was taken in 
and treated to the cheer before us, and to 
something more nourishing. In return he 
imparted to us, as officially reported from 
headquarters, that General Crook was on 
his way to the line to meet Geronimo, and 
that the latter and the other Indians were 
going to surrender, with the exception of 
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straight across country. . We had to dis- 
mount a number of times and lead our 
horses up rough narrow trails. I wished 
several times for my little camera. Look- 
ing back in our ascents, we commanded a 
slanting, grassy terrace at the head of the 
Santa Cruz valley, the smooth, even bot- 
tom and rugged sides of which we over- 
looked to beyond La Noria. The Hua- 
chuca peaks are almost clear of snow, and 
the grass in the valley is just tinting itself 
with a fresh growth. 

About five o’clock, having crossed the 
divide and the broken decline beyond, we 
came around the point of an intervening 
hill upon the homestead of Tevis Ranch. 
It is a strikingly large adobe building, 
with a capacious arched entrance, and 
most advantageously situated at the head 
of the Barbacomori, within a few feet of 
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the railroad. From a spring at the back 
of it a stream runs in a narrow ditch com- 
pletely around it, watering a number of 
young cottonwood trees. We were re- 
ceived by a male “help,” who informed us, 
to our great regret, that Mr. Tevis had 
gone to ‘Fort Huachuca, but that the two 
other gentlemen of the house, Mr. Bruce 
and Dr. Perrine—who were known to the 
doctor but not to myself—had only gone 
down the track and would soon be back. 
While waiting for them to return, I learned 
from this acting major-domo that the es- 
tate numbered 37,000 acres, and sustained 
16,000 head of stock; that the stock was 
owned in equal shares by four persons, the 
three gentlemen mentioned and one other, 
and that the land was wholly the property 
of Dr. Perrine. 





The sun having sunk pretty low and no 
one having come to the house, the doctor 
and I got on our horses and rode down the 
track. About half a mile from the house 
we came upon Mr. Bruce — who, I had 
heard, was an excellent sportsman—shoul- 
dering a shot-gun, and behind him Dr. 
Perrine carrying a dead duck. We needed 
no pressing to agree to spend the night 
with them. Upon arriving at the house 
our two orderlies were sent to the stable 
with the horses, and the doctor and I 
taken inside, where, it being near dinner- 
time, we proceeded to our much needed 
ablutions. The interior of the house was 
no less striking to me than its exterior. 
Such furniture, such pictures and plaques, 
and especially such books—in short, such 
taste and refinement, I had not expected 

to see in my ex- 
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cursions from the 
Mowry mine. Af- 
ter a dinner which 
combined the acme 
of city with that of 
country fare — in 
which ducks from 
the waters of the 
Barbacomori, and 
beef from its grassy 
banks, fresh vege- 
tables and pure 
California wine, 
dessert, etc., were 
served by a shin- 
ing,spotlessChina- 
man—we gathered 
around the fire in 
the sitting-room. 
There I learned 
from Mr. Bruce 
that he and I had 
been fellow stud- 
ents at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, 
which I thought 
justified me in re- 
ferring to the trite 
observation on the 
smallness of the 
world. 

Mowry Mine, 
March 21, 1886.— 
This morning the 
doctor and I 
parted from our 
hosts with many 
assurances of our 
disposition to re- 
new our visit, and 
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about half a mile from the house he 
branched off toward Fort Huachuca, while 
I continued on my way to the Mowry. 
He said that he would probably be out 
at our camp in a week, but I do not ex- 
pect to see him again that soon. 

There is no room for doubt now that 
General Crook has gone to the line to 
meet Geronimo, and it can hardly be 
long before the troops will be going 
back to their posts. This time last year 
I was packing to move from Texas to 
Arizona, and I have been pretty constantly 
in camp or on the march ever since. When 
I consider the little professional advantage 
that this roughing it is affording me, I am 
satisfied with the prospect of a return, 
without honor or distinction, to my garrison 
home. 

Nogales, A. T., March 24, 1886.—Hav- 
ing lain awake almost all night with an 





aching tooth, I set out 
early this morning in quest 
of such dental treatment 
as I might ascertain to 
be available. Stopping at 
Harshaw, where I had 
heard there was a farrier 
or horse-doctor who could 
pull teeth, I was told that 
there was no relief for me 
there, but that there was a 
doctor at Crittenden who 
was a good tooth-puller. 
There I learned that the 
docter was away, and that 
it was not known when he 
would be back. Though 
my ailment had now almost 
left me, I was determined, 
being on the railroad, not 
to turn back until I had 
seen a dentist ; so, waiting 
for the evening train, I 
came down here, the near- 
est point, according to my 
information, where I could 
find one. Upon my arrival 
about nine o'clock, I walk- 
ed over to the Nelson. 
House, in company with 
its traditionally “ genial” 
proprietor, whose name it 
bears, and feeling tired, 
went at once to my room 
and to bed. Upon putting 
out my candle I became 
deeply absorbed in a most 
strange phenomenon. 
Each black wall of my 
room, except the outside one, was set off 
with vertical stripes of luminosity about 
half an inch wide and a foot apart, extend- 
ing from floor to ceiling. Recollecting my 
being told at Crittenden that the partitions 
between the bedrooms were nothing but 
planks with wide cracks between them, 
which statement was annoyingly corrobo- 
rated by my ears, I readily accounted for 
what I saw without having recourse to the 
supernatural, but for a long time after- 
ward the talking in the hall and neigh- 
boring rooms prevented my wholly dismiss- 
ing it from my mind. 

Nogales, March 25, 1586.—Out of respect 
to my fellow-boarders I went before break- 
fast to the nearest barber-shop and was 
shaved. Having breakfasted, I stepped over 
to the office of the dentist, a few doors from 
the hotel, and finding that he had not come 
from his house, strolled about the town. I 
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was ciceroned by a gentleman who struck 
up an acquaintance with me on my uni- 
form. A short distance from the hotel, as 
we turned to leave the main street, my at- 
tention was directed to a pile of loose stone, 
about four feet high, on the inner side of 
the pavement, which I was told was an 
international boundary monument. A few 
steps from here a sort of booth, or covered 
counter, was pointed out to me on the 
curb of the sidewalk: “There,” said my 
cicerone, “is the place to get Mexican 
cigars.” As I was about to ask him how 
that was done, seeing nothing’ there but 
this bare and apparently empty structure, 
and no one near it, I was asked: “ Do you 
see this store?” and my attention was 
directed to a liquor store opening on it. 

Ves,” 

‘Well, that store is in the United States, 
and this booth is on the line. Now, you ask 
in that store for a Sonora cigar, and the 
keeper will come out and take you on the 
Sonora side of the booth, and open a box 
in it, and sell you your cigar at the Mexican 
price.” 

From this interesting American curiosity 
we passed into the Mexican part of the 
town, smaller than the American by about 
ahalf. It includesthe station and most of 
its dependent structures. Crossing the 
railroad we walk across the decent-looking 
plaza and out through a tolerably clean 
street radiating from it, at the corner of 
which the salutation of my companion is 
acknowledged with Spanish gravity by an 
inflexible and resolute-looking custom offi- 
cer. A few steps farther and we pass the 
first Mexican store, the only one that 
struck me as comparable to the better stores 
across the line. Wandering through the 
suburbs around back to the United States 
we see several hackels and even a dug-out, 
but the principal houses are gable-roofed 
and have quite an Americanizing effect. 
On the whole I find Nogales-in-Mexico a 
far neater and more inhabitable looking 
place than I expected. 

The American and Mexican towns to- 
gether number about 12,000 inhabitants. 
The only industries that I can learn of are 
brewing and soda working—making soda- 
water, ginger-beer, etc. A smelter about 
completed is expected to commence run- 
ning about the 1st of next month, relying 
mainly upon Mexico for custom. 

Besides the Occidental, at which I am 
staying, there is an hotel called Zhe Del- 
monico, while a third American hotel, to be 
called the /nxternational, is in course of 
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erection. There are also several Mexican 
hotels, or inns. Considerable building is 
going on, and it is thought by many resi- 
dents as well as outsiders that the Nogales 
people are “ overdoing their town.”” It was 
founded about three years ago, as the rail- 
road reached here from Benson. Its name 
is the Mexican for walnuts, which are said 
to have abounded here at one time. 

On my way back to the dentist I was 
accosted, to my surprise, by a certain non- 
descript of a practitioner, who, through his 
bungling and fraudulent work at Fort 
Grant and at Fort Huachuca, was the cause 
of my visit here. I thanked him for his 
invitation to call at his office. ‘The resi- 
dent dentist to whom I immediately went, 
found, upon examination, a prong remain- 
ing from the back tooth which this quack 
had undertaken to pull. Having tried upon 
it all modes and methods of extraction, he 
proceeded to what I may call the cperation 
of ejection, or prying out. This involveda 
course of trial and experiment for the se- 
curing of the right hold with the right in- 
strument, my apprehensions of which were 
hardly ameliorated by his expressions of 
sympathy and commendation of my nerve. 

I spent part of the afternoon in the 
photograph gallery receiving instruction, 
which I mean to turn to especial account 
in taking views. They are hard to buy 
in Arizona; the photographers rarely take 
them, as they do not pay as well as like- 
nesses. 

To have a reminiscence of Nogales, I 
bought a little Mexican dog. It looks 
somewhat like a Spitz, but has a more 
pointed, foxy face, and softer hair and 
disposition. It wags its tail almost like a 
prairie-dog. I should not wonder if it 
were a cross between a prairie-dog anda 
coyote. Its owner’s price for it being 
ten cents, I paid twenty-five, allowing fif- 
teen cents compensation for the little girl 
who procured it for me. Dime shall be 
its name. 

Most of the evening I sat on the bench 
in front of the hotel enjoying the soft, still 
air and conversation with the hostler and 
other strangers. There is little formality 
out here about making acquaintance. One 
cannot travel far in uniform without being 
spoken to by someone who has worn the 
army blue and feels his heart go out to 
every wearer of it that he meets. ‘To such 
old soldiers I owe many a pleasant and 
profitable interview, despite their occasional 
wearisomeness endeavoring to convince 
me that there never was and never can 
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be again such campaigning as they par- 
ticipated in. 

Mowry Mine, March 26, 1886. — For 
about an hour after going to bed last night 
I was kept awake by a chattering of China- 
men in the kitchen, the window of which 
was directly opposite mine, and about six 
inches from it. 


the terminus of a projected railroad from 
Tucson, and crossed the grandly sylvan 
Santa Cruz at the point where the Sonoita 
Creek runs into it, when it is running. A 
few miles farther we emerged through a 
cut from the valley of the Santa Cruz, upon 
the embowered permanent stream of the 





I was waked at a 
quarter-past four, and, 
half an hour later, with- 
out having breakfasted, 
I was walking over to 
the station with my bag- 
gage, consisting mainly 
of a pair of new shoes, 
which I carried in a 
box under my arm, and 
Dime, whom I toted in 
a grain sack. Soon after 
I got in the train it was 
boarded by a custom 
officer, who, however, 
made no inquiry or ex- 
amination as to my 
traps. The matter of 
custom duty had not 
before occurred to me. 
When, after the second 
visit from the same 
official the train started, 
I congratulated myself 
on my happy escape or 
immunity from taxation. 
The train had _ hardiy 
advanced one hundred 
yards, however, when it 
stopped, and in walked 
an American official on 
atour of inspection. He 
satisfied himself by in- 
quiry that my box did 
not contain cigars, and, 
by giving a dig at Dime, ) ee 
that I had not misrep- 
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resented the contents of 
my bag. 

It was just light enough as we moved 
out of the station to observe the country, 
which darkness had prevented my doing on 
my way hither. ‘The immediate environ- 
ment of Nogales could hardly be more un- 
interesting, consisting of treeless hillocks, 
shutting out all prospect short of the dis- 
tant mountains. Leaving the smelter on 
our left we were soon among the green 
trees and fields of the Potrero, a small 
stream rising about six miles south of No- 
gales. About nine miles from Nogales we 
passed the town, as it is called, of Calabasas, 
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Sonoita, which we followed from there on 
more or less closely. 

Upon arriving at Crittenden I put Dime 
in a box, and, nailing him in securely, en- 
trusted him-to a man going up to our camp 
in a wagon. I then breakfasted at the 
German restaurant with the relish that 
I was entitled to by a fast of four hours 
since getting up. It was my intention 
to go after breakfast into the Santa Rita 
Mountains to look at a mining prospect 
which I was recommended to have re- 
corded, but the horses with which I was 
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to be driven out could not be found, and 
I did not go. 

Mowry Mine, March 30, 1886. — The 
doctor, who arrived this evening, tells us 
that General Crook has met Geronimo, and 
is now on his way back to Fort Bowie 
with him and his followers, It looks as if 
we were indeed near the end. 

Mowry Mine, March 31, 1886.—Being 
unable to procure any hyposulphite of soda, 
which chemical is indispensable to the 
prosecution of my photography, I decided 
yesterday, having the promise of the doc- 
tor’s company, upon riding over to Nogales 
to-day to buy or beg it. 

We set out from camp on the Mowry 
trail at twenty minutes past seven. After 
about an hour’s travel we reached the edge 
of the mountain-top where we stopped for 
awhile to take in the view. A line of 
bright green foliage standing out in re- 
freshing contrast against the prevailingly 
cull colored prospect marked the winding 
course of the Santa Cruz, across and be- 
yond which, half way up the rumpled and 
wrinkled side of the valley, a few straggling 
houses enabled us to locate Nogales. 

This Mowry trail is called by Mexicans 
the Guajalote trail. Guazalote is the Mex- 


ican for turkey, which form of game once 


abounded here. 
for turkey. 
Having dismounted, and slipped and 
slid and stumbled down to the footslopes, 
we got on our horses, and picking our 
way into the bottom of a ravine, took 
up a jog-trot for the Santa Cruz, which 
we struck opposite Courtney’s Ranch. 
It is a very different sight from what it 
was when I saw it last summer, being now 
about fifteen feet across and a foot deep. 
Its magnificent cottonwood trees, the 
largest, I think, that I nave ever seen, are 
in full foliage. From a point about half 
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a mile below Courtney’s, where we ran up 
against a wire fence that extended across 
the river and out two or three hundred 
yards on both sides, we turned back to 
the house to inquire the way. We there- 
upon followed a good road in a pretty 
straight course westward, catching a 
glimpse now and then of the rippling 
waters meandering on our right, from 
which we afterward branched off to wind 
our way up the gently sloping base of the 
Atascoso Mountains into Nogales. We 
stopped at the Nelson House to dispose of 
our horses and then walked over to where 
I had got my Mexican pup, for the doctor 
to try to get one like it, which, however, he 
did not succeed in doing. We lunched at 
the Dos Republicas, a Mexican restaurant. 
The national dish, frijole beans, was served 
up in the vessel in which it was cooked, a 
sort of compromise in earthenware between 
acup and a saucer. A Mexican aliment 
served to us, of which we partook but 
sparingly, was evchilada. ‘This consists of 
corn pancake strewn with bits of egg, 
onion, lettuce, olive, chili, or red-pepper, 
and I don’t know what, and seasoned be- 
sides with oil, vinegar, salt and pepper. 

About half-past two o'clock, having at- 
tended to our business, we got on our 
horses and turned their heads again 
toward the Santa Cruz. After crossing 
the river we had some trouble keeping the 
right course among the sharp, steep spurs 
of the Patagonias, and, having got into the 
wrong ravine, came near missing the trail 
over the top. However, we got well up on 
it in time to watch from a commanding 
position the disappearing of the sun be- 
hind the other side of the valley, and 
about an hour later, as it was growing 
uncomfortably cool and awkwardly dark, 
we dismounted in front of our cheerful 
tents. 


(To be continued.] 
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THE SUNSET LAND.’ 


A TALE OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE. 


BY CAPTAIN EDWARD KEMEYS, JR. 
XIII. 


“ OFEN hev I laid hyer at night an’ seed 
their snouts a-p’intin’ down the air-hole. 
One night a feller poked his feet down, 
jest ter see how’t felt. So I up and 
grabbed ’im by the legs—did, by thun- 
der! Thar war hootin’ then, you bet, till 
I felt fur my bowie and settled the busi- 
ness.” That day the hills and gulches 
were scoured for wild sheep, but no sign 
even was discovered ; and we were resting 
upon a hillside, when Paul, pointing up- 
ward, said: 

“See that long, slantin’ ledge? Onct 
two fellers I knowed hed clumb jest so fur, 
an’ wuz restin’ like me. They’d bin after 
the wild sheep fur many a day an’ hadn’t 
found none, tho’ they was dead Sot on that 
game. All av asuddin, as they laid thar, 
‘long cum a hull band uv them very crit- 
ters, feedin’ as they walked, quiet 's lambs. 
Right off the two hunters began to shiver > 
and shake, so they couldn’t keep still long 
‘nough tershoot no how. Finaliy one sez: 
‘I can’t stand this no longer; durned ef 
I don’t go plum crazy onless I shoot.’ 
‘Hold on, Gabe,’ sez the other, ‘jest let 
em cum’s fur es that big chunk uv stun, 
and doggone me ef I don’t drop the lead- 
in’ ram’s sure’s my name’s Josh!’ 

“So they waited. ’Long cum the sheep. 
All in a minnit the leader giv a stomp! 
the hull band looked up—run t’gether— 
cleared a ledge uv rock, an’ down they 
come a-flyin’ right on ter the two boss 
hunters. These hyer didn’t hev a chance 
ter move till the hull gang war right a-top 
uv em. Josh was struck fust, an’ rolled 
over an’ over down the hill; an’ the sheep, 
seein’ what he war, give ’im the clean skip 
es they come; fact, they all sailed over 
im like a bird, till every hide an’ horn uv 
the band war gone. Then es the men sot 
up ter rub their heads, they looked —an’ 
right whar the sheep hed stood was a bust- 
in’ grizzly bar!! "Twas him hed stam- 
peded the sheep! 

“*T would hev puzzled them hunters ter 
tell how they got down the mountains, fur 
the fastest time on record war their’n; an’ 
when they drawed up at my cabin, their 
idees war so braided up, I couldn’t make 
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head nor tail ov their yarn, but after a 
spell, the hull truth cum out.” JVe shan’t 
find no sheep, though, and may es well 
pike back.” On the way to the ranch, 
Paul drew my attention to a moun- 
tain grouse, sitting on a branch of pine. 
“See thet bird?” “Yes!” “Well, jest 
wait an’ see his head fly.” Up came his 
rifle to his cheek, grew steady a moment, 
then the keen flame leaped from the muz- 
zle, as did the head of the grouse from his 
neck, while Paul, picking up the dead 
bird, remarked: “My gun’s a clipper! 
An’ when I draw down on a critter any- 
whar up ter a hundred and fifty steps, I 
call it mine, mighty nigh every clatter!” 
One room of the cabin was almost filled 
with my hunting trophies. Hides and 
furs with huge elk antlers, the stiff prongs 
of black-tailed deer, antelope heads and 
bison. While grinning among these, the 
sharp visage of the coyote and wide front 
of the great bear. As yet though, I could 
not number among them, the curving cres- 
cents of the cimmaron, the wild sheep of 
the Rocky Mountains. He had yet to fall 
before my leveled rifle ; far away in his 
glacier home must he be sought and slain. 
Paul only ‘waited a change in the 
weather to commence the hunt. There- 
fore, in and about the old man’s cabin, our 
quiet lives passed —one day a warm air 
came through the western gorges till it 
swept all snow away and the time seemed 
near. It was impossible to help speculat- 
ing upon the results of the coming chase ; 
for one morning just as my fancy was at 
its height, and I was stooping over an ice- 
hole in the river, to fill a pail, some impulse 
made me turn my head backward, and 
there! over my zight shoulder, hung the 
bright horn of the new moon—surely those 
other crescent horns now would be mine! 
Paul studied the sky, the wind and tem- 
perature, then said: “Now ’s our time, 
captain, we’re goin’ ter hev more moderate 
weather fur a spell, an’ may ez well try fur 
the wild sheep while it lasts.” 
So off to the wild land where he dwelt, 
we journeyed. The Gray Bull River was 
left with all its tributaries; and before us 
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opened the avenues and gateways of a 
land, yet wilder and more vast: a great 
volcanic tract whose upheaved strata 
showed the lava’s scorching breath, the 
earthquake’s throe, where the hot tide had 
poured in centuries gone. 

“Thet mountain used ter be a great har- 
bor fur sheep ; we'll try it first,” said Paul, 
pointing to where a solitary mountain 
stood, far to the north. It was now that 
we first became aware of the proximity of 
a great internal heat; in crossing a river, 
whose clear flood before entering a high 
cafion to our left, was icy cold, but when it 
emerged below, quite warm and strongly 
impregnated with sulphur. Beyond it, 
stretched a perfectly level plain, away to 
the flanks of the mountains; this we 
traversed, and encamped at the base of 
the great peak above, in a narrow gully. 
The surroundings were surpassingly grand. 
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Westward rose a 
steep butte, in color, 
of a brilliant Indian 
red, without trees or 
growth of any kind; 
back of it the sun 
was slowly sinking, 
shooting from be- 
hind its massive 
bulk, long jagged 
arrows of light, 
which fused the wild 
parapet as if smit- 
. ten with fire, then 
glinted on the trees 
and bushes of the 
eastern hills. A few 
moments the sol- 
emn gorge where we 
rested, burned and 
‘blazed with darting light, 
then faded—lost in its own 
blackening shadows. But 
from the east uprose that 
other world — the great 
white moon, and looked 
from her cold mountain- 
tops upon the lurid earth, 
until its wide surface 
blanched with the ghostly 
; pallor of that dead-white, 
drifting orb. In this rock-splintered gully 
was a cavern, hidden from sight almost 
among the berry-thickets ; and before this 
entrance lay broken marrow-bones, with 
here and there a worn-out moccasin, which 
told the red men had been about ; maybe 
the wild Cheyenne or fiercer Sioux had 
made their lair in that lonely spot. What 
wonder, then, when the deep silence of 
night enwrapt us, that the place seemed 
tenanted, and the rocks took human form 
in the weird light of the rising moon! 
Silently we both sat pondering—suddenly 
old “Blue Light,” the bloodhound, raised 
his head and growled— 

“Listen!” said Paul — “He hears 
“em.” 

A confused sound as of quarreling, half 
human in its tones, reached our ears, which 
the flaring surface of the overhanging rock 
caught and multiplied. It seemed to pro- 
ceed from a long level stretch to our right 
—now it came louder and the great dog, 
half raised himself, as with working nos- 
trils and slobbering jowl he strove to catch 
the scent. 

“Cinnamon .bears,” said Paul — ‘** Two 
old he’s, I reckon—They’ve struck some 
carrion, an’ neither wants ter give in.” 
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“ Git down, Blue! 
work fur them critters.” 

Then with the distant growls and whis- 
tling snorts in our ears, we lay down upon 


I don’t want no night- 


our cedar-trimmed bed and slept. When 
next we looked, above us rose the moun- 


tain, his summit wrapped in a vapory veil 


wr 
““THAT THEATRE SUBLIME, 
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which the sun was slowly tearing to 
shreds; even as we climbed, the last film 
went wavering off to the east. Higher we 
toiled ; then Paul, who led, dropped, as a 
flounce in the snow caught his ear, and 
muttered — 

“ Black-tail!’’ Want a shot, captain ?”’ 

The three flying shapes had _ stopped 
their pitching galop and halted, facing us. 

“Crack 1” 

“ Jest over’ — “ Give him ’nother.” 

“ Crack !— with a long plunge the strick- 
en deer threw himself forward, then rolling 
downward, stopped in a thicket of briars— 
stone-dead ! 

Hastily tying a piece of cloth to his 
horns to scare the wolves, we continued our 
way, winding upward, but no sign even of 
wild sheep was discovered, and it was late 
when we gained the mountain’s crown. 

“Tt ‘ll pay ye ter rest an’ see the view,” 
said Paul. 

Round about us was the seamed and 
riven crest, patched with snow and wind- 
swept, with a deep blue sky overhead. 


” 






Westward extended all the wild region of 
the Yellowstone ; to the east, the Big Horn 
Mountain’s bar, with heaped up blue 
against the sky, approaches to their mys- 
tery. Now came rolling onward an im- 
measurable lake of cloud, hiding with its 
billows all the mountain’s feet. The sun 
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shone across it and turned the restless 
gray mass to an ocean of splendor. Afar, 
islands seemed to float, about whose emerald 
shores the great Red Sea lashed its burn- 
ing waves. The earth faded, and there we 
stood, gazing upon that which seemed to 
mirror heaven on its wide expanse. Close 
to our feet it drifted, deluging the eye with 
its glory ; then the glowing color paled, as 
the sun went down and a cold wind swept 
the last of the golden waves far eastward, 
while we turned slowly backward to the 
dim and dusky world, which lay beneath, 
and with the best portions of the slain deer, 
sought and found the cavern at nightfall. 

“I’m goin’ ter a place called’ the ‘ Gate- 
way uv Death,’ captain, where we’re sure 
ter find sheep, and the sooner we git thar 
the better.” « 

A dull sky was overhead as we traveled; 
for some time I had felt we were approach- 
ing a remarkable type of country. The 
soil was barren, only near the river-bottoms 
was there any sign of life. There, low 
trees and shrubs were growing, intermingled 
with wild-rose bushes, whose now denuded 
stems still carried the bright red bulbs 
which once upheld the flower. — From the 
face of the naked earth uprose strange 
forms in red sandstone, or yellow belted 
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with brown; each mile they seemed of 
wilder shape, and so wrought upon the im- 
agination that to turn away from the spot 
seemed impossible. No wind stirred 
among that army of boulders— nature 
seemed hushed, and held her breath as if 
in awe. As it seemed possible only to go 
forward, on we rode between those strange 
red banks, till a sheer wall of stone, rising 
many hundred feet upward, seemed to bar 
the way, but its face was cleft by a narrow 
fissure, which looked like the maw of some 
ravenous animal. As we entered these 
gaping jaws a sense of impending evil set- 
tled over me, stirring my blood as if a pass- 
ing presence had brushed me with unseen 
wing. 

A small stream roared down the gully, 
filling it with echoes, and from its surface 
continually uprose clouds of warm vapor, 
scented with sulphur—these whirled about 
us as we rode, at times hiding each from 
the other’s view. 

Wilder and deeper grew the gorge— 
and a sort of half twilight began to spread 
around, when, by a sudden turn in the path, 
the stream and its voices vanished as com- 
pletely as if swallowed ; only a dry, dusty 
path marked our way, with many a dis- 
membered skeleton upon either side ; here 
three ravens took flight from an old gnarled 
cedar, in whose lower fork I beheld nailed, 
the shrunken remains of a human hand— 
its index finger pointing down the gorge, 
above it the fleshless skull, its goggling 
sockets staring down at me; a few tufts of 
coarse red hair still adhered to its sides, 
bristling up in mockery of the life that 
once had been; below all was an Indian 
arrow, deep driven into the tree. — What 
did it mean? A warning not to advance 
farther? Paul had turned back in his sad- 
dle and was regarding me curiously, but 
did not speak. 

Now from the mountain came the 
thought, “ You have not yet penetrated to 
my heart.” Deeper, yet deeper must we go 
—though the “valley of the shadow of 
death ” be our path. 

Sudden we sharply turned the rocky 
barrier and stopped, for, lo! the moun- 
tain’s heart was there. At one step 
opened before me a scene which smote 
upon the eye and brain, like a glimpse in 
dreams of the nether world. The nar- 
row cafion had terminated, and we were 
standing upon the edge of a vast amphi- 
theatre, whose dizzy tiers swam upward 
till they mingled with the clouds ; the dark 
cedars growing among the rocky steps, 
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were the only evidence that the hands of 
Titans had not built the great enclosure; 
some clouds hung part way down the steep 
circle and drifting slowly about, hid the 
sculptured architraves at times from view. 


-Ripped from the mountain’s maw the rock 


which built that theatre sublime, and col- 
ored by the fires of the flaming pit, a splen- 
did yellow glazed the lower walls; high 
above, a brilliant blue zone and then a gray, 
among whose masses pure white cones shot 
upward like the needle-peaks of the moon. 
Far across the arena, overlooking the 
space, was an irregular mass of burning red, 
which seemed to grow into the likeness of 
an immense human head —carven by the 
hand of the great artist himself; like the 
spirit of the red-man, alone it brooded in 
those eternal solitudes, gazing downward 
with stony eyes, upon the white arena be- 
low. Had it looked upon the war of men 
and beasts in centuries gone? My thought 
was barely conceived, when from deep 
down below us came a dull, heavy, rum- 
bling, which made the solid ground trem- 
ble. Was the red chief going to speak? 

The frightened horses snorted and 
reared, my own throwing himself back- 
ward with a violence which I but half 
resisted —then Paul, who had not spoken 
till now, muttered, “The man that killed 
a grizzly goin’ ter flinch?”—as the long 
rolls of subterranean thunder died away ; 
but looking again upon the great chief’s 
face, I realized that its surface was ¢en- 
anted. 

Upon the wide, high cheek-bone stood 
a creature —there was no mistaking that 
splendid form and pose—those curving 
horns. It was the cimmaron, the very 
game we sought; boldly he stood for an 
instant —then his racing strides carried 
him to the topmost ledge, and lost in the 
clouds ! 

In the centre, and at the bottom of the 
great circle, was a dark pool, over which 
floated a slender column of vapor, twisting 
upward into something like a human figure. 
By the side of this dark pool, that night 
we lay. A few knots and stumps of cedar 
sending aloft a clear flame; how puny we 
felt, as our voices died to whispers in that 
strange place. 

It was deep in the night that the blood- 
hound’s growl awoke me from a dream 
that we were sleeping in the crater of a 
volcano. A great moon was looking down, 
but surrounded with an amazing phenom- 
ena. Through its center, from horizon to 
zenith, ran a bright pillar of light, while on 
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“THINK OF THE CIMMARON AND COME!” 
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} each side uprose 
i a lunar rainbow. 
| isi ' Coldly the white 
Rt light fell into 
the great space 
where we rested, 
throwing an un- 
certain sheen 
upon the dark 
pool and touch- 
ing the grand 
framework of 
the red chief’s 
head. The low 
wind sighed as it 
drifted onward 
—then all was 
still. A prowl- 
ing wolf was 
near and his 
scent had reach- 
ed the hound. 
Tosleepagain— 
then wakened. 
The full eye of 
day was there. 
All the steps and 
parapet of stone, 
glowed as if 
tinged with Plu- 
tonian fire—was 
it imagination 
that made those 
colors gleam so 
bright? No; 
everywhere it 
seemed as 
though subter- 
ranean fire had 
left its touch—the blues, reds and grays 
were all of this nature, the very stone at 
my feet, a block of polished /aza; and as 
I had dreamed — we were deep in the 
crater of a vast volcano! 

“This yer’s the ‘Gateway uv Death,’ 
and in the core uv the mountain’s heart. 
The Inguns never care ter hunt "bout here ; 
they say the Manitou keeps it fur his own, 
leavin’ his image up there on the rock. 
*Twas wonst a burnin mountain, an’ right 
whar we stand, waz one time all filled with 
melted an’ burnin’ rock, which kept bustin’ 
up’ard with a noise like a hundred cannon. 
Thet war hundreds uv years ago, when the 
red-men held the hull country, but ez they 
wuz killed an’ driven back, the flamin’ uv 
this place died too. Lower an’ lower it 
got, an’ at last wuz all gone, an’ the big 
red face uv stone, all thet war left ter 
watch, whar the awful mountain used ter 
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stand at bay. The Inguns say, too,— 
ye remember the thunder yesterday? 
Thet ‘tis the great chief’s voice, which 
is always heerd when a white man en- 
ters in—a warnin’ ter turn back! I 
don’t believe thet, but it did sound kinder 
currus.” 

As Paul spoke I felt a slight tremor of 
the ground, and — 

“Look, captain, thar they be! 
maron! cimmaron !” 

A cluster of animals were descending 
the steep side of the amphitheatre and in 
another instant had filed behind a long 
buttress of stone, out of sight. 

“Hyer—quick! Cache the dog an’ 
put out the fire, we may get a shot.” 

Blue Light was sent into a cleft, fastened 
and the fire covered. Then, taking our 
rifles, we ran half-crouching behind a wall 
of lava. Lying there, Paul peered around 
the corner and whispered — 

“ They’re comin’; we must git ter thet 
other rock, or they’ll see us. Now — grab 
yer gun — an’ run.” 

A few leaps gained us the last cover, and 
there we waited, trembling. 

“Took out, Paul! and tell 
they’re doing.” 

“ Nothin’ ter speak uv, they'll be hyer 
in a minnit. One—two—three—five—six 
ewes, an’ one old ram, Are ye ready?” 

“Yea!” 

But how I trembled—and my breath 
felt like hot steam. Looking, I saw not 
more than sixty yards away was_ the 
leader ; standing at ease upon a smooth 
face of almost perpendicular rock, his 
angular body upheld by the massive knees 
and hocks, which, with their spreading 
hoofs of cushioned horn, clutched and kept 
their hold ; backward above his shoulders 
was turned the finely modeled head, with 
its curved and wrinkled horns. One brief 
moment he stood, then leaped outward— 
no gathering of the feet made he —no 
bending of the sturdy knee — but, head- 
long, plunged below. Like birds, down 
flew the ewes after him, and all stood upon 
the margin of the pool; but the smoke of 
the too hastily covered fire betrayed us, 
and backward they went ; a few times they 
seemed to touch the rocks as they passed, 
and then the foremost, the great ram 
among them, gained the crest and were 
gone. Still I might get a shot, so covering 
one of the last ewes, I fired. 

“Well done!” shouted Paul, 
got her,” as the loud 
roused the echoes, 





Cim- 





me what 





Ne “ you’ve 
ring of, the rifle 
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Up we went, and found the ewe upon 
her side, with the track of the ball trans- 
versely through her body. Not the ram to 
be sure, but a cimmaron just the same, 
thought I, as with the skin and head, some 
hasty sketches were taken. 

“You made a good start, but that dog- 
goned fire spoilt it all.” 

Leaving the crater we traversed many 
leagues of mountain, then feeling both 
tired and hungry, lay down to rest below 
a small mound, or table of rock, late in the 
day. 

“I kin see sheep from hyer,” said Paul. 
“Look yonder! ’Bout sixty.” 

A quarter of a mile distant the flock 
c uld be seen, upon a glacier with not an 
atom of cover under which to approach. 
Continuing our scrutiny through a glass, we 
never thought of looking elsewhere, when 
a noise behind made us turn, a small stone 
came rolling down, and there—right above 
our heads, three large objects came flying 
from the summit of the mound. The first 
seemed suddenly arrested in his drop, and 
although not a sign of foothold was visi- 
ble, firmly stood half-way down the cliff, 
looking as though he trod the air. After 
him came the others, all rams of large size. 
I was completely dazed—my mouth dry, 
my heart thumping—as I looked upon them 
without movement, but when they began 
to run, regained my self-possession; a 
sharp whistle from Paul, and all three cim- 
maron stood as motionless as if part of the 
mound ; it was my chance of a lifetime— 
up came the rifle—then the report rang — 
as the bullet flattened just under the chest 
of the leading ram. Upward he sprang 
into the air —then alighting upon the same 
invisible something, cleared a projecting 
rock which blocked the way, and perfectly 
unharmed, vanished with the others over 
the rise. 

“ Feelin’s kinder got away with ye, hey, 
captain?” Thought the sight ud fetch 
ye—great game! Allus seemed kinder 
like spirits or flyin’ critters. Golly ! how 
the ole ram tuck the big rock, not less ’n 
fifteen feet across—boss skip thet war !” 

Weary and out of spirits at the failure, we 
returned to camp and strove by the aid of 
a good supper to cheer ourselves. It was 
during the preparation of this meal, that I 
noticed Paul searching for something 
among our packs; finally he turned to me 
and said: 

“Captain, I’m most ’feard ye’ll hev 
ter go back without the big ram, somehow 
the sa/¢ hez been lost—can’t find it no 
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whar—we can’t hunt unless we eat, an’ we 
can’t eat without sa/¢ and do much hard 
work in this kinder weather; ye’ll want all 
yer strength ter fight the cold—sure, cap- 
tain; we ve got meat in plenty, but ’tis no 
eood by itself, *twouldn’t stay down, no how 
—gimme sa//, my gun an’ ammunition, an’ 
a flint, an’ I kin NN 
live, but leave out pas 
the seasonin’ an’ 
ye: may ez well 
shut up fust ez 
last!” 

“T must have 
the big-horn 
sheep, Paul, come 





what may — I’d 
risk my life to get 
him!” 


“Thar’s a smart 
chunk uv bacon 
left, an’ if we're 
keerful ’twill last 
two days or so; 
figgerin’ this way, 
ye ‘ve got ter kill 
yer sheep an’ git 
hum inthree days. 
If ye only kill a 
big ram to-mor- 
rer, | think we kin 
manage the rest, ‘ 
ef it don’t only 
snow ; but if ye 
fail ter shoot the 
ram, like ez not 
we'll stick, an’ not 
pull through — 
thar must be no 
blunderin’; ye’ve 
got ter make a 
center shot!” 

Gloomy enough 
was that meal; 
never had I felt 
so perfectly de- 
pressed nor help- 
less. A hunter # 
gets but few 
chances at the 
wild sheep of the Rocky Mountains ; they 
live in regions where a man must brave the 
climate, and all besides, if he would number 
those splendid horns among his trophies ; 
but having set my heart upon the accom- 
plishment of this object, I cared for noth- 
ing besides. 

“Here goes the last grain uv salt; I 
found it in the bag. What d’ yer say, will 
ye start fur hum to-morrer, or stay one day 


longer an’ run the chance uv starvin’ an’ 
freezin’ ter hunt the cimmaron?”’ 
“Stay!” I shouted — even as I spoke a 
few flakes of snow came down. 
“The big red man way up thar, don’t 
let no white man leave without trouble, 
they say — here comes the snow !” 





“MINE AT Last!” 


Looking upward to the dull, fast-dark- 
ening sky, I strove to see the morrow. 

“ How from this silent world shall come 
my help?’ Can it be delved from the 
frowning mountains, or drawn from the 
darkling forest?—No! Here locked 
within my brain, the most that I can do, 
and no reassuring voice tells me that I 
shall be able to grasp my desire from 
nature’s mighty breast. 
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““Is THIS HYER THE MAN WHAT HUNG OVER THE 
CANON HALF DEAD?” 


Coldly the morning broke with slowly 
falling snow, as we shivered by the fire, 
taking in silence our scant allowance of 
food. No word was spoken—above us 
hung the dark countenance of the red 
man; but as if some internal fire yet lin- 
gered there, the snow melted as soon as it 
touched his face and the fierce lineaments 
beneath the damp looked yet more grimly 
downward at the two mortals shrinking be- 
neath his glance. 

Never in my life had a darker morning 
dawned — never before had all vital force 
so entirely forsaken me; the fierce wind 
of the impending storm curled the drift- 
ing snow about us, as Paul moved among 
our equipage, covering it from the falling 
flakes and prepared for the last chance at 
the cimmaron !—he took no rifle, as mine 
was to be the shot upon which so much 
depended. About my waist was belted a 
half blanket, which left the limbs free to 
run or leap, while the upper half covered 
both head and shoulders from the cold and 
snow. We had not taken a single step, 





when, uncon- 
sciously looking 
up, I saw a cim- 
maron_ standing 
among the upper 
tiers of the crater. 
Paul saw him at 
the same moment, 
and said — 

“He s Our 
game! Let’s fol- 
ler him!” 

Then like a cat 
he sprung up- 
ward, now catch- 
ing a tiny juniper 
to save himself— 
then up again 
with renewed life, 
I following, until 
we stood upon the topmost row—looking 
upon the fresh trail of our noble game. 


“ Here we paused to rest, and as my eye 


roamed over the great sea of craggs, I 
noticed a shingly mountain near at hand 
—all at once—legin to move ! 

“Great heaven!” Paul, look !- look ! can 
there be an eruption coming ?” 

The entire bulk oscillated slowly back 
and forth, as if moved by some underlying 
power of terrific force, making my head 
swim with the movement. 

“No! ’tis only the underground heat 
minglin’ with the cold outside air. Some 
parts of these wilds are much nearer the 
great inner furnaces than others. Don’t let 
it move ye.” With a wild thrill again we 
turned to the chase. Where had the great 
ram gone? His footmarks showed plainly 
enough in the fresh snow. 

“Here, said Paul — he’s took a plunge! 
Struck here wonst —then down thar, an’ 
so on.” 

The tracks led down the mountain in 
great stretching springs, then when the 
cafion’s bed was gained we saw that the 
frozen stream had been crossed at one 
bound, the beast alighting upon a mass of 
glaring ice, as firmly as if upon a plain of 
turf. Half way up the opposing steep we 
followed the traces of those tireless feet, 
until our own seemed little better than 
wooden clogs. But up we toiled, along 
the dizzy path until the stream and valley 
bed were gone from sight and we rested 
upon a narrow ledge, encompassed by 
drifting clouds. Below, at an awful depth, 


were the jagged rocks of the wild glen — 
above, the smooth boulders of the moun- 
tain’s bald peak. Paul stood just above 
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me upon a shelving mass, with his back to 
the main wall, trying to rouse me to gain 
the higher hold. Weak, and with swim- 
ming head, again and again I tried, fearing 
to leave my hold below and trust all to an 
upward swing. 

“Gimme yer gun: now rest a minnit — 
collect all yer strength —lay holt uv that 
juniper — think uv the cimmaron an’ 
come!” 

The last words seemed to well from the 
old man’s heart. I felt the touch, and 
nerved to instant strength, grasped the 
slender shrub — sprung upward — and 
writhing my body half onto the upper step, 
there hung suspended. 

“Hold on, fur God’s sake! 
breath an’ give ’nother twist!” 

Still holding the bush, I turned my face 
one instant downward. Away below, two 
great eagles were sailing in and out of a 
bank of cloud, uttering wild screams ; 
closing my eyes, I drew in a long breath, 
reached upward — it seemed my hold must 
give way, but a something far stronger 
than I carried me on till safe extended on 
that slippery hold. With faltering thanks 
I climbed higher and rested, taking some 
Indian stimulant Paul had at hand: once 
more forward and upward we climbed. 
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project himself from the brink of a gulch, 
out into the empty air, in a frightful curve 
and vanish from view. 

“ Quick ! captain ;” 
he scales t’other side.” 

As well as our trembling limbs would 
admit we hastened to the point, sank 
down for a moment’s rest in the soft snow 
behind a sheltering boulder, and looked. 
Below us sank the cafion, stripped of trees 
at its upper walls, but below thick show- 
ered with pines and juniper ; far down the 
deep throat an animal was fading from 
sight, with a speed that carried it across 
the river while we gazed, and through the 
snow-laden trees beyond, as with head 
thrown back, onward, upward it flew, 
scaling the steep, terraced side of the 
mountain like a spirit of the air, with the 
dry snow whirling in his wake, and almost 
hiding him from sight. Now he stops— 
full broadside, and, as if secure in the dis- 
tance, turns his head to scan the limitless 
mountain ranges for his enemies. 

“He’s too far—but ye may ez well 
take the shot, ’tis our /ast chance, cap- 
tain.” 

How my limbs trembled as I thought 
of how much hung upon the small bullet 
in my rifle! but loosening the belt, the 


we must see him as 





“FIGHT IT, PARDNER, OR WE’RE Lost!” 


“See!” said Paul, what a jump! 
‘Thought fust he’d taken flight alto- 
gether.” 


Just then appeared the form of the ram, 
flying in our front; the next, we saw him 


blanket dropped and I was ready to shoot. 
Laying the barrel in a crotched stick, I 
kneeled down, and with an upward glance, 
swept my eye along the dark tube to 
where the wild sheep stood so boldly, then 
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steadying the tremor that swept over my 
nerves, touched the trigger and fired! 
One instant there he stood—then sank to 
the earth, as if smitten by lightning! 
Never in my life had I felt such a joyous 
thrill, as Paul grasped my hand and 
shouted : 

* Well done; ve’ve killed him! the no- 


blest game in the mountains! an’ we'll 
make the trip back with good _ heart 


now. 

Giving him the smoking rifle, downward 
I sprang, from point to point, leaping like 
the sheep himself and following his trail, 
all fatigue gone before the wave of excite- 
ment which swept it away. Down o’er the 
shelving snow-covered rocks — through 
the tree-belt— across the stream at a 
bound, then upward, ’till upon the last ter- 
race I rushed forward, threw myself upon 
the splendid quarry, and grasped him by 
the horns — mine at last! He was fast 
dying, and as the blood streamed from his 
nostrils, turned his mild eyes to those wild 
mountains, till they stood reflected therein 
—those crags where he was nurtured and 
where he now lay, stung to the heart and 
dying —the pure snow drank the red 
stream eagerly, as he slowly bowed his 
head to the earth, then laid it down with 
a long sigh. 





Away from the west rolled the gray 
clouds, and swiftly through the break 


streamed the fiery sun; then the snow 
ceased, and for atime great nature seemed 
to smile, for the wild sheep’s form would 
be made enduring when all his brothers 
should be killed and driven away. 

Long we looked upon that noble animal, 
and after taking the dimensions, with head 
and hide, retraced our steps, well knowing 
that before the swift closing day brought 
the night, the eagle’s wing would sweep 
down from ’mong the peaks and the great 
birds, with the cross-foxes, gather at the 
red remains, stark and cold upon the 
cafion’s side. Bearing the head upon my. 
back, secured in place by a buckskin thong 
held in front, we began our march to camp 
—over all obstacles we sprang, the tireless 
activity of the cimmaron seemed transferred 
to us both. Paul going before, had some 
difficulty in descending a very steep slope, 
and upon arriving at the bottom shouted 
out in caution; but caution had left me, 
and with the horned head at my back, 
sprang, downward and from rock to rock, 
till we stood side by side. 

“Ts this hyer the man thet hung over 
the cafion half dead?” 
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“Do you know ’tis Christmas Eve, Paul ? 
I never thought to have such a happy 
one— 

Brightly burned the cedar logs, throwing 
a sweet odor upward with their flame — 
whose light touched the bent horns of my 
splendid trophy, as it lay within easy reach 
of my hand. I never stopped to count the 
cost, all was bright ; looking on that superb 
head, there seemed naught we might not 
conquer. 

A Christmas Eve it was for us, down 
deep in the volcano’s maw; for nature 
only shows her savage front that we may 
feel and closer draw within her heart! 
Once only I awoke that night, to find a 
strange wild moonlight streaming into the 
crater, and my gaze bent upon the stone 
head, which seemed to receive from that 
far-off planet “ Land of Dead Volcanoes” 
a kindred light ; for the sheen which rested 
there appeared to kindle all its smoulder- 
ing fire, and be flung back in many a bale- 
ful gleam. 


CHAPTER. X1V., 


CuHRISTMAS Day came and went, and the 
day following, one of the most eventful 
of our lives, found Paul and me standing 
upon the banks of the Sulphur River—but 
warm no longer—its tide was turned to 
ice, through which the horses forced their 
struggling way. We had eaten only a few 
breadcrumbs that morning, and knew we 
must reach Paul’s cabin by nightfall or not 
at all—a fierce blast blew almost in our 
faces, and with it the driving snow. 

“Look’s purty blue, captain; the ole 
chief's follerin’ us!” 

I only looked upon the wild sheep’s head 
upon the mustang’s back, and felt no fear. 

“Ye’re hungry, ain't ye?” An’ cold? 
An’ yer mittens is all torn.” 

“All this is nothing, Paul, I am quite 
strong.” 

“Don’t be too sure uv yer strength—it 
sometimes misleads us, ’specially in such 
awful cold.” 

It was too freezing to ride, so we trudged 
along steadily on foot. Down came the 
snow, obliterating every object from view, 
while the frost stole over our hunger- 
stricken bodies with its icy breath. For 
atime the pain of fast benumbing limbs 
was fearful, and I strove against it, looking 
backward upon the beautiful outlines of 
that head, which even the driving snow 
could not hide. 





























The desire of my hunter’s life had been 
attained. After a time I felt that it was 
not nearly so cold, and, except the still fall- 
ing snow, was not unbearable at all. I 
forgot the terrible vital strain of that strug- 
gle on the cliff—my gnawing hunger. A 
strange calmness came upon me, before 
which the stinging cold disappeared — 
a perfect contentment, which made the 
bleak horizon draw in closer, deadened 
my shuffling footfalls and pressed its soft 
touch upon my heavy lids; I did not know 
it. The world was leaving me then; but, 
oh! so gently that mind and sense alike 
yielded to let it pass. Once my head 
turned. Yes, there was the wild sheep’s 
front, and its very possession lulled me to a 
yet deeper and more fatal lethargy; only a 
fluttering in my breast told how the lamp 
of life had burnt. All my powers of body 
and mind urged to stop and rest. Raising 
my hand a moment to my face, I found it 
frozen to the leading rein of my horse. 

Great powers above! I was freezing to 
death; nay, more than half-frozen then. 
Was this, then, dea/h? Instant the blood 
left the vitals and surged ina flood back 
to the brain and limbs. My voice, without 
volition, uttered a shout, while limbs and 
body strove to forge ahead and escape that 
swiftly coming doom. 

Paul heard, understood in a moment, 
and beat me all over, ’till he roused my 
anger and saved my life! Then kindling 


a fire, rubbed feet and hands with snow, 
till the red blood showed. 

“Keep alive, fur five miles more !—Don't 
let yourself go an instant ; or cimmaron or 
not, ye’ll 
desert. 


leave yer bones in this hyer 
Fight it, pardner! or we’re Jost!” 
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The last mile was terrible. So drowsy 
I could scarcely move, and with all reason 
swept away, | toiled along. Fiercer blew 
the wind. It was evening, and soon in 
blackest gloom the night would be there. 
Could we survive? 

Just before reaching the cabin, the 
dreadful cold pressed upon my vitals, held 
me closer yet in its grasp—and would 
even then have conquered, had I not 
turned one last look upon my prize and 
seen it was slowly loosening from the back 
of the horse. The sight revived me as 
nothing else could; Paul came in answer 
to my call, and together, with frozen 
hands we held it in place till the cabin 
was gained, then, cutting the ropes, we 
lifting, laid it upon a soft bank of snow 
—safe/ Turning our faithful horses into 
the rude shed, Paul lighted a fire, which 
soon restored warmth enough to our bodies 
to enable us to move about and take a 
little food. 

I, however, was much more exhausted 
than he, and soon the shock and transi- 
tion came. The log-walls of the cabin 
seemed to shoot suddenly upward —the 
wild sheep’s head to dilate to huge pro- 
portions, as I sunk heavily downward in an 
unconscious stupor—truly the red chief's 
hatred followed to the last. 

Weeks after, as I stood among my tro- 
phies, Paul took my hand — 

“T’ll hev ’em all sent ter ye, captain, 
in the spring — when the bluebirds come. 
God bless ye — Good-bye ! 

Then mounting my horse, with the two 
heads-—cimmaron and grizzly bear — be- 
hind my saddle, I sadly turned my face to 
the East. 


I sought her first where the snowdrifts sleep 
And pine-tree ranks their long watch keep, 
For deep she dwelt in the Sunset land, 

A fastness wild, where the mountains grand, 
Stormed upward all, ’round her maiden home, 
Where the fierce gray bear and cimmaron roam, 
And western skies spread far over all 

Their arching blue, and their crimson pall. 
No man had seen; I of all alone 

Had bended low at her rock-piled throne, 
Had there drank deep of her soft, dark eye 
And watched her move as the stream glides by, 
Or cougar draws through the bending reeds 
His sinuous form, where the red deer feeds, 
Her soft cheek, ripe with the red man’s blood, 
Was backward swept by her hair’s dark flood. 
It drooped above, o’er her bosom’s snow 

And wreathed her limbs its waves below, 
While perfume sweet of the golden air 

The hemlock’s breath, and flower-bell fair 
Enwrapt her ’round like a floating veil 


Of incense'rare, from the dawn-cloud pale. 












































THE SUNSET LAND. 


My camp-fire burned with a dull, dead glow, 
The low wind moved with a sigh below ; 

I heard the wail of the distant gray 

Coyote’s voice ’mong the rocks away, 

In quivering chord on the evening air, 

Make cadence sad, as it lingered there. 

A silence deep on its mighty breast 

Then held me close, in a dreamy rest. 

My heart was filled with a new delight, 

Fixed was my gaze on a presence bright, 

That wavered slow o’er the stream’s smooth tide 
In vapory cloud, from its surface wide. 

Then, as it grew, a voice slowly ’woke 

The pulseless air ; and itssoft tones spoke: 
‘*Tf you would win, from this region vast, 
Deep delve your fame: let all of the past 

Fade backward dim—So must you brave 
Danger and toil, and a hunter’s grave. 

Strain up you must! where the cimmaron’s feet 
Have glanced—nor heed of your heartstring’s beat, 
When high aloft from the storm-cloud’s ring 
Your cheek is brushed by the eagle’s wing ; 
And far below in his dim, rank lair, 

Rouse to fierce fight, the ponderous bear, 

Heed naught of toil ; nor of years of pain— 
Their forms create in the mould again ; 

The genius I, of a new-born art, 

Win! win you must! that we ne’er may part.” 


Slow did she fade from my sight away, 
As golden morn slow fused to day, 
And there I wooed, through long, long years, 
The future vague, with its doubts and fears 
Would cloud her smiles in his dim gray veil 
*Till all was cold, and her beauty pale ; 

And oft I sank to a lonely rest 

Afar from man, where the earth’s great breast 
Was ripped and torn by the lava’s path 

When glowed the crust in his blazing wrath, 
And felt her arms, with their clinging twine 
Close strain me there like a girdling vine, 

So warm and sweet to her soft red mouth, 

Its breath like wind from the golden south, 
*Till o’er my sense the perfumes slow creep 
And fades the world, in a calm, dim sleep. 

















THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE SURPRISE.’ 


(Being the Diary of a Trip Around the World by a College Boy.) 


IX. 


JAPAN ONCE MORE. 

April 10, 1876.—Osaka, on the Inland Sea 
of -Japan.” Left the steamer at Kobe, a 
little port at the eastern extremity of the 
most beautiful bit of water in the world— 
the Inland Sea of Japan. A railway has 
just been opened between this place and 
Osaka, fifteen miles. The only other one 
in the country covers the eighteen miles 
between Tokio and Yokohama. Every- 
thing about the stations and cars indicates 
the typical Japanese neatness. For these 
fifteen miles the first class fare is one dol- 
lar, and the second class sixty cents; not 
particularly cheap according to American 
notions, but a fair price considering that 
all the plant and much of the labor had 
to come from the other side of the globe. 
The second class cars on this line are like 
a horse-car. We reached Osaka in an 
hour. Careftil traveling this! 

This is ‘an important town of about 
400,000, and was the administrative capi- 
tal of the country in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, when the great Tycoon 
Taikosama—the same who destroyed the 
Catholics at Nagasaki—built a great castle 
here. ‘This castle was the last stronghold 
of the spirit of old Japan, for it was here 
that the last of the Tycoons took refuge in 
1868, just before the present. dynasty came 
into power, with the Mikado as political as 
well as spiritual head of the state. 

Armed with the consul’s card, I went up 
to this castle. The sentinel at the gate 
halted me, and to him I showed the card 
of our commercial representative. Of 
course, this was all pantomime. He would 
not take the card, but called out to the 
corporal of the guard, to whom I showed 
my credentials. I utilized the fifteen 
minutes this officer kept me waiting, in 
sketching the sentinel, who viewed my 
behavior with unconcealed. displeasure. A 
sentinel is evidently a bigger swell here 
than elsewhere, for most of the people that 
passed him while I waited, saluted with 
much deference, but he never deigned to 
return the salute. 

His uniform was foreign in stuff and de- 
sign, and no doubt a marvel to all natives. 





The government have not, however, adapt- 
ed the regulation rifles to the size of the 
soldiers, which makes these men appear like 
boys with grown-up weapons in their hands. 
The one article of accoutrement not strictly 
European, was a book hung at his side, in 
which, no doubt, the officers are expected 
to write remarks. 

The officer who had taken my card po- 
litely gave me to understand that he would 
show me over the castle. It is to-day a 
military depot of much importance, and 
from the trouble they took about my visit, 
I judge that they are not over anxious to 
have visitors. Much of the work has been 
altered and made to conform to modern 
military requirements. All the available 
ground had been cut up into scientific 
earthworks, evidently for purposes of in- 
struction. There is a large garrison here, 
and no doubt a school for non-commis- 
sioned officers on the plan of the German 
one at Potsdam. And yet for a people so 
systematic and docile as the Japanese, the 
military discipline appears to be very lax. 
I noticed it among the Tokio troops, and 
still more so in this military post. The 
sentry at the castle gate was lazily leaning 
against the sentry-box with his legs crossed, 
while, as I stopped to examine anything 
with the guide, the soldiers who would be 
in the neighborhood would lounge up and 
assume familiar attitudes. near us, appar- 
ently unaccustomed to what we understand 
as military discipline. 

I measured some of the stones that made 
up the walls with my walking-stick, and 
found a majority of them forty feet by thir- 
teen. The question is, how were they ever 
put in position? We are not accustomed 
to give the Japanese credit for much en- 
gineering talent, and yet they have man- 
aged to build on a hill a castle of stone 
which we would, I think, have difficulty in 
reproducing to-day, in spite of our boasted 
engineering achievements. They appear 
to have lost the art of moving large and 
heavy pieces of stone—and so have the 
Chinese as well. 

Kioto, April 11, Nakamuraya Hotel, Tues- 
day.—Breakfast at six o’clock this morning, 


1 The first instalment of the Diary was in OuTiNnG for May. 
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and at 6:45 off for Kioto, thirty-three 
miles, all the way up a gentle incline, to 
the old capital of Japan. I had two naked 
coolies to my jéniriksha, and my baggage 
followed in the same style. The men sang 
and chattered all the way, as on my first 
ride from the wreck ; the air was fragrant 
with the blossoming of spring; the tem- 
perature was like that of a fine May day ; 
we passed innumerable charming little 
residences and temples. ‘The scenery was 
mountainous all the way, although our 
road was of an easy grade, and, like all 
roads I have seen in Japan, was smooth 
as smooth could be, and free from dust or 
mud. ‘The naked coolies kept up a swing- 
ing trot for the whole thirty-three miles, 
only stopping four times for some tea and 
rice and a bit of breathing time. They did 
not seem to know fatigue. The trip seemed 
a source of great pleasure, and to my great 
surprise, we drew up at this hotel after only 
six hours and a half of traveling. That is 
to say, these hack runners pulled me in a 
wagon thirty-three miles between break- 
fast and lunch atthe rate of more than five 
miles an hour. Now compare this with my 
wretched traveling on the great Chinese 
highway, where the fastest progression 
you could procure, for love or money, was 
thirty miles in twelve hours in medieval 
dump-carts, on roads that could only be 


matched in the Adirondacks—or in New 
York city. 
The difference between Chinese and 


Japanese is illustrated by the difference in 
their roads. 

At Fujimi, an outskirt of Kioto, through 
which we passed, was fought the great and 
bloody battle that destroyed forever the 
rule of the Tycoon and started the coun- 
try in the path of foreign ideas. It is hard 
to believe that all this was only in 1868. 
Suppose the battle had gone against the 
Mikado. What then? Would Japan have 
been any the worse for it? I certainly 
would not have had this trip, but in other 
respects, guzen sabe! 

After lunch at this hotel, where I have 
a room made up of a mat or two, paper 
panels and a screen, I started out to visit 
a Japanese exhibition now open in the old 
palace of the Mikado. Kusaka told me 
not to miss it on any account, and he spoke 
wisely. This is the same palace that was 
carefully kept from all profane eyes while 
the “Son of Heaven” lived there, and which 
Baron Huebner, in 1871, tried in vain to 
see, although at that time the Mikado had 
transferred his court to Tokio. 
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But now the humbug is at an end, and 


‘what was once an object of sacred regard 


by all pious Japanese, is a show for the 
millions. 

The Mikado’s dwelling apartments have 
been preserved intact as part of the exhi- 
bition—truly a wonderful one in the rich- 
ness and beauty of native ornament and 
utensil! The scene is marred, however, by 
large oil paintings of their Imperial High- 
nesses done in European style. The Mi- 
kado is rigged out in the trumpery of a 
West Indian president. Both are extremely 
unlovely in appearance, and he, particu- 
larly, looks so uncomfortable in his new 
clothes as to appear not merely undigni- 
fied, but ludicrous. 

How much more imposing he would 
have appeared to us in native robes ! 

History records wonderful wealth scat- 
tered about these buildings, golden roofs, 
and the like. But all I could see was that 
the buildings were more imposing than 
ordinary native buildings, and the carving 
and furniture more magnificent—nothing 
more. 

By far the most remarkable thing about 
the grounds is the exquisite landscape gar- 
dening ; different from anything in our 
part of the world —vastly more artistic, 
more delicate, and more minute. ‘The 
grotto work, cascades, winding streams, 
bridges and lakes appearing at unexpected 
moments, together with the great skill 
which was shown in training plants to any 
shape, roused my wonder quite as much as 
my admiration. 

Japanese industry is most completely 
represented, but there are also some Euro- 
pean collections ; for instance, a skeleton, 
and a number of anatomical charts. This 
is significant in connection with the super- 
stition of the Buddhists against touching 
dead bodies. When the government started 
to introduce knapsacks, boots, belts, and 
other leather military effects, there was 
great difficulty in getting men to work in 
leather, because it was connected with the 
death of an animal. As it is, a leather 
worker is the most degraded of mankind 
to the average native. 

I should not forget to mention that the 
cost of seeing the whole exhibition was six 
and a half cents. 

Went that night to the grand opera, where 
I paid six cents for my stall. The opera 
was curious, but rather a bore. The fine 
points were for the most part lost to 
me, while the feature most prominently 
displayed was a monotonous swaying and 
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singing of the most formal and mechanical 
nature. The stranger could see that the 
performance had cost an immense amount 
of patient drilling; but, as a whole, it ap- 
peared acrobatic rather than dramatic in 
its nature. The costumes were, however, 
of the most costly and tasteful nature. 
This opera furnished an “ incidental di- 
vertissement ” in the nature of a subdued 
ballet, in which twenty maidens, arrayed 





like court ladies, in fans and flowing silks, 
proceeded in unison to arch their necks, 
twirl their fans, stamp their dainty feet, 
cross their arms, clap their little hands, 
turn around, smile, and go through num- 
berless other graceful motions, that evi- 
dently gave much pleasure to the audience. 
It was all very gracefully done, and done 
as though all were pulled by one string at 
the same time. It was evidently not con- 
sidered good form to display any levity 
in these performances. All passed off 
decorously and solemnly. It appeared 
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to be altogether too modest an exhibition 
to please our opera audience—especially 
the ballet part. 


ON THE TOKAIDO. 


April 13.—Left the Nakamuraya Hotel 
at seven on the morning after my opera 
experience, for a lake that is famed in 
Japan for its beautiful scenery and re- 
Biwa, 


ligious associations. Its name, 


means “lute with four strings,” and it 
certainly deserves a poetic name, if ever 
a lake did. Magnificent mountains rise 
from the edge of the water to picturesque 
heights, some tipped with snow. Quaint 
temples peep out from behind the trees at 
every commanding point. The surface of 
this mysterious sheet of water is here and 
there livened by a sail or a flock of water- 
fowl. Priests appear to govern this peace- 
ful neighborhood, although it is the heart 
of the best tea-growing section of the 
country. 
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THE CAB OF JAPAN, 


My jiniriksha had two men to pull it, 
for our road was mountainous. Soon after 
leaving the city we entered gorges with 
steep rocky sides, and most of our road lay 
close to mountain streams. This is a coun- 
try highly favored in the matter of water. 
Every field seems to have the means near 
at hand for keeping well watered. What 
a blessing it would be to the inhabitants 
of the Hudson River valley had they a 
little Japanese irrigation through the hot 
months! 

Workmen were standing in the tea fields 
up to their knees in water. It looks well 
enough in warm weather, but is rather 
hard on the skin, producing eruptions and 
swellings. Some wore a species of cloth 
boot as a protection against leeches, but 
others, I noticed, did not. Perhaps they 
were too poor. 

The road we have traveled is the Broad- 
way of Japan, a wide and well-built high- 
way running for three hundred miles past 
the most interesting and important towns 
of this busy empire. When Kaempfer, the 
great Dutch traveler, made his first jour- 
ney along this same road in 1690, he re- 
marked upon the busy air it wore, upon 
the crowds of travelers he met, and upon 
its good condition. It is as good as the 
best Swiss road, and must be almost as 
difficult to keep in repair. 


This was real old Japan with no admix- 
ture of base foreign imitation. Fierce re- 
tainers stalked by with long swords bris- 
tling from their belts ; sleek little ponies 
ambled along with loads of various kinds; 
bullocks made their way leisurely, loaded 
high with bundles. But with all the loads 
that men and beasts struggled under, they 
one and all appeared to be laboring for a 
good end. All seemed contented and 
well fed. The. four-footed beasts were all 
humanely treated, and I saw none of the 
revolting cruelty to animals that is a daily 
source of disgust in China. 

On reaching Lake Biwa I hastened to a 
famous shrine called Midera, where I 
found myself among a number of pil- 
grims who had come to worship the 
divinity in whose honor the building is 
erected. This god has many good gifts 
for his worshipers, and the walls of the 
temple are adorned with pictures illustrat- 
ing his beneficent power. A recent one 
describes the miraculous way in which he 
saved a gentleman from drowning. The 
artist paints the faithful sinner battling 
with the waves and shouting for help. In 
the distance is seen this generous saint 
propelling a native craft as hard as he can 
toward the sinking man. Far away in 
the background is a picturesque attempt 
to represent a steamboat, from which I 
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gather that the luckless Japanese fell over- 
board from one of these modern institu- 
tions. 

It is not difficult, in looking at the forms 
of worship here, to fancy one’s self in a 
Roman Catholic country. The paintings 
on the wall glorify the power of the saints. 
The images that are on every side but re- 
call to the believer the teachings of the 
pious man whose features are there per- 
petuated. Worshipers enter the building 
with every manifestation of devotion. 
They drop their coppers into the contribu- 
tion box, kneel reverently on the floor and 
clasp their hands in prayer, Who shall 
say that their prayer is not from a contrite 
heart, or that their purpose is not to lead 
a more honest life. Certain it is that if 
religion has anything to do with making 
a people clean, courteous and honest, the 
religion of the Japanese does many things 
quite as well, if not better, than that of the 
so-called True Church. The worshipers 
I saw paid no attention to me, but confined 
themselves to their devotions, visiting one 
shrine after another until they had done 
the round of their rites. 

April 16, 1876.—Left Kioto on the 13th. 
One jiniriksha carried the baggage, con- 
sisting of a valise, shawl, bundle, and two 
boxes full of curios ; the other carried my 
tired self. 
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A SWELL OF.THE OLDEN TIME, 


Five miles from Kioto, at Fujimi, I went 
on board the quaint steamboat that runs 
from hereto Osaka. It is the only steamer 
on any river of the empire, and from what 
I could learn, the only steam-craft com- 
pletely managed by natives. I could al- 
most say that it was conceived and built by 
Japanese. This steamer, or rude steam 
launch, draws about twelve inches of wa- 
ter, appears to be but a square box of a 
cabin with a boiler stowed away some- 
where, and a low pilot-house on deck. I 
was told that this steamer blew up at fre- 
quent though irregular intervals. 

Our departure from the wharf at Fujimi 
created as much local excitement as a 
Pacific mailer used to do in the golden 
days of California enterprise. We were 
regarded with the interest attaching to 
people embarking upon a new if not dan- 
gerous enterprise, say ballooning or bi- 
cycling. There is a regular packet that 
takes twelve hours to make the thirty 
miles, that is drawn by coolies, and is per- 
fectly harmless, and I have no doubt that 
we were looked upon as very foolhardy to 
hazard our lives on a new-fangled machine 
merely to gain a few hours. 

The river is so clear and so shallow that 
I could see the pebbles at the bottom, and 
it seemed as though I could bring them up 
with my hands. The bends of the river are 
very sharp, and to get around them suc- 
cessfully, deck-hands are stationed fore and 
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IN THE PILOT-HOUSE, 


aft with long poles, by means of which the 
steamer is punted around. When the boat 
gets on a shoal the punting is also resorted to 
with equally satisfactory effect. The pilot- 
house was occupied by two helmsmen, who 
squatted on their haunches on either side 
of a wheel whose plane was parallel to the 
deck of the boat, instead of perpendicular, 
as with us. The pilot-house was naturally 
only high enough to allow of these two men 
crouching in. The native captain of this 
strange craft paced the top of the concern, 
that passes for a deck, with evident pride 
in his command. This is no doubt looked 
upon as a post as important to a Japanese 
skipper as a commodore’s berth on a trans- 
atlantic liner to any English sailor. 

There was a main cabin forward, full of 
natives, who spent their time principally 
in smoking and making tea. In the after 
cabin I had as fellow-passengers a culti- 
vated elderly native and his female com- 
panion, whom I took to be his wife. She 
sat on the floor while he paid a high tribute 
to foreign ideas by making use of a chair. 
The two chatted together in an animated 
and agreeable manner, laughing every now 
and then over some joke or other, possi- 
bly at my expense. The lady made tea 
for the two, and wrote a letter. I knew 
nothing, of course, about these two, but 
am, nevertheless, quite sure that in any so- 
ciety of gentlemen and ladies they would 
appear valuable social additions. The 
number of people I meet here that show 
by their behavior in public the result of 
high breeding and courtesy astonishes me. 
It surpasses anything to be found among 
people that we are accustomed to consider 
civilized. 


My thirty-three miles of 
steamer ended in six hours 
from starting, and I was 
again in Osaka; That is 
to say, it took me as long 
to come down the swift 
current of a river in a na- 
tive steamer as it would 
have taken to be pulled by 
men in a jiniriksha. 

TEMPLE OF THE MOON. 

Next day took a six- 
mile walk from Kobe to 
the famous Moon Temple. 
To tell the truth, I did not 
care much what sort of a 
temple I was to see, but I 
enjoy very much getting 

off alone among the people, and seeing 
what they do with their time. I soon lost 
my way, and managed by careful use of 
my dictionary to engage a small boy to 
pilot me. We reached the temple after a 
walk through scenery of the most engag- 
ing kind, by the edges of great ravines, 
through beautiful groves, and up the slopes 
of majestic hills. I cannot rid myself of 
the feeling that I am continually in some 
gentleman’s park, so neatly is everything 
kept. The temple is way up the moun- 
tain, and I found there a number of weary 
pilgrims refreshing themselves in the tea- 
houses surrounding it. The worshipers | 
saw were hearty, strapping fellows, who 
went about their spiritual work with evident 
sincerity. A big gong hung at the entrance, 
and on this instrument each pilgrim made 
a great noise, for the purpose, I suppose, of 
calling to himself the attention of the deity 
he saw fit on this occasion to invoke. When 
he feels satisfied that the bell has been an- 
swered, he goes down on his knees and 
offers his prayer with folded hands, before 
each shrine in turn. Priests have printed 
slips that may be bought, and these are 
seen decorating the Temple garden, hung 
on to bamboo strips. The appearance pre- 
sented by the Moon Temple front yard on 
the day I was there was very much that of 
a botanical garden, with every plant care- 
fully labeled. . 

I made a dinner of raw turnip, rice, 
tea, and a sweetmeat made of sweet bean. 
My Japanese messmates became com- 
municative after a while, and when I 
pulled out my sketch-book were immense- 
ly interested. Pantomime naturally formed 
the most prominent part of our meal. 
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When I wished afterward to inquire my 
way to the steamer, I could find no equiv- 
alent expression in the Japanese, so I made 
the nearest approach to a picture of one in 
my sketch-book. My companions caught 
the idea immediately, and with many signs 
of satisfaction pointed out the way. Soon 
afterward another party of pilgrims came 
along, and were told of my achievement in 
the illustrating line. They were evidently 
incredulous, and my friends and backers 
became very indignant at their suspicions ; 
they asked me for my sketch-book, and- 
showed it to these unbelievers. The min- 
ute they saw it, they broke out in loud ex- 
pressions of satisfaction, bowing to me, and 
grunting approval in the most charming 
manner. 

How I wished I could talk their lan- 
guage, and tell them how much pleasure I 
had found in their country. 

April 18, Yokohama again.—Started off 
early yesterday morning for a day’s sight- 
seeing in company with a fellow-guest at 
the hotel, who was just twelve hours old 
on Japanese soil. He had read himself 
into a nervous fever over books on the 
country, all of which told of Europeans 
being cut down in the street for the amuse- 
ment of passing natives. It was some time 


before I could persuade him that we might 


do without a mounted escort. 

We headed for Kamakura, a city that 
had once been the capital of the country, 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and isreported by the Jesuit mission- 
aries to have contained about a million 
souls. It is now of no commercial impor- 
tance and only valuable for those who are 
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jiniriksha men cover 


willing to go long dis- 
tances to see beautiful 
sights. 

Half the pleasure of 
my trip consisted in 
watching my _ sturdy 


the twenty miles to 
Enoshima as though I 
were doing them a 
great favor by not 
interfering with any 
amount of speed they 
chose to put on. The 
day grew warm as we 
progressed, and one by 
one the garments of my 
runners came off until 
nothing remained save 
a band around their 
waists. Their skin was 
elaborately adorned 
by the tattooing nee- 
dle into representations 
of dragons, plants, and 
lovely women. The 
sweat poured ovei 
these eccentric figures, 
making them to dance 
about in kaleidoscopic manner over the 
shining muscles. 

Toward noon we reach the bewitching 
little Island of Enoshima, one of the love- 
liest, freshest little spots that ever refreshed 
the eyes of weary travelers. The Japanese 
historian tells the story of this bit of land 
in the following words : 











“In the sixth year of the reign of Kai Kua Tenno 
(152 A. C.), a great storm arose at night off the 
coast of Sagami; black clouds 
covered the sea, and the waves 
mounted to heaven. In the 
morning celestial music was 
heard, and there appeared in a 
rift in the clouds a lovely lady 
of divine form accompanied by 
two boys of surpassing beauty. 
The storm ceased, the black 
clouds lifted, and the island of 
Enoshima, upon the top of which 
sat the heavenly lady, appeared. 
Then all the inhabitants of that 
coast worshiped her.” 


This was the goddess 
Benten, who seems to have 
been a sort of female St. 
Patrick in her way, for she 
is reported to have purged 
this place of no end of 
dragons that used to make 
the neighborhood intol- 
erable. 





THE LAST VOYAGE 


The approach to the top of this little 
toy island, for most Japanese things have 
a toy look to me, is through a steep cafion 
cut through the rock. ‘The way is dense- 
ly crowded with all sorts of shops and a 
host of pilgrims. We were soon taken in 
tow by a fatherly and polite priest, who 
tramped us from temple to temple, at each 
of which he proceeded in the choicest 
vernacular to tell us much that was no 
doubt of great historic interest, but not a 
word of which could, in the nature of 
things, do me any good. 

Finally we entered the great cave of 
Benten, where the mighty goddess is wor- 
shiped. The entrance is only possible at 
low tide, for at other times the waves hold 
the gates. We crawl on and on in this 
cavernous labyrinth wondering how long 
this sort of thing can last, and speculating 
on the chances of the priest choosing to 
lead me astray and drop me down a thou- 
sand fathoms into some secret hole in pun- 
ishment of my temerity. But the priest 
proves as kindly as his shaven head makes 
him appear, and at the next turn of the rock 
there appears a weird little shrine covered 
with candles of a size seen on Christmas 
trees. After our long absence from day- 


light and weary pilgrimage, the sight ap- 


peared very cheering and even impressive. 

When we had finished our exploration 
about the mystic isle, we went into a tea 
house and were escorted to an upper 
chamber by three simpering and wriggling 
damsels of the island, who no doubt in- 
tended their behavior to be of a particu- 
larly prepossessing nature. Down we 
tumbled onto our stocking feet waiting the 
reappearance of the nymphs, who had 


OF THE SURPRISE. 

skipped away for our meal. When they 
came they placed before us low stands on 
which were all the paraphernalia for the 
smoker beside tea and sweetmeats. When 
we were presumed to have satisfied our- 
selves with tea and tobacco, none of which 
I touched, the serious part of the meal 
commenced. The courses followed cne 
another in little lackered bowls on dainty 
lackered stands. The fish, as usual, was 
the best dish. Chopsticks were used for 
every course, soup included. ‘Tea and 
rice came into the dinner in the same way 
as bread and potatoes with us. 

On finishing our little meal we put on our 
shoes, dropped a deep salaam to our grace- 
ful hostess, mounted our j7nirikshas, and 
took the way along the beach. ‘The waves 
of the Pacific lapped up about the wheels 
of the wagon as we flew along, and now 
and then a bigger one than the rest would 
roll up over the coolies knees to their great 
delight. 

The colossal Buddha statue which we 
next reached is one of the marvels of the 
country. ‘The great apostle of quietism is 
seated with crossed legs in the midst of a 
grove of trees whose tops scarcely reach 
far enough to keep the sun from his shoul- 
ders. His height as he sits, is forty-four 
feet, while his circumference is eighty- 
seven: his face is eight feet and a half long, 
and it takes more than a yard measure to 
reach around his thumb. ‘Taken in con- 
nection with the colossal proportions, the 
work is of some merit artistically. Cer- 
tain it is that the spirit of silence that 
appeared to rule this spot, had an appro- 
priate representative in this great sphinx- 
like god. 


[To be continued.] 
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HE snow - shoe 
: and toboggan 
are modern 
only in the 

i sense that they 
t are the accom- 

il f paniments of 

\ the latest additions to the list 

i of winter sports in this country. 

\| i The inhabitant of the regions 
44 | of heavy snow-falls must have 
j } been led at an early stage of 

| his existence to devise these 
simple, and yet even in this in- 
ventive age, unimproved con- 
trivances for traversing the 
yielding surface of deep snows. 

Early explorers among the Esquimaux, 
Laplanders and Siberians mention the 
snow-shoe. Champlain and La Salle, 
nearly three hundred years ago, found 
and used them in their explorations of 
Canada. La Péyrouse, in his voyages at 
the close of the last century along the 
coast of Tartary, observed the snow-shoe 
in the huts of the natives, and the Museum 
of St. Ignatius College at Rome had a pair 
from northern Asia. The pioneers in New 
England followed the practice of the In- 
dians in using the snow-shoe and tobog- 
gan, which then were rather the adjuncts of 





labor and privation incidental to the hard 
struggles attending the settlement of the 
new country, than of pastime and convivi- 
ality. In letters sent back to England dur- 
ing colonial days, reference is made to the 
snow-shoe as one of the novelties of the 
country. The Earl of Bellamont writes to 
the Lords of ‘Trade of the military equip- 
ment of the French at Montreal, that “there 
are arms for 2,500 men, with ammunition 
in proportion; that there are 2,500 small 
boats, as many canoes, and 1,500 pair of 
snow-shoes or racquets, a: pair whereof I 
now send your Lordships by Captain Deer- 
ing, who commands the ship Fortune, that 
you may see the manner of them.” Again, 
in the “ Relation of the March of the Gov- 
ernor of Canada into New York—that the 
snow upon the ground was hard frozen 
(though in most places four foote deepe) 
made use of Indian snow-shoes w hath 
the very forme of a rackett tyed to each 
foote, whereby ye body and feet are kept 
from sincking into the snow.” The snow- 
shoe and toboggan were part of the neces- 
sary equipment of every winter expedition 
during the various early wars of this coun- 
try. In Sir John Johnson’s orderly book, 
under date of January 4, 1777, at Lachine, 
is found the following order: ‘ They 
(his soldiers) will practice marching -on 
snow-shoes.” Until comparatively recent 
times the Canadian troops’ were regularly 
drilled in what might be termed winter tac- 
tics upon the snow-shoe, that were intro- 
duced by General Riedesel a century ago. 
At present part of the regular outfit of the 
volunteers of the Dominion includes this 
vehicle of winter travel. 

Snow-shoeing has always been one of the 
winter features of Canada. Outside of com- 
munities the snow-shoe is found in nearly 
every house. However, the hardships and 
physical exercise of early Canadian life gave 
little time or inclination to the people to use 
the snow-shoe and toboggan for pleasure. 
It was not until some forty years ago that, 
a leisure class having developed, the Anglo- 
Saxon element, with their Norseman blood 
and natural love of out-of-door sports, 
seized upon the Indian snow-shoe and to- 
boggan wherewith to utilize for sport the 
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deep snows of the long Canadian winters — 
climatic conditions which the French habi- 
tant had long considered on the darkest 
side. A view, perhaps, well expressed when, 
in congratulating his king upon the loss 
of Canada, Voltaire sneeringly referred to 
it as “1,500 leagues of snow.” However, 
this is but natural if one pauses to consider 
the characteristics of the French toward the 
pleasures of fétes rather than those spring- 
ing from physical exercise. 

With the organization of the Montreal 
Snow-shoe Club in 1840, snow-shoeing as a 
sport may be said to have commenced; and 
a hundred or more associate clubs, with a 
membership of several thousand, now marks 
the growth and popularity 
of the sport which has ren- 
dered about Montreal the 
snow-shoe meeting-places 
of Cote des Neiges, La- 
chine, and Sault des Ré- 
collets, almost synonymous 
with jollity. 

THE SNOW-SHOE. — This 
is made of a stick of light 
ash or hickory about half 


















































contracts where the 
ends of the stick are 
brought together 
and fastened, and 
which forms the tail of the shoe. This ellip- 
tical frame varies from two to four feet in 
length and ten to eighteen inches in its 
greatest width. The frame is strengthened 
by a narrow, flat strip of wood fitted in some 
four or five inches from the front, and a 
similar piece, perhaps double that distance, 
from the tail of the shoe. The interior of 
the frame, with the exception of a space of 
about four inches wide back of the front 
cross-piece, is filled in by weaving across 
strong deer sinews or rawhide between the 
cross-pieces, and finer sinews and meshes in 
the remaining spaces. Strong lacings run- 
ning at right angles to the front cross-piece 
fill the space left except an opening some 
four inches square in the center. ‘The shoe 
is fastened to the moccasined foot by a 
deer thong, the ends of which are passed 
down through two strengthened meshes 
back of either side of the opening. The 
thong being brought back through the ad- 
joining meshes forms a loop into which ‘the 
front part of the foot is placed, and by 
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drawing on the ends of the thong the slack 
loop is pulled tightly down over the lower 
part of the instep. ‘The ends are then passed 
under the loop, and being half hitched a 
little way up on either side, are drawn back 
and fastened around the ankle. This fast- 
ening holds the foot firmly to the shoe, and 













an inch in diameter and 
several feet in 
length, bent in the 
: form of a long el- .____— ATS 
lipse that sharply ea 


AN INCIDENT OF SNOW-SHOEING. 


yet permits the toe to play freely through 
the opening when walking, thus allowing the 
freest scope to the muscles; and as the un- 
fastened heel rises in walking the shoe is 
not lifted, but, as the foot is raised, the 
front of the shoe is elevated and the tail 
of it dragged along upon the snow as 
the leg is moved forward. This, how- 
ever, is but one of the several ways 
that individual fancy chooses for this 


purpose, though, in the writer’s judgment, 
Some 


it is the simplest and strongest. 
even have a sort of har- 
ness made of straps that 
buckles the shoe on, but 
this looks cumbersome ff 
and detracts decidedly § 
from the otherwise light 
and graceful lines of the 
snow-shoe. The weight 4 primimve svow-snoz. 
of the walker being thus 

in the middle of the shoe, the light, 
sinewy net resting around on the snow 
sustain him, and the moccasin prevents 
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LUMBERMAN’S SNOW-SHOE, 


the foot from chafing or wearing through 
the sinews. 

The snow-shoe varies in shape, size and 
weight. The Chippewa shoe is square-toed 
and flat; that of the Sioux pointed and 
slightly turned up. Shoes from Oregon 
and Utah are oval at each end, or nearly 
round, with the lacings running irregularly 
across. The most common form is one 
presenting an oval, slightly curved up front, 
and narrow, extending tail. This is some- 
times called the Iroquois pattern. These 
shoes are made in “rights” and “ lefts” 
—the difference being that on the inside 
the frame sweeps in more sharply from 
the greatest breadth toward the tail. This 
permits the snow-shoer to keep nearer to 
a natural walk without interfering with the 
shoes. The dimensions 
vary from two to four and 
a half feet in length, and 
from twelve to eighteen 
inches in greatest breadth. 
The snow-shoe for the fe- 
male is always smaller and 
lighter, with colored cord- 
ing or fanciful tassels at- 
tached to the frame. 
Lumbermen use the circular form as best 
adapted to traveling through thick forests 
and underbrush, as not so readily catching 
upon branches or other obstructions found 
in heavy timber. The race shoe is regu- 
lated to a width of not less than ten inches 
without limit to length, which, however, is 
usually about three and a half feet. The 
weight of shoe runs from several pounds 
down to the eight-ounce racing shoe. 

The snow-shoe is generally made by the 
Indians. An ordinary serviceable pair can 
be purchased for about five dollars. Home 
construction would be difficult on account 
of procuring suitable sinews for the lacing. 
The reader, perhaps, may imagine that the 
snow-shoe is a clumsy affair. This is not 
true. It should be remembered that one 
shoe passes over and not around the other 
in walking, and, as the tail drags, not all the 
weight of the shoe is lifted. An experienced 


walker will, with the peculiar loping gait 
acquired by practice, cover fully as much 
ground as a pedestrian ‘on a good road, 
and that, too, where without the shoes 
progress would be extremely laborious, if 
not impossible. The longest snow-shoe 
tramp on record is doubtless that of a 
party attached to the Canadian Pacific Sur- 
vey that left British Columbia in December, 
1875, upon snow-shoes, and crossed the 
Rocky Mountains to Edmonton, a distance 
of goo miles. 

In 1881, the first club in .the United 
States was organized at Saratoga, N. Y. 
The growth of this pastime has not been 
rapid here. ‘This is doubtless due to the 
comparatively few places where sufficient 
snow falls to render snow-shoeing attractive, 
and because it has not the attending ex- 
citement of Tobogganing. Among our 
northern cousins, however, the snow-shoe 
has equal prominence with the toboggan, 
and the annual races of the various clubs 
are as much of an event as the summer 
field meets of our athletic associations. 

In order to show the relative speed at- 
tained in snow-shoe races compared with 
that over a cinder track, the following 
table of amateur records is inserted : 





A TYPICAL SNOW-SHOE. IROQUOIS PATTERN. 


TRACK. SNOW-SHOE. 

100 yds. Tos. 11 1-2s., skeleton shoes. 
128., ordinary shoes. 

sso | * 15S. 16 1-2s., ** “* 

220 * 22 2-58. 26s., regulation shoes. 

440 “* 48 3-58. 1m. 5s., skeleton shoes. 
Im. 17 3-48., regulation shoes, 

tooo ** 2m. 138. 3m. I5S., sai os 

rt mile. 4m. 18 2-58. 5m. 42 1-2S., - as 

1 1-2 * 6m. 57 3-58. 8m. 49s., skeleton shoes. 

2 9m. 17 2-5S. 11m. 52 3-4s., “* ” 

3 nis 14M, 398. 19m. 11s., regulation shoes. 

5 = 25m. 7 4-58. 32m. 18s, 


CROSS COUNTRY. 
1 1-2 miles. > 12m., regulation shoes. 
3 = . * 6s + 25m., ordinary shoes. 
51-2 “ » 38m. 41 1-2s., ordinary shoes. 
OVER HURDLES. 
1oo yds. Track. 8 hurdles, 3 1-2ft. high, 14 3-8s. 
Snow-shoe. 4 hurdles, 3 1-4ft. high, 13 1-2s., skele- 
ton shoes. 
120 yds. Track. 1o hurdles 3 1-2ft. high, 16s. 
Snow-shoe. 4 hurdles, 3 1-4ft high, 15s., skeleton 
shoes. 
440 yds. Track. 10 hurdles, 2 1-2ft. high, rm. 1 5-8s. 
Snow-shoe. 6 hurdles, 3ft. high, rm. 26 1-4s., skele- 
ton shoes. 


THE TOBOGGAN. 
The English word “toboggan,” spelt in 
so many ways, is probably derived from 





























TURNS WITH IMPATIENCE. 


AWAITING THEIR 


the Indian odabaggan, signifying sled, and 
which, with slight variations, is found in 
nearly all the dialects of the various North 
American tribes. The simplest form of 
the toboggan consisted merely of a strip 
of bark five or six feet in length, and 
twelve to fifteen inches in width, turned 
up at the forward end to prevent it from 
cutting and ploughing into the snow. This, 
strengthened with several narrow cross- 
pieces of wood and two side or longitu- 
dinal rails bound by deer thongs upon 
the upper side, was used by the Indians 
to drag game or other belongings upon. 
This form was succeeded by one some- 
what larger, and made of a thin 
strip or strips of basswood or birch, 
strengthened and fastened together 
by the cross-pieces and side-rails still 
bound on by deer thongs. The front 
was curved over in a semicircular 
form, and held down in position by 
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It was this flexible 

form usually made by 

Indians, and costing 

two or three dollars, 

or ; that was in general 
iJ , use until recently. In 
| 1884, a Montreal car- 
| pe penter cdlevised a new 
] type, that is now fast 
_superseding the old 


~ 


ae Beet * form upon the slides, 


\ ! a factory having been 

built to manufacture 

them. Hickory strips 

were selected about 

two and a half inches 

in width, by three- 

eighths of an _ inch 

thick and ten feet or so in length. Each 
strip was then beveled on one side, and 
one end being steamed until pliant, it was 
bent over in a semicircular or oval form. 
Eight of these beveled strips fastened by 
copper rivets to cross-pieces, and the curved 
end tied down by the usual deer thongs, 
formed the new model. ‘This innovation, 
as may easily be seen, had a double effect. 
Greater strength, stiffness and durability 
was secured, and, most important, the bot- 
tom of the toboggan, by reason of the bev- 
eling having a corrugated form, instead of 
the entire lower surface of it touching, only 
one-half came into actual contact on a 
smooth slide. The friction area being thus 
materially reduced, the speed was consid- 
erably increased. ‘The Saratoga Toboggan 
Club, then organizing, introduced this type 
upon their slide, and, owing to the rivalry 
among the members as to the ownership of 
the fastest toboggan, improvement has been 
steadily sought. Different woods and bev- 
elings tried ; several made in which the 
cross-pieces being slightly curved, sufficient 
convexity was given to the bottom to raise 
a portion of it from the slide; steel runners 
an inch in width and half in thickness were 
placed on the toboggan with great success 
as to speed. However, in what may be 








thongs running to one of the cross- 
pieces beneath. Where the thong 
passed through the wood, grooves were 
cut, into which the lacing was pressed 
to protect it from injury. 





FORM FOR TOBOGGAN FRONT. 


termed the toboggan proper, the experiment 
failed to develop more than that white oak, 
ironwood or hickory were the most suitable 











woods as possessing sufficient elasticity 


and capability of receiving a high polish, 
and the beveling of each strip on one side. 


At present a Saratoga toboggan, some eight 
feet in length by one and a half in width, 
with polished bevel bottom, graceful, curved 











CROSS-PIECE, AND SECTIONAL VIEW OF A BEVELED KOTTOM. 


front, brightly painted, and velvet cushion, 
costing from thirty to forty dollars, bears 
little resemblance to the primitive one ex- 
cept in general form, and will be difficult 
to excel in point of speed, beauty, and 
model. 

The speed of a toboggan depends on 
various conditions. ‘The bottom of the 
toboggan, the load upon it, and the slide, 
are all factors. The maximum speed is 
probably obtained by a hard-wood polished 
toboggan, with a load of from six to eight 
hundred pounds, as it leaves a steep, ice- 
paved chute. ‘The rate then must be nearly 
a mile in sixty seconds, or even less. This 
may seem to the uninitiated, a perilous rate 
to travel at, yet it is doubtful whether we 
have any other means of locomotion that 
could furnish the same speed with more 
safety. It is an erroneous idea, and one 
detrimental to the development of the 
sport, that because so high a velocity is 
attained, fer se it must be dangerous. It 
should be remembered, however, that this 
speed is over a specially prepared 
track, with no surface crossing or 
intersecting paths or roads; that 
the snow banked up on either side 
renders it difficuit, if not impossible 
to leave the course, and the only 
possible chance of collision is with 
an overturned toboggan, a most re- 
mote occurrence, or overtaking a slower 
toboggan on the level, where the result 
of a collision would be practically w/, as 
the toboggans are moving in the same 
direction with slight momentum. In the 
hands of a novice on a fast track, a tobog- 
gan may be upset by too much steering, 
for it is very obedient to its helm; but the 
chances are greatly in favor of its running 
down all right. Our novice friend would be 
wise, however, to first try a trip or two down 
alone to “ get the hang of it,” and not to risk 
a spill of his lady companions into the snow, 
as the sharp crust is no knight of chivalry. 
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Much has been said concerning the rela- 
tive speed of the toboggan and double run- 
ner, or bob sled. The only test known to the 
writer is one made a year or two agoat Mon- 


treal. ‘The two vehicles were started to- 
gether on parallel chutes, and it was found 
that on the chute the toboggan, gathering 
velocity quicker, rushed ahead of the bobs, 
but on the lesser grades and level the bobs 
quickly shot ahead of the toboggan, and 
ran some distance ahead of where the to- 
boggan stopped. 
CONSTRUCTING A TOBOGGAN, 

This is a personal experience. Unex- 
pectedly the writer found himself in a 
town at the beginning of the toboggan 
season, with the slide in magnificent con- 
dition. A good, fast toboggan was not to 
be purchased ; none could be ordered, 
constructed and delivered under ten 
days, and none obtained from any other 
To borrow was 


place in a shorter time. 

















PERSUADING 


A BEGINNER. 


not to be thought of, and to lose this time 
was serious. What then? Nothing but 
to make a toboggan. A friend, an amateur 
carpenter, offered the use of his shop; it 
was Saturday afternoon. A trip about the 
various lumber yards and mills ended 
finally in finding some fair dressed hickory 
strips twelve feet long and two and a half 
inches wide, by three-eighths in thickness. 
Six of these were carefully selected with 
reference to the grain, and taken to the 
shop. The first thing was to find some- 
thing that would answer as a steam-box in 
which to steam the ends, that they might 
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be curved over for the front. <A piece of 
tin leader, closed at one end and seven or 
eight inches in diameter and six feet long, 
was obtained. In the shop was a small, 
round coal stove, with a lid in the top. 
This lid being removed, the leader was 
filled with water and dropped through the 
opening upon the coals. Into this impro- 
vised steam-box the strips were thrust as far 
as possible. By the time this was accom- 
plished it was dark, and, banking up the 
fire, the work was left for the night. -Sun- 


day nothing was done except to keep up 


READY FOR THE START. 


the fire and replenish the water in the pipe. 
Monday morning eight cross-pieces were 
marked out of the form shown in the dia- 
gram (1), upon an inch hickory board. A 
visit was then made to a planing-mill to cut 
these out with a scroll-saw, and, as the saw 
was in a part of the mill not heated, with 
the thermometer lurking around below 
zero, it was no easy matter to handle the 
cold wood with the nicety necessary to a 
good job. However, alternate sawing and 
thawing one’s self out in the engine-room 
accomplished this. Returning to the shop, 
the strips being found sufficiently pliant, 
were withdrawn, and bent separately around 
the form that had previously been made. 
This form consisted of two soft wood 
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boards about three feet long, cut in a three- 
quarter circular form at one end. ‘These 
were fastened together twenty inches apart 
by cross-pieces mortised in and forming 
the model as shown in figure (2.) 

The steamed end of the strips was in- 
serted between the cross-pieces at A, and 
then bent quickly around. As soon as the 
strips were all bent a piece of wood was 
firmly clamped down across them at C and 
B to bring in and retain them closely to the 
form. The cross-pieces that had been sawed 
at the mill were then fastened together, side 


by side, and planed down until all had the 
same slight convexity on what was to be the 
under side, or side to which the strips were 
to be fastened. The strips, with the form 
attached, were laid upon horses, and a line 
eight feet from a point directly under the 
curved front was ruled across, and the in- 
tervening space marked into seven equal 
divisions to indicate where the cross-pieces 
were to be placed. With a one-eighth inch 
brace a hole was bored in the outer strip 
on the last line, and a cross-piece being 
placed below, was screwed fast. With a 
square it was turned to an exact right 
angle with the edge of the strip, and then 
fastened in a similar way on the opposite 
side. Two more holes were bored in each 
strip down into the cross-pieces, and inch 
oiled screws inserted and countersunk flush 
with the surface. This was not easy work, 
as the wood being so hard, the screws went 
in with difficulty, and care was necessary 
lest a bit or screw should be broken off in 
the wood. Ina similar way the remaining 
lateral pieces were put on by evening. On 
Tuesday morning three thin, flat cross- 
pieces, 15x114x inches, were screwed on 
the inner side of the curved front, and a 
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34-inch strip, rounded on top, was fasten- 


ed with ornamental screws upon the outer 
side of the strips where the end of the curve 


was to come. ‘The strips were then sawed 
through where the ends had been inserted 
between the cross-pieces of the form. This 
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right length was placed against the top 
cross-piece of the front with the other end 
up at an angle against the ceiling. By 
knocking this board toward an upright 
position with a mallet, the front was forced 
down to the required curve, and kept there 








THE REAL 


permitted the form to be drawn out, and 
it only remained to draw down the front by 
thongs that had sprung up when released. 
Through the ends of the cross-piece, just 
beneath the curve, and also in the extreme 
end of the outer strips, 4%-inch holes were 
bored. The toboggan being laid upon the 
floor, one end of a piece of board of the 














FUN BEGINS. 


while being fastened with belt lacing passed 
through the holes previously bored. 

The next thing was to thoroughly sand- 
paper the bottom, and apply a coat of 
grain-filler. While this was drying the side 
rails were planed out and screwed on. The 
bottom was rubbed down with hair-cloth 
in order to work the grain-filler thoroughly 
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stiff ; and it is merely a personal 
choice between them. However, 
when compared with the smooth 
birch or bass wood thong-bound 
toboggan—the Lorretti pattern 
—both are greatly superior in 
speed, durability and model. 




















THE SLIDE. 

The successful enjoyment of 
tobogganing depends to a great 
extent on the slide itself. Eli- 
gible sites are not easily found. 
In the first place a natural grade 
should be had, along which a 
straight track can be laid for two 











into the wood. Again it was sand- 
papered, and then a second coat 
of grain-filler laid on. As soon as 
this dried it was rubbed down and 
the drawing rope and a set of 
cathedral bells beneath the front 
were put on. By this time it was 
dark, and the toboggan, eight feet 
in length by fifteen inches wide, 
with its slight convex bottom, was 
completed, save the cushion, that 
the upholsterer did not have ready. 
That evening the experimental trip 
was made. It was no disappoint- 
ment. The toboggan proved itself 
fast and stiff ; valuable elements 
that it now retains, after several 
years of hard service. The cost 
was, exclusive of cushion or bells, 
$2.16. 

The ordinary toboggan differs 
from the one above described in 
that the cross-pieces are flat upon 
the under side, and each single 
strip of the toboggan is beveled. 
As to the relative merits of the two types or three hundred yards, and below a level 
of beveled and convex bottoms, there is no upon which the course may be extended 
appreciable difference. Both are fast and out a thousand feet or more, on which 





READY TO BEGIN AGAIN. 
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the momentum of the toboggan may be 
expended. A place of this description is 
usually difficult to find in the immediate 
vicinity of a community. However, clubs 
cannot exercise too much care in select- 
ing their tracks, if they are desirous of 
obtaining the greatest pleasure from the 
sport. At the summit of the grade se- 
lected, unless it has a sharp pitch of 4o to 
45 degrees, a chute from two to three 
hundred feet long, with an incline of 40 to 
50 degrees, should be built. This must be 
strongly erected upon trestle-work, with as 
many running tracks as the club intends 
having. These are usually about four feet 
in width, with sloping sides twelve to fif- 
teen high. In addition to these tracks 
the chute contains a wide stairway with 
broad, easy-rising steps, and an adjoining 
snow-track up which the toboggan may 
be drawn in ascending. At the top of the 
chute a large, roomy platform, with high 
protecting side-rails, should be constructed. 
A small platform should be built at the 
head of each running track, large enough 
to hold a toboggan, and raised a few inches 
from the floor of the larger platform. 

The best way to prepare achute running 
track, is by paving it with large, smooth 
ice-blocks six or eight inches thick. These 
can be held in place by cleats fastened to 
the bottom of the track until the whole 
mass is solidly frozen together. On the 
sloping sides snow is placed and sprinkled 
with water until frozen solidly and smooth- 
ly down. If the natural grade is sharp, the 
chute tracks may be constructed simply 
down the face of the slope and resting upon 
it. ‘This lessens the cost, no trestle-work 
being required. ‘The lower courses should 
be laid out as straight as possible, and the 
snow packed and rolled firmly and evenly 
down on the track. On the sides of each 
runway the snow is piled up as high as the 
depth will permit. The track and sides 
is then sprinkled with water until ice is 
formed half an inch thick on the track, 
and a thick crust upon the sides. ‘This, 
however, is but the beginning. Every 
day when it is freezing the track is free- 
ly sprinkled, and broken places repaired. 
This system renders the slide smoother 
and faster as the winter advances. These 
tracks constructed along the ground wear 
better than those made upon boards, as 
the sun’s rays are not so strongly attracted 
and less thawing occurs. 

Three care-takers on a double-track 
slide of seven to eight hundred yards in 
length, should keep it in perfect condition. 


The slide should only be opened after two 
or three o’clock in the afternoon, if it is 
exposed to the sun, unless it is a very cold 
day, as more damage will be done by a half- 
hour’s use of a soft track than ten hours’ 
when it is hard. ‘The sweeping, rolling 
and sprinkling of the track ought to be 
done in the early morning ; the men can 
then fix the returning paths, fill and trim 
the torches, or do any other work that is 
required. When the slide is open they can 
act as starters at the heads of the tracks. 
It may, perhaps, be well here to say that 
the duty of the starter is to hold the to- 
boggan on the starting platform while the 
about descending persons arrange them- 
selves upon it. When this is done, and 
the preceding toboggan has rushed away 
in advance so far that the one about to 
start cannot overtake it, the starter pushes 
the toboggan off on its downward flight. 

It is best to run a track in a northerly 
direction, as the sun’s rays will not strike it 
with so much force, and it will require far 
less repairing, besides lasting much later 
in the spring. A lodge house with dress- 
ing and assembly rooms should be erect- 
ed near the chute. It should be so con- 
structed that a good view of the toboggan- 
ing can be obtained from the windows by 
guests or others who do not care to brave 
the cold. Included in the heating appa- 
ratus of the lodge, a stove upon which 
some little cooking may be done, will be 
found very convenient for a pot of coffee 
on acold night or when a supper is desired 
at the slide. ‘The house for storing the 
toboggans is usually near the lodge on 
the returning path. A small house where 
tools, torches and oil can be placed fin- 
ishes the list of buildings needed. 

It is difficult to estimate the cost of a 
good slide, as it is dependent on the many 
extraneous conditions—as the natural ad- 
vantages, height of chute, number of tracks - 
and elaborateness of buildings. However, 
eight or nine hundred dollars should build 
a double-track slide with a sixty to seventy 
feet chute and a comfortable club house. 
The cost of maintenance is uncertain. 
Size and the presence of continued cold 
weather have much to do with it. If re- 
peated thawings occur, then the reconstruc- 
tion of the tracks entails more expense. 
On the average, however, one hundred and 
fifty dollars should be the maximum of 
monthly expenses on an ordinary double- 
tracked slide for wages, oil and incidentals. 
though some slides expend five hundred 
per month. 
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Tobogganing on natural slopes can be 
enjoyed any time when a heavy thaw or 
rain is followed by a hard frost after a 
deep snow covers the ground. The greater 
the depth of snow the better the tobog- 
ganing will be, as the inequalities of the 
surface are more effaced. In going down 
an incline, without the character of the 
ground to be run over is_ thoroughly 
known, care should be taken. For unless 
the crust is very hard, a loaded toboggan 
will press down an inch or more into the 
snow, and thus may strike with serious con- 
sequences astump, stone, or other obstruc- 
tion concealed just beneath the surface. 
The writer remembers distinctly one ex- 
perience that occurred several years ago. 
Pushing off on an exploring trip down a 
splendid long, but untried slope, he was 
rushing along at a rate of thirty miles an 
hour or more on the hard crust, when 
something happened. Floundering out of 
the deep loose snow in a dazed condition, 
it was several moments before he clearly 
understood the “something.” It was then 
to find himself, toboggan and snow-shoes 
seven or eight feet below the surface of 
the surrounding snow, upon the ice of a 
small brook. Over the banks the snow 
had drifted and formed a complete snow- 
arch, that, being too thin to bear the 
toboggan, had broken. Fortunately he 
was alone, and plunged into the deep 
snow along the opposite bank ; so beyond 
a shaking up no damage was done, and 
his companions were preserved from a sim- 
ilar accident, that with a loaded toboggan 
might have been serious. 

The safest way to try a new slope, is to 
carefully walk over on snow-shoes the 
portion intended to be used, or to go down 
alone upon a toboggan a few times, taking 
care to sit well back, so as to be able to slip 
off if necessary, and also that your weight 
may not be on the front of the toboggan 
should it strike any obstruction. Few 
more enjoyable ways of spending a win- 
ter afternoon can be found than to form 
a party and start across the country on 
snow-shoes tobogganing down the various 
inclines that may be found. 

If variation in tobogganing is desired, a 
cahot, or jumping place, may be built on 
one track. This consists of a building-up 
of the track in an incline with a perpen- 
dicular face of a few feet. The toboggan 
rushes up the incline and flies over the face 
through the air to thetrack again. This is 
exciting, but dangerous, and most of the 
few accidents accredited to tobogganing 
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occurred on these cahots. Another way is 
still more exciting. Find a steep hillside 
where the winds have drifted the snow 
midway down the side into a high drift 
that has a perpendicular face of eight or 
ten feet. Push off on your toboggan from 
the top. Rush down over the top of the 
drift—a flying jump of twenty feet or 
more through the air—to the lower slope, 
to dart on down the incline with acceler- 
ated speed. A few jumps of this kind is 
well worth a long trip. 

Tobogganing as an amusement was com- 
menced in Canada, down natural slopes 
upon the crust. At Quebec the slide first 
used forty years or more ago, was the ice 
cones that are formed by the spray under 
the Falls of Montmorenci. These cones 
rise during a cold winter, to a height of 
nearly 150 feet, and the impetus acquired 
by the toboggan as it rushes down the 
smooth icy surface, carries it a mile or 
more across the river. It was then quite 
the thing to form parties in Quebec and 
drive out to the Falls, where the native 
gamin were engaged with their toboggans, 
much the same as one might engage a 
boatman. After enjoying the sport fora 
time, furs were spread upon the snow at 
the foot of the cones and luncheon served, 
with the ever present jug of mulled claret, 
drawn forth from the numerous wrappings 
that served to preserve its warmth. Many 
are the ludicrous incidents described in 
the English periodicals of that time, of the 
experiences of the novice Englishman at- 
tempting a descent alone. The steering 
was then done by short sticks, held in 
either hand, the steersman facing forward 
and lightly touching the snow or ice on 
either side, as occasion demanded. The 
building of regular slides with prepared 
tracks has had the effect, however, of 
changing this method, as the ends of the 
stick scraped and broke the smooth sur- 
face of the course; and now the steers- 
man sits on sideways, with one leg extend- 
ing out behind, and by slightly touching 
the mocassined foot to the slide, the tobog- 
gan is easily guided, without injury to the 
track. 

At present every Canadian city has its 
toboggan clubs with their elaborately built 
and prepared slides—those of Montreal 
being well known to Americans. In the 
United States, favored by climate and prox- 
imity to Canada, Saratoga had the pioneer 
club organized in November, 1884, though 
tobogganing there on natural slopes anti- 
dates this by several years. Their present 





























three-track iced slide at Glen Mitchell, 
with a length of 2,500 feet, and a fall of 
112 feet within the first 600 feet, is with- 
out an equal this side of the line. The 
sport was developed in a surprising man- 
ner last year, though the season, as re- 
gards weather, was most unfavorable. At 
St. Paul and Burlington, successful winter 
carnivals advanced the sport. Slides were 
erected at Albany, N. Y.; Orange, N. J., 
and many other places, notably through 
the Northwest, and the pastime hitherto 
confined to our northern neighbors, sprang 
at once into popularity. 

Tobogganing and snow-shoeing are 
worthy of all encouragement. Enjoyed in 
the open air, they strengthen and invigor- 
ate. Spend an evening, my novice friend, 
in rushing down through the frosty air, on 
the illuminated icy toboggan track, with 
the brisk walks up the slide, the gay 
changing scenes and jolly sociality of one’s 
companions! How, then, will you sleep, 
friend, and with what renewed vigor will 
you rise next morning! Bind on your 
snow-shoes! You will flounder about, no 
doubt, and have a tumble or more in the 
snow, but shake it off and persevere. A 
few days and you will have mastered the 
art. And then, at night, with the stars 
bright overhead, and perhaps the wavering 
aurora borealis flashing its mystic light 
across the northern sky, with elastic tread 
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you will pass over the crisp white mantle 
that Nature now wraps over the country. 
Your blood will bound with a quicker 
exhilarating throb through your veins ; all 
the world will seem brighter as you swing 
along in the sunlight, over the glistening 
white expanse of snow ; the distant moun- 
tains with a soft purple hue serrating the 
horizon, the trees along the fences pen- 
cilled against the cloudless sky, every rail, 
bush and twig above the snow standing 
clearly out; a wreath of smoke, so blue, 
curling lazily up from the bare woods in 
yonder hollow, a flock of snow bunting 
whirling away in a gray cloud. Through 
the wooded lowland you tramp. Here, 
labyrinthic crossing and re-crossing, ap- 
pear the trails of the winter denizens — 
squirrel, rabbit, fox, and tiny field-mouse 
track. At last, turning homeward through 
the gray woods, with the frosty wind softly 
blowing in your face and rustling the 
dry oak-leaf above, the last field is reached 
with the clear amber glow of the winter 
sunset caught up and reflected from a mil- 
lion white crystals until it seems a spark- 
ling extent of gold to cross. And kicking 
off your snow-shoes after such a tramp, 
friend, you will feel better and stronger for 
the communion you Lave had with Nature, 
and realize the truth of Emerson’s remark, 
that “Every bit of Nature is but a window 
through which one can see God.” 


_—_——__———a- 000 = 


THE TRAPPER’S LAST TRAIL. 


Hyun, Jack ! ole boy, come hyer an’ lay down 
Close up to my breast ; I feel so strange; 
That arrow left sech a stingin’ pain, 
An’ my sight ’s a losing its range. 


My thoughts are scatterin’ out like shot, 
An’ old days crowdin’ in enstead ; 

The wind a touchin’ my forehead feels 
Like my mother’s hand on my head. 


The deer ’s a getting up now to brouse, 

For the moon ’s jest riz — Here, Sammy, say, 
I’ll make you a whistle if you won’t tell 

I went in swimmin’ with Tom to-day ! 


Shs-h, Jack! they’re moccasins stealin’ through 
The leaves — That breeze is a sign o’ rain — 

Oh, somebody tear this off my throat ! 
Good-night, little sister — that pain — 


* * * 


* * 


Jack snuffled, and sniffed the wounded breast, 
And uttered a pitiful wail — 
The trapper had gone and left no track 


For his dog to scent the trail. 


Madge Morris. 











SNOW-SHOEING IN 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


. WARREN. 


So much interest has been manifested 
in the East, in snow-shoeing and other 
winter sports, that the readers of OUTING 
may like to know how we do it in Colorado. 
During the past winter the first snow-shoe 
club ever formed in the States, | think, 
was organized in Gunnison county, and the 
first series of races held there in different 
places, though snow-shoes have been for a 
long time in constant use in the mountain- 
ous and snowy portions of the State for 
traveling. ‘The shoe in common use here 
differs:very much, however, from the Can- 
adian shoe, being of the Norwegian type, 
and it will be best to describe it first before 
giving any account of the races. Indeed, 
such races as we had would not be possi- 
ble with web shoes. The shoe is anywhere 


from nine to fourteen feet long, the length 
most used in this winter’s races being ten 
feet; but there was at the close of the 
season a strong feeling among the mem- 
bers of the club, in favor of a longer shoe, 
as it was found that the long shoes rode 
over any inequalities in the snow much 


easier than shorter ones. From 3% to 4 
inches is the common width, and about 1% 
inches the average thickness of the shoe, in 
the middle, under the foot; the wood is 
left of the extreme thickness for about 1% 
feet along the middle of the shoe, and then 
the top of the shoe begins to taper toward 
each end, usually being left stiffer behind 
than in front—the toe is or should be 
quite limber, and the extreme point is left 
quite thin, so that after being steamed it 
can be bent to the proper curve. At the 
toe the thickness of a good shoe is about 
3g of an inch, and should not be much 
thicker than that for some distance back. 
Just what the proper curve is it is hard 
to say; but it should not be too sharp 
and round, for then in running through 
soft snow the toe of. the shoe will plough 
through the snow, instead of having a ten- 
dency to ride over it as it should do. ‘The 
shoes are usually bent around a log, and 
a log of too small diameter should not 
be chosen; one less than eighteen inches 
through should not be taken. The point of 
the toe should be from 4 to 6 inches above 
the level of the shoe. When the shoe is 
bent it is ready for the leathers. A point 
is chosen where in holding the shoe loose 


between the finger and thumb the toe is 
slightly tilted up ; in other words, just for- 
ward of the center of gravity of the shoe. 
The hind edges of the leather should be 
about there. ‘I'wo pieces of leather are cut 
of a width to suit the wearer; about four 
inches is usual, and high enough, so that, 
when fastened to the sides of the shoe and 
laced together, to hold the foot tightly. Just 
back of the leather is placed the heel-block, 
a narrow strip of wood screwed across the 
shoe and coming just under the instep. 
This prevents the foot from slipping back, 
and gives a firmer hold to the shoe. The 
shape given to the upper part of the shoe 
is greatly a matter of taste, some being 
beveled and others being quite flat. 

The bottom of the shoe should be as 
smooth as possible, and beeswax is usually 
applied to it either with a hot iron or by 
rubbing on cold, to prevent the snow from 
sticking to it, which it wiil do if it is moist. 
A pole from seven to nine feet long is used 
as a support and brake in sliding down hill, 
and is always carried when traveling. 

The motion in walking is somewhat simi- 
lar to skating —but the shoes are not lifted 
from the snow at all, but pushed along on 
top of or through the snow, as the con- 
dition of the latter may allow, the snow- 
shoer rising on to his toe as he moves for- 
ward, and settling back on his heel at the 
end of the step. In sliding, the pole is 
used at the side of the slider, if necessary, 
either as a support or as a brake to check 
the speed, if desirable. It is sometimes 
straddled, but never by the best riders in 
racing ; though in running through bad 
places, such as thick timber, it is a very 
good way, as very sharp turns and quick 
stops can be made. 

These shoes have long been in use in 
the mountainous parts of this State, as a 
means of travel, and many of the smaller 
mining camps would be completely iso- 
lated from the outside world in winter, 
were it not for snow-shoes. The present 
active members of the Gunnison County 
Snow-Shoe Club, nearly all came from the 
towns in the Elk Mountains, in the north- 
ern part of the county, where the snow is 
four feet and upward in depth, all winter 
long, and snow-shoes are one of the neces- 
saries of life. 
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The winter's sport began on the twenty- were J. J. McCluskey, of Crested Butte, and 
second of February (Washington's birth- Chris. Lucas, of Gothic, with E. W. Burton, 
day), 1886, at Crested Butte, the principal of Gunnison, as referee. Thos. Lynch, 
town of the northern part of the county. of Crested Butte, acted as starter. The 
A subscription had been started there, 
and this, with the entrance fee of one 
dollar paid by each competitor, gave a 
purse of $37.00, which was divided as 
follows: first prize, $20.00; second, 
$11.00; third, $6.00, the money to be 
expended for suitable badges. 

Many of the com- 
petitors came eighteen 
or twenty miles, and 
a good part of the way 
on shoes, to take part 
in the race, and were 
among the best who 
entered. ‘The course 
was chosen on a hilla 
little distance outside 
the town, and ona 
north slope, where the 
sun had not crusted 
the snow. The length 
of the run was about 
525 yards. Beginning 
at the starting - point 
with an angle of about 
thirty degrees from the 
horizontal, a_ pretty 
sharp pitch, by the 
way, the hill gradual- 
ly sloped off at a less 
angle until the bottom 
was reached, where 
there was a perfectly 
flat stretch, and on j 
this, about 250 feet | 
from the bottom of / 
the hill, the two 
flags indicating 
the finish were # 
placed. On 


most of the 
hill the 
snow 































































course not being of 
sufficient width to run 

the sixteen competitors 
abreast, they were divided 
by lot into teams of four each, 

and one man from each team 
was to win two heats, and these 
winners were to run each other a 

final heat for the prizes. Below is 
the result of the runs: 











| 
/ FIRST TEAM. FIRST HEAT. SECOND HEAT. 
Chas. Baney, Crested Butte I I 
A. Husby, 2 2 
T. T. Swan,, - = Fell 2 
4 G. R. Cornwall, Irwin - Did not run. 
| SECOND TEAM. 
A. A. Johnson, Crystal 1 I 
Vey qe A Pri Pr. B. ese nel Gunnison 2 2 
7? T. A. Boughton, Scofield 3 3 
‘ ie ig E. R. Warren, Crested Butte Did not start Fell 
\ HOT os = onesy way a hpcneetornguaay a B. Fish, Crystal i : 
THE SNOW-SHOE USED BY THE GUNNISON COUNTY E. G. Barthel, Gothic Fell Fa 
SNOW-SHOE CLUB. R.R. Stirling, Scofield - 3 
F. M. Williams, Crystal ” 4 
{ 74 FOURTH TEAM. 
was soft and light, making good and fast oe oc teetiee 8 . 
running, while on the flat it was crusted F. C. Johnson, Crystal 2 Fell 
] d; H. Block, Crested Butte Fell 2 


somewhat, though not badly. The judges eo. Miller, “ m 3 
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In the final run, Baney, A. A. Johnson, 
H. C. Cornwall, and Fish ran, coming 
through the flags in the order named. 

Much enthusiasm was shown over these 
races, and some of the heats were very 
close, especially the final one, Baney beat- 
ing Johnson by only a few feet, with 
Cornwall and Fish close on their heels. 
Many of the runs were made in eighteen 
seconds, about a mile a minute, the snow 
being in very favorable condition for run- 
ning, being dry and soft enough, so that 
the shoes could be easily guided.  Al- 
though there were many and hard falls, 
only one man was hurt, George Cornwall, 
who sprained an ankle on his first run 
down the hill. 

In the evening a club was formed under 
the name of ‘‘ The Gunnison County Snow- 
Shoe Club,” for the object of encouraging 
snow-shoeing and all other winter sports. 
The following officers were chosen : 

E. W. Burton, of Gunnison, President. 

R. R, Stirling, of Scofield, Capéain. 

H. C. Cornwall, of Crested Butte, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 


G. R. Cornwall, of Irwin, aes 


A. A. Johnson, of Crystal, Ficeniaiiee 


T. T. Swan, of Crested Butte, 

Nearly all who took part in the race that 
day joined then, besides others. The 
Executive Committee was authorized to 
prepare a constitution and by-laws, and 
report at some future meeting. 

On the fifth of March there was a race 
at Gunnison which proved to be the most 
exciting one of the winter, as here we had 
a hill which required no little skill to ride 
successfully. The course was somewhat 
longer than that at Crested Butte, and the 
snow in worse condition, as in some places 
it was soft and loose, and in others hard 
and crusty. After the first few runs had 
been made the snow was cut up by numer- 
ous trails, and, thanks to the crust, when 
once in one of these trails it was very hard 
to get out again. The slope of the hill at 
the top was quite gentle, increasing some- 
what as you went down, until about half- 
way down there was a sudden steep pitch, 
and beyond this another still steeper pitch, 
with the perfectly flat outcome at the bot- 
tom. It was at the bottom of this last 
slope that most of the falls took place. 
Very few of the racers guessed -vhat a dif- 
ficult hill it was when they started from 
the top, although when the first few pairs 
had gone down those still on top had their 
suspicions. Owing to the narrow course 
the men were run in pairs. There were 





twelve entries, as follows: P. H. Ramsden, 
Fred. Brown, Chas. Baney, R. R. Sterling, 
E. G. Barthel, Mr. Carns, A. A. Johnson, 
A. B. Fish, T. A. Boughton, E. R. Warren, 
H. C. Cornwall, and F. M. Williams, the 
men running and being paired off in the 
order named. The winners of the first 
heats were Ramsden, Baney, Barthel, John- 
son, Boughton and Cornwall. They were 
paired off again by lot. Ramsden and 
Baney ran together, Ramsden winning 
after four heats, one of which was a tie. 
Baney is a boy of seventeen or eighteen, 
and of slight figure, and the long climbs 
up the hill used him up so that he did not 
have the strength needful in running this 
hard hill. He fell in two of the heats. 
Both men were great favorites, and there 
was much excitement over the contest be- 
tween them. Johnson won two heats from 
Boughton, and Cornwall two from Barthel. 
The three men now left on deck ran as 
follows : Cornwall and Johnson ran first, 
the former winning by a very short lead ; 
a very close race. According to agree- 
ment this gave Johnson third prize, and 
left Cornwall and Ramsden to run for first 
and second. This resulted in another very 
close race, Ramsden winning by less than 
a foot. 

The Gunnison people turned out in good 
numbers at the course, and made a gala 
day of the race: the schools were closed, 
and the District Court, then in session, 
adjourned, in order to give the judge and 
lawyers a chance to see the fun. Seventy 
dollars had been subscribed by the people 
for prizes, which was apportioned as fol- 
lows: first prize, $35.00; second, $20.00 ; 
third, $15.00, the money to be expended 
by the officers of the club in suitable badges. 
Altogether we were much pleased with the 
way we were treated there. President Bur- 
ton allowed us to use his store as club- 
headquarters, and borrowed all his wife’s 
flat-irons for the members to use in waxing 
up their shoes. 

Two days after, on March 7, there was a 
race at Irwin, a mining town about 8 miles 
from Crested Butte, which most of those 
present at the Gunnison race attended, and 
there were a good number of entries from 
Irwin and Crested Butte, which made a 
total of 21 runners. There was nothing 
remarkable about the race, except that 
owing to the warmth of the day, the snow 
was sticky, and rather a slow race was the 
resuit, and several of the best runners were 
among the slowest of the slow, Johnson 
coming down the hill far in the rear of his 
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competitors, balancing his pole on the ends 
of his fingers. All hands had spenta good 
deal of time waxing their shoes, in the 
morning ; but wax, freshly ironed, does not 
seem to run well on wet snow until the 
shoes have been run a few times, and the 
wax polished by rubbing on the snow; and 
those who had not tried their shoes before 
the race made the poorest time in most 
cases. The winners were V. E. Metzler, 
Irwin, first; Ed. Parks, Irwin, second; and 
Chal. Baney, Crested Butte, third, and the 
Gunnison County Snow-Shoe Club, no- 
where. Seven members of the club climbed 
the hill to the “Great Eastern” cabin that 
night, feeling—well, not quite so smart as 
when they came down in the morning, and 
the next morning they all struck out on 
snow-shoes for Crested Butte. There we 
found other members of the club, and ex- 
changed condolences. In the afternoon a 
jolly party of seventeen set forth in asleigh 
for Gothic, 8 miles to the north, and spent 
the night there. The next day some of us 
went still farther on, to the flourishing city 
of Scofield, of which Captain Sterling is 
mayor, and whose resident population con- 
sisted at that time of four men, three 
women, a baby, two dogs and a cat or two. 

We passed a pleasant time there, but the 
length of this article forbids me giving a 
full account of our doings, including the 
grand dinner party to everybody in the 
county, and I shall likewise have to pass 
Over our visit to Messrs Al and Fred 
Johnson, at Crystal, 4 miles from Scofield. 

Monday, March 15, found us back at 
Gothic, ready to race the next day. We 
had a hill very similar to the Crested Butte 
hill, but somewhat longer, being about 600 
yards, and steeper at the top. There were 
seventeen entries, and these were divided 
into teams of three each. The snow was 
rather sticky early in the afternoon, but at 
the last very good time was made, the course 
being run in 8 or 10 seconds less time than 
at first. The winners were F. M. Williams, 








first; R. R. Sterling, second, and V. E. 
Metzler, third. Williams and Sterling 
made a very close run, one of the latter’s 
shoes running between Williams; and the 
two men were almost touching as they 
crossed the line. This practically finished 
the races for the season. A few days 
after there was another race at Irwin, in 
which, however, only one club member 
took part, H. C. Cornwall, and he took no 
prize. The day after that there was a 
challenge race between V. E. Metzler, the 
winner of first prize the day before, and 
Cornwall. It was run at 5:30 P. M. overa 
steep and hard hill, best 3 in 5 runs. 
There was such a hard crust on the snow, 
that it was almost impossible to control the 
shoes, and in consequence there were some 
hard falls. Four starts were made, Metzler 
falling every time. Cornwall ran through 
twice, but one run was not allowed, as it 
was claimed that he ran out of his course. 
The race was then postponed until the same 
hour next day, at which time Metzler threw 
up the race, acknowledging himself beaten. 
Cornwall broke both his shoes the first run 
down the hill, and in the other runs was 
placed at a great disadvantage, by using 
shoes of totally different style from those 
he was in the habit of using ; but he proved 
himself the better rider of the two. 

The lateness of the season when the 
first race was held and our club organized, 
prevented our having any elaborate pro- 
grammes, but it is intended next year to 
have two or three days’ carnival, probably 
at Gunnison, and races of various kinds. 
Uniforms will be selected, and the organiza- 
tion of the club completed in every respect. 

The cut shows the last heat between Corn- 
wall and Johnson, at Gunnison. The men 
are at the top of the last steep pitch. The 
man on the right coming down is Cornwall, 
who was the only man who did not fall, at 
least once on this course. Taken from an 
instantaneous photograph. Speed of men 
about a mile a minute. 














A MONTREAL WINTER GLIMPSE. 


BY JOHN C. MARTIN. 


At Montreal there are ten clubs which 
have a joint interest in a common rendez- 
vous over Mount Royal, in the hostelry of 
Host Lumpkins, a genial, broad-minded 
Englishman, who knows right well how to 
treat his guests and cater to their simple re- 
quirements. ‘The Snow-shoer’s Retreat” 
is a low, two-story, expanded hotel, which 
straggles over a wide area, furnishing a 
plenty of floor-space, and, in its exterior 
lines, affording relief to the eye by its 
broken outline of Gothic crests and spires. 
The house nestles in the very bosom of 
the mountain which rises in a precipitous 
acclivity from ag 
the rear. Din- a 
ing-rooms and . 
also committee 
rooms occupy 
the nooks and 





corners, and the : : N 
entire second Sse Ss 
floor is thrown “Sv 

into a grand x 

hall, where the SSIES 


clubs assemble. 
A piano on a 
raised platform 
is perched in an 
angle of the 
room, and com- 
fortable seats 
are placed around the walls. 


suggests dancing. 

Having looked in at the retreat we will 
return and accompany a club on one of its 
regular weekly tramps. We drive up in a 
luxuriously appointed sleigh, buried in soft 
robes, and to the music of jingling bells 
are deposited at the honored gates of old 
McGill College. Our Jehu, who is dubbed 
‘“‘a carter’ by some inscrutable application 
of the English language to his calling, in- 
forms us that we have reached our destina- 
tion, and that a compensation in the shape 
of une piastre would be acceptable. He 


hesitates in the demand, and we know that 
he is laboring under the sense of showing 
great effrontery in extorting more than uz 
écu, or half a dollar, for the three-mile ride. 
We leave him to the unmerciful berating 
of his own conscience, and we take obser- 
vations. 


The club-members have begun to ar- 
rive, and a score of blanketed forms are 
capering up and down the smoothly-beaten 
street. Some are seen stooping under the 
rays of a gas-lamp, tying on their shoes, or 
stretching the elastic buckskin thongs that 
attach the racquet to the foot. Animal 
spirits abound, and shivering, squeamish 
souls, contracted and warped by the keen 
air, cannot be discovered in the compo- 
sition of the different groups. Caloric is 
superabundant, and the air resounds with 
shrill and hoarse exclamations, as the boys 
romp with kittenish glee, as if rejoicing in 
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MIXED PLEASURE, 


the release from overheated rooms. Hav- 
ing already passed the neophyte stage, we 
are taken in hand. A pair of shoes are 
procured. With experienced fingers we 
don them and are allowed to join the 
ranks. This courtesy, by the way, is rarely 
extended, as a rigid observance of rules 
demands the absolute exclusion of out- 
siders. Presently the air parts with the 
rattling call,—an Iroquois war-whoop, 
which can only be expressed in type by 
o-o-—0-0-0, modulated from a high key to 
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a profound bass, a resonant, protracted and 
penetrating summons that is far-reaching 
in this dry atmosphere. 

The president has arrived. The call is 
answered and repeated from all sides. The 
brethren center around their chief, and a 
few words serve to tell the 
nature of the trip. The 
clubs vie with each other 
in making the mountain 
passage in short time, and 
this evening, it happens 
that the wearers of the 
tugue Verte were to lower 
the record, if possible. A 
whipper-in is appointed. 

“All ready?” exclaims 
the president. 

Cheery responses imme- 
diately follow, and a dash 
is at once made. The 
president, who is elected 
by virtue of his perform- 
ances aS a runner, and 
his knowledge of the environment, strikes 
off in the lead. He goes at a swinging 
pace, with elbows close to his sides and 
arms well up. The street and branching 
roads are abandoned, the fields are enter- 
ed, and the snowy crystals fly in a shower. 
In Indian file the members fall in, and soon 
a tortuous string stretches across the undu- 
lating hills. The leader may have covered 
a mile or more before the whipper-in takes 
his place. His duty is to remain in the 
rear and render assistance to the weak, 
weary, or disabled trampers. Like the 
leader, he is a veteran, and the polished 
framework of his shoes tells the story of 
long and arduous cross-country tramps. 
Drop him from the sky anywhere within 
a radius of fifty miles from home, and he 
will, after taking his bearings, unhesitat- 
ingly strike out in an air-line for the near- 
est road-house. He knows the country 
thoroughly, and was selected on that ac- 
count. It must not be supposed that he 
relishes the office, and when appointed to 
act as whipper-in his soul is possessed 
with acerbity, and he grows jealous of the 
fleet-footed leaders. His commands are is- 
sued in incisive tones, and woe betide the 
youngster whose innocence or ignorance 
is prolific of delay. An amateur tumbles 
in a drift, breaks a shoe, loses his wind 
on the steep grades, or hangs behind from 
sheer stubbornness. Then the tact of the 
whipper-in is called into play, as his only 
pride is in bringing the club all in together 
at the finish. 





Repairs may be made, and when the 
march is resumed the column is lost to 
sight. A hot pace is struck, and the last 
man is reached. 

The line is pushed up closer, and order 
and regularity are restored. The office 








THE MUNTREAL CONVEYANCE, 


of whipper-in is a responsible and oner- 
ous one. To wander from the line, or to 
be abandoned on the mountain on a cold 
night, would mean death to a tyro not con- 
versant with the topographical features that 
would guide him to a hospitable shelter. 
The captain’s call passes down the line, 
and as the summit is reached the inquiry 
“All up?” is again handed down. “All 
up!” is repeated by the whipper-in, and 
like a feu-de-joie, a rattle of musketry, run- 
ning the length of the column, the warn- 
ing is affirmed. A momentary halt, under 
the low-hanging pines, with the whistling 
winds soughing mournfully overhead, and 
making an insidious search through the 
warmest clothing. Panting after the hard 
climb, and stiffened somewhat by tiresome 
scaling, which causes the perspiration to 
flow freely, it is dangerous to linger long 
in such an exposed locality when the ther- 
mometer probably registers 30° below the 
disappearing point. The group dissolves 
again, and the figures stream out into the 
night. A plunge headlong into Cimme- 
rian darkness, down the hill they go, with 
head thrown back, shoulders firm, and eyes 
alert for obstacles in the shape of uneven 
surfaces and branches. Not the least, in 
the many causes for apprehension, is the 
man in front, who may stumble and take a 
header in the soft snow, from which extri- 
cation is a tedious task. Faster and faster, 
as the impetus of the decline is felt, the 
shoes rattle with incredible quickness, and 
the line becomes a tangle of flying feet 
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shackled together like a centipede of strange 
growth. A fence, and with a warning ex- 
clamation, the leader leaps the half-buried 
obstruction and continues on his way. He 
seems never to weary or to care for his 
trained retinue, for he never glances back, 
but the musical patter behind him tells 
the whole story: A slow-up, for the lag- 
gards! 

The line is re-formed, and now for the 
home-stretch! A wild burst of speed; every 
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through the serpentine drifts and avoiding 
the low, canopied bushes. As the cheer- 
ful lights of the club-house loom up, an 
aboriginal whoop is echoed over the hills, 
and, with a final dash, the door is reached 
and a haven of rest entered. 

Shoes are kicked loose, outer garments 
discarded, sashes cast aside, and cool, re- 
freshing drinks absorbed. 

Look atthem! Zero isdiscounted. These 
travelers are hot and thirsty, perspiration 





BOUNCING THE REFRACTORY MEMBER. 


man straining himself to the utmost ; each 
muscle distended, and, with nerves rigidly 
set, they tear down a narrow lane, winding of the more effeminate members. 


rolls down their glittering faces and satu- 
rates even the gloves that cover the hands 
Health 
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and it is the baptism of the novice—the 
only penalty of initiation. Six stalwart 
fellows seize the victim, and with a pecu- 








and firmness of flesh and muscle 
are shown in each ruddy coun- 
tenance. With a bound they 
take the stairs leading to the 
assembly-room, three at a time, 
where fifteen minutes are quietly spent 
in club-chat before a comfortable 
warmth supersedes the torrid temper- 
ature of the body. A pianist is in- 
ducted, and, as he considers himself 
a victim, he refuses point-blank to 
manipulate the ivories. Resistance is worse 
than useless. Remonstrance being of no 
avail, corrective measures are adopted. 

This mutinous spirit must be subdued; 
insubordination must be quelled. The 
unwilling musician is seized by his com- 
panions, and, despite his good-natured 
struggles, he is incontinently “ bounced.” 
The punishment is effective. He is no 
longer aggrieved. With an air of feigned 
resignation he seats himself, and presently 
waltz-music is energetically pounded forth, 
and the amateur athletes are again seen in 
graceful form, with flying feet, keeping 
time to the measures of the music. 

A word for “bouncing.” It is the most 
delectable of all the snow-shoers’ delights, 
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we EN liar movement he is rapidly thrown into a 
Swi SS horizontal position, and, despite earnest 
SSS struggles, is tossed to the ceiling. As he 

SEES A : ; > 

SYSGSS descends he is caught in outstretched arms 
Jo ee . sa 
RS and the operation thrice repeated, and at 


the conclusion the unfortunate selection 


is landed upright on the floor, inclined to 
feel more happy than reproachful. 

In the dance the “lady” is dis- 
tinguished by a handkerchief tied 
around his arm. This distinction 


IN GOOD WIND. 


is rendered very necessary in the cotillion, 
as the fair sex is sternly excluded on these 
occasions. The programme of music, etc., 
is conferred on a very masculine audience, 
which is not always chary of adverse and 
humorous criticism. When a man is nomi- 
nated to sing, recite, or play, there can be 
no refusal. He simply must, and any churl 
who objects to the informality is quickly 
placed in “Coventry.” The exclusiveness 
of these entertainments serves to stimulate 
the curiosity of lady friends, and, when the 
annual receptions to the favored public are 
given, the attendance is invariably large. 

At eleven o’clock the order to return is 
given, and, with their racquets strung over 
their shoulders, the members step out in a 











body, ten deep, for the march home on the 
smooth road, which obviates the use of arti- 
ficial supports. #7 route, voices are raised 
in song, and the residents of the hill-sides 
are made familiar with the grand chorus : 
‘* Tramp, tramp, on snow-shoes tramping, 
All the day we marching go, 
Till at night, by fires encamping, 

We find couches on the snow.” 

They reach home shortly after midnight, 
and a sound, refreshing sleep repays them 
for their journey of twelve miles. 

The prescribed costume is made of white 
blankets, with fancy-colored borders, and 
consists of knee-breeches and coat, girdled 
with a silk sash of some pronounced color. 
A tugue, similar to an old-fashioned night- 
cap, but topped with a long knitted cord 
and tassel ; stockings of the same color, and 
soft moose moccasins completed the outfit. 
The undress uniform, worn in-doors, is a 
navy-blue jersey, with the club monogram 
embroidered on the breast, and was adopt- 
ed to secure a uniform appearance after the 
outer coat had been cast off. Each club 
has a distinctive color for sash, stockings 
and ¢ugue, and an old-timer can always 
call a man’s club as soon as he glances at 
the shade of the knitted goods. 

To an American the uniforms are pictur- 
esque, and objects of universal admiration 
among the ladies, who appreciate harmo- 
nious interminglings of color and such a 
departure from conventional clothes. The 
colors of some of the clubs may be given 
as follows: Montreal, blue and red; Em- 
erald, green and white St. George, purple 
and white; Le Canadien, red, white and 
blue; Argyle, blue, and the Molly Bawn’s, 
black and white. The last-named organiz- 
ation, although having less members than 
the other clubs, is an object of most pro- 
found interest, as the requirements of the 
constitution call for an equal number of la- 
dies and gentlemen. The ladies look piqu- 
ant—they are all pretty—in their blanket 
skirts, white moccasins, trimmed with col- 
ored porcupine quills, blanket sacques and 
the regular sash and ¢ugue. The members 
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are brothers and sisters, and, when they 
take the road, the ladies are exchanged 
and the brothers assist some other fel- 
low’s sister. This disposition makes life 
more agreeable. They march in pairs, 
each gentleman supporting a lady, and no 
single member of either sex is tolerated. 
The rule is inflexible. This club had one 
steeple-chase across six miles of rough 
country, but, after the first experience, the 
experiment was abandoned. The prize- 
winners, it seemed, were in danger of 
losing, as they were second, with the first 
couple leading them some distance. 

The lady was petite, and her cavalier tall 
and strong. A suggestion, a hurried con- 
sultation, and the next minute the gentle- 
man was seen scudding through the dark- 
ness with his partner in his arms. He 
took a circuitous route to avoid detection 
in passing the leaders, and, when within 
one hundred yards of the goal, he deposited 
his partner on the ground, and linking arms, 
the two ran in together, winning the prize. 
The story leaked out through a confidence 
reposed by the lady in a friend of gentle 
nature. It was too good to keep, so the 
truth leaked out and the award was recon- 
sidered. If their American cousins were 
one-half as fond of out-door pursuits, less 
would be heard of debility, weakness and 
nervous prostration. Lewiston, Me., has 
the honor of establishing the first snow- 
shoe club in the United States. It appears 
that several residents of that city attended 
the ’83 winter carnival in Montreal, and 
after returning home endeavors were made 
to form a club, but action was deferred 
until last season, when an organization of 
fifty members was perfected, with Dr. 
Martel, of Lewiston, as president. The 
members are all naturalized Canadians, 
with a sprinkling of native Yankee blood; 
and the prospects of the infantile insti- 
tution are fair for a hale old age. The 
climate and conditions of the country are 
analogous to Montreal surroundings, and 
at no distant day we may hear of inter- 
national competition for suitable prizes. 
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A BOUT WITH THE GLOVES. 


BY CHARLES E. CLAY, 


Author of ** Bermupa Yacuts anp Dincuigs,” ‘‘ MAYFLOWER-GALATEA RACES OF 1886,” 
“ A Day’s FisHinG In Bexmupa,”’ etc., etc. 





ST seems almost a pity that 
such a noble and manly ex- 
ercise as that of boxing, 
should, from want of pro- 
per support, be fast falling 
into oblivion and disrepute. 
When practiced by gentle- 
men as a means of muscu- 
lar development, there is not 
an exercise that gives such 
grand and lasting results. 
Look at a man that is a mas- 
ter of the science, and mark 
the free and graceful move- 
ment of every limb. There 
is nothing stiff, ungainly or 
loutish about the boxer. His head is car- 
ried erect and firm, supported by a full, 
strong neck, in which the muscles stand 
out clear and well defined. His eye is 
bright and flashing, but with a quiet, ob- 
servant watchfulness that plainly indicates 
that nothing escapes it. When his gaze 
meets yours he looks you squarely and 
firmly in the eyes; there is no uneasy shift- 
ing and glancing from side to side. His 
shoulders are broad, but graceful and slop- 
ing, and from them the arms, with full and 
rounded biceps, fall so easily and naturally 
to their proper position at the sides! The 
elbows follow the beautiful curves of the 
body, and are not stuck out from the ribs 
and flapped like the helpless flutterings of 
a half-fledged gosling in its futile efforts to 
fly, which is the general way one sees the 
arms carried by would-be swells on our 
fashionable thoroughfares. The chest ex- 
pansive, and well filled out, shows plenty of 
room for the lungs to work. The deltoid 
and shoulder muscles are all thoroughly 
developed, and go to form a strong and 
shapely back. The whole trunk presents 
a rounded, symmetrical, and perfect ap- 
pearance that is pleasant to look at, and 
makes one feel instinctively what a grand 
and wonderful piece of mechanism man 
really is, when all his inherent qualities of 
strength have been made the most of. 
How free and elastic, too, his step! the 
full and shapely thighs working clean and 


straight from the hip, impress one with a 
sense of stability and power. His progress 
is resolute, even and steady; no shambling, 
slovenly gait can be part of a man who de- 
pends as much on the nimbleness and 
agility with which he gets about on his 
legs to keep him out of reach of his an- 
tagonist, as he does on the dexterity of his 
hands and the keenness of his sight. And 
then, too, how firm, smooth and clear is the 
skin of the boxer. ‘The constant exercise, 
by inducing vigorous perspiration, the many 
rubbings with towel and hand, open and 
keep free from impurities every pore of the 
skin, and renders them ever ready to per- 
form their allotted functions. And let me 
point out, in this connection, what impor- 
tant benefits to our system result from 
those exercises that induce free and whole- 
some perspiration. By getting rid of much 
of the accumulated secretions of the body, 
it aids and strengthens two very impor- 
tant: organs of our physical economy— 
the liver and the kidneys—whose function 
it is to keep eliminating from the system 
those impurities that are daily absorbed by 
the pores of the skin, as also those that are 
taken up internally. And were it not that 
these organs were assisted in their duties 
by the cleansing process that takes place 
every time one perspires, they would find 
their task more than they could thoroughly 
perform, and would either get prematurely 
worn out or become diseased by overwork 
and abnormal activity, and the body would, 
in consequence, become impaired in health. 
In fact, it is a recognized fact that many of 
the ailments that have their origin in the 
unhealthy condition of these organs can be 
readily traced to those sedentary and lazy 
habits that shirk sufficient exercise to pro- 
duce perspiration ; and one of the surest 
remedies resorted to to relieve disease in 
the lungs or kidneys, is to cause the patient, 
either by exercise or by artificial means, to 
perspire profusely at regular intervals. 
Besides these and many other incalcula- 
ble benefits to the body which can be ac- 
quired as effectively by no such other means 
as by boxing, the practice of the art of self 


It will interest our readers to know that the illustrations to Mr. Clay’s articles on Sparring are from a succession of instanta- 
neous photographs made by Falk, of Broadway. The attitudes may be relied upon as scientifically correct, for they are outlines 


of none other than those two arch exponents of the manly art 


» William Edwards and Arthur Chambers. These illustrated 


articles will continue through February and March, after which time the photographs will be on sale.—[Ep.] 
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defense lays up a stock of mental good 
qualities in the boxer that endear him and 
make him admired and esteemed by his fel- 
low-men. Knowing that he can, at extrem- 
ity, protect himself from ill-treatment, he 





THE CORRECT POSITION (LEFT). 


is more tolerant and patient in his inter- 
course with others. Boxing also makes a 
man self-reliant and resourceful when as- 
sailed by sudden or unexpected dangers or 
difficulties. The same courage and deter- 
mination that makes him face a personal 
antagonist, is of immense value to him in 
overcoming the stern obstacles of daily life. 
The pluck and powers of endurance and 
recuperation gained in friendly bouts with 
the gloves, are brought into much finer 
effect when opposed to the real buffets and 
blows of ill fortune and adversity. The 
command of temper essential to success in 
boxing (for if you once lose your head, 
skill with your hands will serve you little 
against an opponent master of both) makes 
a man competent to command in delicate 
situations, where tact and temper are of 
more avail than brute force. 

And even if the many excellent results 
directly traceable to this healthy exercise 
were not sufficient to popularize it, one 
would suppose the natural law of self-pro- 
tection incentive enough to induce the 
majority to learn something of boxing. 


A BOUT WITH THE GLOVES. 





To every animal a kind Providence has 
bestowed more or less adequate weapons 
of offense and defense, and it is a singular 
fact that man, the noblest creature, is the 
worst off in this respect, and in the use of 
the bare means supplied by nature, is the 
least expert of them all. Without the 
assistance of those weapons that his inge- 
nuity has invented, his hands are unfit to 
stand an encounter with an enemy much 
inferior in size and strength. But, on the 
other hand, skill in the proper and dexter- 
ous use of the hands, coupled with the 
agility of movement learnt in the boxing 
school, has often been the means of enabling 
man to subdue and gain the mastery over 
animals many times his superior in strength. 

Let me instance a case in point: A very 
vicious and ill-tempered horse was eating 
his head off in a luxuriant loose box, be- 
cause there was no one in the establish- 
ment of the gentleman towhom he belonged 
who had the courage or the strength to 
enter his stable to saddle and bridle him. 
If a groom approached for any other pur- 
pose than to give him his corn and hay, 
he would speedily drive him away by a free 
use of his hoofs and teeth. One day at 
lunch his owner was lamenting the useless- 
ness of the finest horse in his stud, to a 
party of friends, and wound up by saying 
that he would gladly make the horse a 
present to any one who could saddle and 
ride him out of the yard. A young gradu- 
ate of Oxford expressed his willingness to 
make the attempt, and though warned by 
many a blood-curdling recital of what had 
been the fate of the grooms and stable-boys 
that had made the like effort, he persisted 
in his determination to try. After lunch, 
all adjourned to the stable in the expecta- 
tion of seeing the young fellow receive a 
severe lesson for his temerity. He was 
known to be an expert in every manly ex- 
ercise, especially boxing, and was in per- 
fect wind andtraining. Selecting a saddle 
and bridle from an adjacent rack, he ap- 
proached the strong bars that opened into 
the brute’s stall, speaking kindly and 
soothingly to him. The horse turned and 
eyed the stranger, and catching sight of 
the hated bit, became furious, lashing out 
madly with his heels and stamping wildly 
about the stall, making the straw of his 
bedding fly in every direction. With- 
out a word, the graduate rested the saddle 
and bridle on the top rail; but the steady, 
undaunted fire of the eye, the firmly com- 
pressed lip, the backward poise of the 
shapely head, the swelling muscles of 
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his lithe and active frame as he lightly 
vaulted into the box, told plainly of the 
iron, indomitable will and pluck within. 
Scarcely had he landed on his feet than 
the now thoroughly infuriated beast came 
rushing headlong at him with its satin ears 
flattened closely against its lean head, its 
eyes aflame and bloodshot, its mouth agape 
and displaying a set of gleaming teeth, 
which he gnashed and ground with fury. 
Sudden and savage though the onslaught 
was, the young Oxonian was prepared. 
Throwing himself naturally and gracefully 
into boxing attitude, he met the mad- 
dened animal with a blow on the temple, 
just between the ear and eye, swift, straight 
and inexorable as from a Nasmyth’s ham- 
mer, that brought him on his knees. 
Rearing up and squealing with pain and 
rage, the brute again rushed upon his foe, 
who had stepped aside, but pale and de- 
termined, awaited his,coming. Again, like 
a levin bolt, straight from the shoulder, 
flew the clenched fist, and down dropped 
the horse. Slowly he staggered to his feet, 
and trembling in every limb, while great 
patches of perspiration stained his flanks 
and sides, he cowered in a corner of the 
stall, completely vanquished The victor 
soon had the bit in his mouth and the sad- 
dle on his back, and, leading him out of 
the stall, cantered gaily away on the prize 
his bravery and knowledge of boxing had 
won. 
PREPARATORY TRAINING. 

In order to enjoy to the fullest extent 
the advantages acquired by a regular use 
of the gloves, and to be ready at all 
times to put into practice the useful les- 
sons learnt in boxing, it is necessary that 
the body be kept in a healthy and per- 
fectly sound condition by a consistent 
course of auxiliary exercise and moderately 
abstemious habits of living ; and it will be 
readily admitted that such a violent exer- 
tion as boxing cannot be indulged in with- 
out bad effects, unless the body is in a state 


, fit to bear the strain. 


A man, therefore, who intends boxing to 


| be to him a pleasant and sterling means of 


relaxation, will do well to be moderate in 
all things. Of the many excesses that sap 
the system, there are none so disastrous 
as drinking and smoking. By this is not 
meant that total abstinence from either is 
absolutely demanded, but the less of them 
you can do with, the better for your wind 
and general condition. 

Regular hours for meals and for retiring 
and rising ought to be practiced. Rise, 
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therefore, betimes, refreshed by a sound 
night’s rest, and do not neglect the invig- 
orating effects of the morning plunge, 
which washes off the surface of the skin, 
and the friction of a good rough towel 
opens all the pores of the body, and puts 
them in working order to perform their 
proper functions during the day. 

Do not take any violent exercise before 
breakfast. During the hours of sleep the 
fires that feed vitality have been “ banked,” 
so to speak, and fresh fuel should be added 
before expecting the machine to run with 
a full head of steam. The first meal 
should be hearty, though somewhat lighter 
than the midday repast, which, to all exer- 
cising people, should be THE meal of the 
day. A couple of chops or a tender piece 
of steak are always admissible, or a good 
plate of cold beef is not amiss. If you can 
relish it, let your meats always be eaten 
rather “under done,” for, if too much 
cooked, the blood, which is the life and 
strength, is apt to become dried out. 
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THE CORRECT POSITION (RIGHT). 


BREAKFAST DIET. 

Be sparing at all your meals of eating 
starchy substances, such as potatoes, rice, 
farina, etc., and take stale in preference to 
newly-baked bread ; or, what is better still, 
eat pilot bread, or any other kind of plain, 
Hot rolls and fancy cakes, 


light biscuit. 
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or corn bread take a great deal longer to 
digest, and are not, therefore, conducive 
to good wind. Don’t drink a great deal 
of what in training parlance are termed 
“slops.” A good-sized breakfast cup of 


ON GUARD (LEFT). 


not too strong coffee or tea ought to 
be ample for a healthy man, though the 
latter beverage is the one that should 
have the preference. Don’t indulge in 
long draughts of new milk; it is very 
fattening and too rich, and goes rather to 
flesh and fat than to muscle. In England, 
where many men leading an active, out-of- 
door life are accustomed to drink beer 
with their breakfast, a glass of ale may be 
taken, but this is not to be recommended, 
and should never be thought of if you are 
not in the habit of drinking beer. 


SMOKING. 


Don’t smoke after breakfast, nor, in fact, 
at any time during the day. There is 
nothing so pernicious to the wind as the 
use of tobacco, and this fact cannot be laid 
down in too strong terms to those who 
may wish to put themselves in training, no 
matter for what exercise ; and so stringent 
is the rule, that professionals, when going 
into hard training for any special event, be 
it rowing, running, boxing or swimming, 
are not allowed to breathe the .umes of 
tobacco, even in the open atr. 

After breakfast you are ready to begin 
work in real earnest ; and many are the 
different exercises that offer themselves to 








your consideration for preparing you gen- 
erally for the scientific lesson of the after- 
noon or evening, and all of them are in- 
tended to work up and elaborate some 
particular part of the body. 


SWINGING CLUBS. 


Thus, then, you will 
do well to commence by 
swinging a pair of four 
or five pound Indian 
clubs. This will loosen 
the shoulder-joints, ex- 
pand and open the chest, 
.. giving the lungs plenty 

~ of room in which to play, 
and strengthen the wrists. 
It will also develop and 
harden the muscles of the 
biceps and forearm, and 
also those of the breast 
and at the back of the 
shoulder-blades. It is a 
great mistake to have the 
clubs too heavy. Fora 
novice I should recom- 
mend only two or three 
pounds, while even for 
old hands and profes- 
sionals from five to seven pounds are heavy 
enough. Little benefit is derived by aim- 
lessly swinging clubs without rule or meth- 
od, but two or three regular evolutions 
should be learnt, and the exercise taken 
for about ten or fifteen minutes every 
morning, desisting from each evolution 
on the first feeling of requiring any extra 
strain to execute it. 

The best motions are those known as 
“ Windmill,” ‘“ Moulinet,” “Horizontal,” 
and other combinations of the “inner” 
and “outer” front and back circles. 

The correct position to stand when you 
are swinging clubs is as follows, remem- 
bering that what you want most is to see 
that your body and shoulders are equally 
square to the front: The heels should be 
exactly in a line and pretty close together, 
so that you can stand perfectly upright with 
ease and comfort. Turn the toes outward 
to form an angle of fifty or sixty degrees. 
Let the arms hang naturally and easily 
close to the side. ‘Throw the body slightly 
forward so that the weight of it may be 
principally on the balls of the feet. Keep 
the head erect, the chin slightly drawn in 
toward the neck, and look straight in 
front of you, never letting your eyes follow 
the movements of the clubs. 
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DUMB-BELL EXERCISE. 


Laying aside the clubs, and after a cou- 
ple of minutes’ rest, take a turn at the 
dumb-bells. The weight of these must be 
a pound or two lighter than the clubs you 
use; for in boxing, rapidity of movement 
is the essential to be aimed at, so do not 
attempt to handle any dumb-bells that 
make the motions slow and labored. The 
evolutions practised should be those that 
open the chest, such as the second and 
third exercises of the “ extension motions ” 
in use in the Englisharmy. Do not be led 
into hitting out from the shoulder with 
dumb-bells, no matter how light they may 
be, as it has a tendency to shorten your 
reach, besides being likely to severely 
wrench the elbow or shoulder-joints if you 
lunge out too freely. This portion of your 
preparation exercises should not occupy 
more than twelve to fifteen minutes. 


PUNCHING THE BAG. 


With every boxing man “ punching the 
bag,” as it is familiarly known, should 
occupy much time and careful attention. 
It is the only way that rapidity and smart- 
ness in hitting can be obtained. There are, 
I believe, three different kinds of bags in 
use, of which the 
first is the heavy 
sand-bag, weigh- 
ing from ten to 
twenty pounds, 
swung from the 
ceiling by a 
strong rope, and ~~ 
covered by a 
thick wrapper of 
chamois skin or 
soft kid, the inner 
stuffing being 
made of horse- 
hair. The method 
of its use is this : 
Give it a good . 
swing to start it 
(for it should 
never be struck 
while motion- 
less), then follow 
it rapidly about, 
hitting at it smart- 
ly and straight 
from the shoulder with the fists. Never 
hit the heavy bag as it is coming to you, 
as that would be very apt to dislocate the 
wrist, but catch it as it swings away from 
you, and drive it away at atangent. This 
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exercise is very arduous and fatiguing to 
a beginner, and if the heavy bag be used 
at all, it should be indulged in only after 
you have made some progress in the science 
of boxing and are familiar with the two 
lighter bags. Asa matter of fact, the sand- 
bag is not greatly in vogue, even among 
professionals, and may be dispensed with 
by amateurs. Do not put on the gloves 
for punching the bag, but use the bare 
knuckles. If at first they should get a 
little raw or rubbed, a few applications of 
weak tannic acid solution, or rosin, or good 
strong pickle out of the salt-pork barrel, 
will soon make the hands and knuckles 
tough. If you do not care to disfigure the 
hands, wear a very loose pair of kid or buck- 
skin gloves in which you can tightly close 
the fists. 


THE FLYING BAG. 


The next is the light swinging or “ fly- 
ing” bag. It is a large, inflated rubber 
bag pendant from the ceiling, if that be 
low enough to allow of your hitting it up 
against it so that its return to your reach 
may be almost instantaneous. If the ceil- 
ing be too high hang it in some convenient 
corner of the room, so that you can drive 
it hard and rapidly against the two walls, 


ON GUARD (RIGHT). 


The great object to be aimed at is to 
make its return to you as quick as pos- 
sible. In your bout with this imaginary 
enemy, who, being powerless to retaliate, 
must perforce fly from every blow, be 
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careful always to assume the correct box- 
ing position, which will be explained later. 
Hit straight and sharp from the shoul- 
der, letting the whole weight of your body 
follow the blow so as to add weight and 





DOUBLE LEAD AND STOP. 


force to it. Strike rapidly with the right 
and left indiscriminately, according to the 
side on which the bag flies past you. If 
you are in real earnest with the fun, you 
will have all you can do following it 
round and about. It is splendid exercise 
for the legs, and the agility and quick- 
ness of getting about after the bag which 
the exercise teaches, will be a material 
benefit to you when facing an adversary. 
You should always keep your face to the 
bag ; never let it for an instant fly behind 
your back, and remember that every time 
you miss it in its lightning-like gyrations, 
and every time it succeeds in eluding your 
blow and thumps you rudely on the chest, 
back or face, it shows you that a more 
strenuous and electric rapidity of move- 
ment is required on your part. 

The third bag is the one most generally 
in use, because it does not require so much 
room to be set up and less moving about 
getting after it. It is an oval bag three or 
four times the size of a Rugby foot-bail 
inflated with air, but instead of hanging 
loose it has a rope attached to the lower 
end securing it in a perpendicular position 








THE GLOVES. 


to the floor as well as to the ceiling. 
Sometimes the upper and lower fasten- 
ings are made of thick rubber bands, which, 
of course, gives a more rapid rebound to 
it when struck. The exercise with it is 
almost identical 
with that of the 
“flying” bag, 
but,as I said be- 
fore, it does not 
run you round 
so much. 


THE CORRECT 
POSITION. 
As we have 

wit had occasion 
already to men- 
tion the act of 
striking, we 
shall now de- 

’ scribe the posi- 
tion to be taken 
when standing 
up for a turn 
with the gloves. 
Of course, the 
rules laid down 
here are not to 
be taken too 
arbitrarily, but 
as your success 
will depend 

largely upon a position in which you can 

make use of your powers of attack and 
defense, and at the same time move 
with rapidity and decision, the general 
pose should conform to the important 
principles laid down. Stand, therefore, 
erect, with the head very slightly thrown 
back; keep your mouth shut with the 
tongue well behind the teeth: you should 
breathe only through the nose ; a gaping 
mouth and lolling head are invariable signs 
of failing wind and general fatigue. Look 
your man full in the eye and don’t lose his 
gaze for an instant, for it is the infallible 
mirror which will inform you of what his 
brain is evolving before his limbs have 
time to execute it. Remember always that 
in general the left hand is the weapon of 
assault, the right being held for purposes 
of defense, or occasionally used for severe 
and crushing punishment. Of course, this 
remark does not imply that you are never 
to let drive with left and right in rapid 
succession, which is often done when op- 
portunity offers, especially when you have 
to resort to “in fighting,” but it is laid 
down as a broad maxim, and should be 
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followed when you are “out sparring.” 
Advance your /eft foot forward, therefore, 
planting it flat and firmly on the ground, 
and pointing in the direction of your op- 
ponent’s left toe. The right foot should 
be about ten to fourteen inches in rear 
of the left. In this separating of the 
feet be guided by your own inclinations 
and general habit, only don’t stand with 
the legs so widely sprawled apart as to 
impede the rapidity of your movements or 
jeopardize the stability of the body. A 
good distance for a man from 5 feet 5 
inches to 5 feet g or 10 inches would be 
from 10 to 14 inches between the feet. 
For taller men the distance would be pro- 
portionately wider. Your main weight 
should now rest on the forward foot, and 
the right heel will be slightly raised from 
the ground, and only the ball of the foot 
touching. Many will tell you that both 
knees should be slightly bent, but it is by 
no means necessary — in fact, so long as 
you feel perfectly at ease and comfortable, 
make the most of your inches and stand 
bolt upright, but don’t be stiff or rigid. A 
short man by standing well up on his toes 
can often get on 

equal terms with 

aman some inch- 

es his superior in :' 
height, to say aa 
nothing of the Vy 
immense advan- 
tage it adds to 
his reach. Shut 
the fists fairly 
close even when 
sparring with the 
gloves on. No- 
thing is to becon- 
demned so much 
as sparring open- 
handed or with 
fingers only half + 
shut. Serious ac- 
cidents often re- 
sult to the joints 
of the fingers 
from this stupid 
practice. How 
can you hit a 
clean, sharp blow 
straight out from 
the shoulder and 
land full on your adversary’s person with- 
out damaging your fingers if open? If 
you think it too much like real fighting to 
close the fists when the gloves are on, you 
had better take the gloves off and shake 
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“the bones” for exercise. But let me, 
at the outset, warn you against keeping 
the fists tightly clenched all the time you 
are sparring, for it is a great strain on the 
muscles to be kept on protracted tension 
and wears out the strength you ought to 
reserve for your blows. Let the fists be 
lightly closed when you are sparring round, 
but tighten them simultaneously with de- 
livering your blow, or as you ward off your 
adversary’s. This seems, perhaps, a slight 
point to stickle for, but a very short expe- 
rience will show you its wisdom and im- 
portance when put into practice. 

Raise your right forearm from the el- 
bow and throw it across the chest so that 
the middle joint of the thumb, when shut 
on the fingers, is about the region of the 
nipple of the left breast, and its direction 
runs along the right “divide” of the ribs. 
The spot from whence the ribs branch off 
the breast-bone to either side is generally 
known as “the mark,” and is the most 
vulnerable of all. Let the whole arm hang 
easily from the shoulder and keep it just 
ever so slightly touching the right side. 
Raise the left arm now, with the knuckles 
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of the fist at right angles with the ground 
and parallel with the body, and advance it 
forward and point the fist a trifle upward 
till the upper and lower portions of the 
arm form an angle of about 120°. Drop 
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the elbow well into the side. Let the head 
be, if anything, a trifle inclined to the right 
and do not protrude the chin. Although 
both eyes should look straight into those of 
your opponent, the left cheek should be 


SN 


STRAIGHT COUNTER. 


rather more presented to him than the 
right, in order to prevent a blow at the 
eyes taking equally bad effect on both. 


WALKING AND RUNNING EXERCISE. 


A good long swinging walk should fol- 
low the in-door exercises. Not a loafing 
saunter, mind you, but a fair and square 
“heel and toe” four-mile-an-hour pace 
for at least a couple of hours. Of course, 
I am presuming that you have the time 
at your disposal, but if you have not, why 
then take as much walking in the morn- 
ing as you conveniently can, remembering 
always so to arrange the exercise that you 
will not be obliged to sit down all aglow 
from the exertion, because it stiffens the 
limbs very much to have the body cool off 
while seated perfectly still. 

If going into regular training, or if you 
are past the halcyon days of five and 
twenty or thereabouts, and find you have 
a tendency to “put on flesh,” the walk will 
have to be alternated by an occasional run 
of a couple of miles at a fair jog-trot, and 
if it is necessary to “fine down” consider- 
ably, you may be forced to run and walk in 
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heavy “sweaters.” If you are out of con- 
dition and perspire very freely, remember 
to rub down with a coarse towel until you 
are perfectly dry; and that to be sponged 
off with alcohol, or with any cheap, raw 
spirit, is also a great 
comfort and re- 
freshment for weary 
limbs. . 

Should these ex- 
ertions create an 
unnatural feeling of 
lassitude, and of 
having done more 
than you can re- 
cover from for the 
rest of the day, it is 
permissible to drink 
a small glass of weak 
spirits and water, 
but as a general 
rule the maxim is, 
abstain from spirits 
altogether as being 
too heating to the 
blood ; and, if you 
can do so without 
distressing your- 
self, do not drink 
even water be- 
tween meals. If 
really thirsty, suck 
the juice of a lemon 
a little, but do not load your stomach with 
effervescing drinks like ginger ale, lem- 
onade, etc., and be not deluded into the 
habit of swallowing raw eggs, or imbibing 
seductive spoonfuls of egg whipped in 
sherry, or the like, for such stimulants are 
only a snare and an abomination to the 
really sound and robust constitution, and 
are no aid in building up a weak one. 


DINNER DIET. 


Noontide should find you rested and 
refreshed, with a decided hankering after 
the call of the dinner bell. And let 
me remind you again before commencing 
your meal, beware of “slops,” therefore 
eschew rich and greasy soups (I know 
you'll say that soups ought not to be 
greasy, but nevertheless they generally 
are). But half a dozen raw oysters, or 
clams, make an excellent beginning, and 
give you an appetite for what’s to follow. 
You may eat very nearly anything you 
fancy, flesh being, of course, preferred to 
fowl, and under-done to well-done. Of 
vegetables be sparing, but a little spinach, 
cabbage, beetroot or turnip won’t hurt 
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you. But turn from the mealy potatoe, 
and regard not the flavor of the snow- 
white rice. Eat heartily, but slowly and 
deliberately, and don't bolt your food, 
which is the chief: root of indigestion, dys- 
pepsia, heartburn, and a thousand other 
ills. You are at liberty to wash down your 
dinner with a tumbler of ale or a bottle of 
stout, but be moderate in your potations. 
If the sweet tooth of childhood still lingers 
in your mouth and you yearn for a top- 
dressing of pudding or pie, let it be light 
and plain, and not too much of it. Let 
the afternoon be devoted to quiet study, 
to business, or almost do just what you 
please in the way of work or play. 

If you take your boxing lessons in the 
afternoon, let them not commence till at 
least three hours after dinner, and before 
going to your lesson or putting the gloves 
on with a friend, have a five minutes’ “go 
in” at the bag, which will just limber up 
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things beautifully. When you have the 
gloves on, go into the exercise heart and 
soul, and spar quick and strong, but don’t 
let the round exceed four minutes; if 
you've been doing all you know, four min- 
utes will seem mighty long in coming, and 
the minute’s rest will be but as fifteen 
seconds. Three good rounds should be 
a feast for a glutton, and enough to keep 
up your science, your health, and your 
love of the sport. More than that would 
make work of what ought to be in reality 
a pleasure. Before retiring for the night, 
which should always be at about the same 
hour, swing your clubs and use your dumb- 
bells for about half as long as you do in 
the morning, but at least half an hour 
should elapse after the exercise before 
you turn in. A light sponge-off before 
jumping into bed will sweeten slumber, 
and you will sleep, if not the sleep of the 
just, at least the sleep of the healthy. 


[To be continued.]} 


JUVENTA. 


Only sixteen, 

And her world’s full of song! 
How the feet long to dance! 
How the eyes glow and glance! 

Is it silly or wrong, 

When she’s only sixteen 

And her world’s full of song? 


Only 


sixteen, 


And her world’s full of song! 
Trouble flies, sorrow goes. 
See her cheek like a rose, 

Smiling mouth, double chin! 

Do you think joy a sin, 
When one’s only sixteen 

And the world full of song? 


Only sixteen, 

And her world’s full of song! 
Give her back smile for smile ; 
Keep the white soul from guile. 

Let her laugh while she may ; 

Soon will clouds dim her day. 
She is only sixteen, 

And her world’s full of song ! 





Leila Ada Thomas. 














OuTING has spared no pains nor expense 
in endeavoring to put itself on friendly 
terms of acquaintance with every club or 
organization throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, that assembles for the 
purpose of supporting and enjoying some 
branch of healthy and manly out-door 
recreation and sport. It feels it a solemn 
duty, as the highest authority on all matters 
appertaining to the scientific development 
and encouragement of physical culture and 
amusement, to call upon all those interested 
in the furtherance and completion of the 
noble work it has undertaken, to aid and 
enlarge its sphere of labor and usefulness 
by sending to its office such information 
as will tend to make its pages full, entire 
and trustworthy. To its able staff of 
specialists in every department of games 
and pastimes can safely be intrusted any 
controversy, debatable point, or knotty 
technical difficulty arising in any field of 
recreation, feeling confident that the ruling 


OUT-DOOR CLUBS OF CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


of OUTING may be relied on as final and 
authoritative. 

OvuTING presents the widest field for the 
interchange of the friendly relations that 
ought to exist between clubs devoted to 
the same sport; and in order that every 
Spoke of the Wheel of Sport should fit 
into the Hub, and be bound firmly together 
by the bright tires of its literature, it is 
very much to be desired that club presi- 
dents, secretaries, or other persons in au- 
thority, should send the latest information 
relative to the working of his club and be 
incorporated in OuTING’s List. 

In order that the list which we now 
append may be further enlarged, we enu- 
merate the different sports we cover: 
Archery, Athletics, Base-Ball, Bicycling, 
Boating, Canoeing, Coaching, Cricket, Cro- 
quet, Curling, Fishing, Ice Yachting, La- 
crosse, Lawn Tennis, Polo, Racquet, Rifle, 
Rod and Gun, Rowing, Snow-Shoeing, 
Swimming, Tobogganing, Yachting. 


ARCHERY CLUBS. 


Name. City and State. Address. 
Alleghany Pittsburg, Penn. J. W. Elliott. 
Baltimore Baltimore, Md. J. W. Willson. 
Brooklyn . Brooklyn, N. Y. Geo, G. Steele. 
Buffalo Buffalo, N. Y. Frank Sidway. 
Chicago Chicago, Ill. John Wilkinson. 
Eastern Archery Assoc iation . ‘ J. N. Elliot, 160 West 14th St., New York. 
Fairmount : ‘ Cincinnati, Ohio W. S. Gwynn. 
Highland Wyoming, Ohio W. A. Clark. 


Highland Park 


Merry Bowmen Eaton, Ohio . 


High a ’Park, Ill. 


C. Granville Hammond. 
Chas. H. Moore. 


Mt. Auburn : Cincinnati, Ohio . Will Allen. 
National Archery Association . Washington, D.C. L. W. Maxson. 
New York ; ; ? New York, N. Y. . J. N. Elliot. 
North Side , Chicago, Ill. H. S. Taylor. 
Ohio State Archery Association Cincinnati, Ohio W. S. Gwynn. 
Pamrapo . Bayonne, N. J. 

Potomac Washington, D. C. L. W. Maxson. 


Richmond County 
Robin Hood 
Robin Hood 
Walnut Hill 
Westwood 


Dayton, Ohio 


Cincinnati, 


Dayton, Kentucky . 
Ohio 
Westwood, Ohio 





West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. G. R. MaclIlvaine. 


Albert Kern. 
H. W. Longley. 
Chas. J. Strong. 
Howard Miller. 
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.Vame. 
Br yoklyn ‘ 
Cleveland . 
Crescent 
Elizabeth . 
Empire 
Harlem 
Hoboken Gymnastic ‘Society 
Jersey City 
Los Ang geles 
Manhattan 
Middlesex Gy mnasium 
Minneapolis . 
Missouri Amateur 
Montreal A. A. Association 
Nassau ; ‘ ; 
New Haven 
New York 
Olympic 
Orange > 
Orion A. Association 
Palma ; 
Pastime 
Pullman 
Roseville 
Schuylkill Navy, 
Scottish-American 
Star . i 
Staten Island 
Technology ; 
Tioga Athletic Association 
West Side 
Woodstock A. Association 
Wynnewood 
Yale University 


.Vame. 
Amherst College 
Argyle 
Beacon 
Bedford 


Bergen Point 
Brooklyn ‘ 
Brookly n Athletic 
Brown University 
Commercial : 
Cornell University 
Dartmouth College . 
Dover Athletic Club 
Elite : 
Franklin : 
Harvard U carted ‘ 
Heyward 

Hobart College 
Lafayette . 
Lea ‘ 
eM aE 

Nassau Athletic Club 
Nassau Athletic 
New York 
Orange Athletic Club 
Polytechnic 
Princeton Browns 
Princeton College 
Riverton 
Roseville Athletic Club 
Rutherfords ; 
Seton Hall College 
Star . ‘ 5 
Star Athletic Club 
Staten Island 
Staten Island Athletic Club 
Staten Island Cricket & Base-ball Club, 
Syracuse University . 
Vernon . 
Watsessing 
Williams College 
Yale University 
Young America 


ATHLETIC CLUBS. 


City and State. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cleveland, O. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
New York, N. SG 
New York, N. 
Hoboken, N. Ay ; 
Jersey City, oe 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York, N. Y. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Montreal, Can. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New Haven, "ie 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. ¥. 
Orange, N. J. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. . 
Roseville, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Long Island City, mn. 
New Brighton, 5. I., N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. é 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

New York, ¥. 
Woodstock, Ont., 


Can. ; 
Wynnewood, Pa 
New Haven, Conn. 


BASE-BALL CLUBS. 


City and State. 


Amherst, Mass. 
New York 

Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N.Y... 
Bergen Point, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. . 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Hanover, N. H. . 
Dover, N. J. . . 
Brooklyn, N.Y. . 
Brooklyn, N.Y. . 
Cambridge, Mass. . 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Harlem, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y 
Brooklyn, N. y. 
New York, N. Y 
Orange, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Princeton, ae 
Nene rig Pa. 
Roseville, N 
Rutherford, N. z 
South Orange, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. . ; 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. . 
Watsessing, N. J. . 
Williamstown, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address. 


DeKalb and Classon Aves. 
Standard Oil Co. 
F. Vernon. 


J. B. Arnold. 
174 Park Ave. 
Clinton and Crescent Aves. 


8th Ave. and 86th St. 
bP. O. Box 575 


P. O. Box 363. 


387 Third St. 

C. E. Hall, P. O. Box 1262. 
104 West 55th St. 

P. O. Box 2872. 

Brick Church, N. J. 
Newark Ave. 

Bright St. and Jersey Ave. 
66th St. and East River. 

E. C. Tourtelotte. 


P. O. Box 733. 
435 Grove St. 


P. O. Box 55. 


2231 Nicetown Lane. 

55th St., between 8th and oth Aves. 
D. A. White. 

G. H. Focht. 

J. G. Allen. 


Address. 
A, P. Alvord. 


E. A. Post. 

G. V. Dick, 391 Nostrand Ave. 
J. W. Goddard. 

Fifth Ave. and Fourth St. 

Mr. Paliabue, DeKalb and Classon Aves. 
Chas. D. Cooke. 

J. Mannery, 47 Dey St., N. Y. 
F. M. Towley. 

John P. Tucker. 

F. H. Tippett. 

T. J. Kelly. 

F. E. Wilcox, 60 Broadway. 


J. S. Brown, Broadway, opp. P. O. 
Howard C. Fulton. 


W. W. Watrous. 

C. H. Ebbetts, 44 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. C. France. 

John B. Day, 121 Maiden Lane. 
Edgar Williams. 

Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. Snook. 


C. L. Flanigan. 

C. D. Taylor, Newark, N. J. 

J. E. Dupuy. 

J. H. McHale. 

H. Anacke, 194 Broadway. 

W. L. Woddill, P. O. Box 128s. 
West New Brighton, m. Us 

W. C. Davis, 44 Broadway, N. Y. 
W. K. Jewett, 1 Broadway, N. Y. 


Seabury & Johnson, Platt St., N. Y. 
F, N. Unangst. 


G. D. Morrell, 524 Walnut St. 








Name. 
Adrian 
Akron 
Albany 
Alert 
Alpha 
Ariel 
Ashland 
Auburn 
Aurora 
Avondale . 
Bay City 
Bedford 
Bellerophon 
Binghampton 
Blossburg Cyclers 
Boscobel 
Brighton 
Bristol 
Bruce C ounty Wheelmen. 
Brunswick é ° 
Buckeye 
Buffalo 
Cambridge : : 
Camden Wheelmen . 
Canamo ‘ 
Capitol 
Clarksville 
Charlotte . 
Cheyenne . 
Chicago 
Cincinnati W anderers 
Citizens . 
City . 
Clarion 
Cleveland . 
Cleveland Tricy cle Club 
Clinton : 
Clyde Cyclers 
Coldwater 
College Hill 
Colorado H 
Columbia W heelmen 
Concord , ‘ 
Connecticut 
Cornwall . 
Cyclists’ Touring Club 
East Saginaw . 
Elgin . ° 
Elizabeth . * 
Elm City 
Elmira 
Elyria 
Emporium 
Englewood W heelmen 
Eolus ‘ ° 
Eugene City 


Evening x Star Ww heelmen 


Fort Schuy ler Wheelmen 
Fort Wayne . 
Garretsville 

Genesee . 
Germantown 
Greenfield 

Hagerstown 

Hamilton ‘ 
Harlem W heelmen , 
Hartford 

Haverford Cc slege 
Hudson Co. W Theelmen 
Hudson Co, Wheelmen 
Helena ; ; 
Hermes 

Hudson . 

Dallas Wheel 

Danbury Wheel 
Danvers 

Dayton 


City and State. 


Adrian, Mich. 
Akron, O. ; 
Albany, N. Y. 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
Ariel, N. Y. 
Ashland, Mass. 
Auburn, Ind. 
Aurora, III. 
Cincinnati, QO. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Brooklyn, L. I. 
Westfield, N. J. , 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Blossburg, Pa. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Warren, R. I. 
Elgin, Ont., Can. . 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Columbus, O. P 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Camden, N. J. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Washington, D. C. 
Clarksville, Mo. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

. : Chicago, Ill. . 

° ‘ Cincinnati, O. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Brockton, Mass. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Clyde, N. Y. 
Coldwater, Mich. 
College Hill, O. 
Denver, Col. ‘ 
——. Co, Co., mY. 
Concord, ; 
Hartford, peal ‘ 
Cornwall, Ont., Can. 

r Cleveland, O. i 
: East Saginaw, Mich, 

Elgin, Ill. . 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn.. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Elyria, O. 

‘ Emporium, Pa. 

‘ Englewood, N. J. 
Chicazo, mm =. ‘ 
Eugene City, Oregon. 
Columbus, oO. 

Fort Schuyler, N. Y. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Garretsville, O. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Hagerstown, Md. . 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Haverford, Pa. 
Hoboken, :Jer aoe. City 
Jersey City, N. J. . 
Helena, Mont. Ter. 
Chicago, Ill. . 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Dallas, Texas 
Danbury, Conn. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Dayton, O. 
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Harlem, N. Y. City, N. Y. 


Address. 
54 W. Maumee St. 
Main St. 
241 Lark St. 


P. O. Box 446, 

335 Main St. 
Greenwood's Block. 
B. C. Robbins. 

City Hall. 

C. Tudor Estabrook. 
Centre St. 

1216 Bedford Ave. 
Frank S. Miller. 

W. F. Sherwood. 
No. 1 Caldwell Block. 


7o McLean Ave. 
A. B. Staples. 


Masonic Hall. 
East Gay St. 

C. H. Adams. 
Amee Bros. 

415 North sth St. 
A. L. Churchill. 
409 Fifteenth St. 
S. A. Clippard. 

P. O. Box 154. 
Fred. W. Ransom. 
189 Michigan Ave. 
J. K. Scudder. 

78 West 6oth St. 
P. O. Box 655. 
Main St. 

C. H. Potter. 

147 Ontario St. 

P. O. Box 795. 

E. Stiles. 

P. O. Box 127. 
W. H. Aiken. 
Opera House Block. 
Joshua Reynolds. 
Main and School Sts. 
P. O. Box 42. 

W. J. Wallace. 

C. H. Potter. 

620 Genesee Ave. 
Wm. Wetzel. 

G. C. Pennell. 


Masonic Temple. 

J. T. Vincent. 

Geo. Metzger, Jr. 

Morgan Shepard. 

650 Washington Building. 


E. C. Brown. 

A. G. Wood. 

John Hanna. 

C. C, Horton. 

Gordon S. Montgomery. 
2314 Fairmount Ave. 
Main St. 

W. Washington St. 

9 King St. East. 

%. A, Byer. 


33 Reservoir Ave. 

119 Storm Ave. 

N. Holter. 

F. J. Tourtellotte. 
Farmers’ National Bank, 
J. W. Cochran. 

J. S. Bristol. 

Ropes Block, Maple St. 


1 In_the first column, when only the single name is used, the reader will supply the separating ‘‘sub-head’ and the 


word ** Club,” thus: 


“Akron” 


means ‘Akron Bicycle Club.” 


In the third column we have endeavored to give the situa- 
tion of the Club Room, but if this is not known, we have supplied the Secretary's Name or the P. O. Address. 
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Name. 


Dearborn Cycling 

Detroit 

District W heelmen 

Dorchester 

Ideal 

Ilderan 

Indianapolis 

Iowa Falls 

Ixion 

Jackson 

Jamestown 

Junior Wheelmen 

Junior Wheelmen 

Kansas City Wheelmen 

Kenton 

Keystone . 

Knockabout 

Laramie 

Leominster 

Lock City 

Long Island Wheelmen 

Los ‘Angeles Wheelmen 
Louisville . ; 

Lowell ; ; ‘ 
Macon : e A . 
Marblehead : . 
Massillon . ‘ ‘ ‘ A 
Maryland 

Massachusetts : ‘ 
Mauch Chunk . . ‘ ‘ 
Maverich . > . ; ° 
Medina County 

Memphis 

Mercury 

Meriden 

Middletown 

Milville 

Milwaukee 

Missouri . 

Mitchell 

Monmouth Wheelmen 
Montclair Wheelmen 

Montrose 

Mountain Wheel 

Mount Vernon . 

Napanee F . ; ° 
Nashville . ; ° 
Nebraska Wheelmen| 

New Britain 

Newburg Wheelmen 

Newbury . 

New Castle 

New Haven 

New Jersey W heelmen 

New Orleans 

Niagara Falls 

Noblesville 

Nonantum 

Northampton 

Oakland 

Olean 

Omaha 

Oregon 

Ottawa 

Ottumwa . 

Owl ‘ 

Owl Cycling 

Paris 

Park City Wheelmen. 

Passaic geal Wheelmen 
Pawtucket 

Pennsylvania 

Pequonnock 

Perth Amboy 

Philadelphia 

Pittston . 

Plainfield . 

Plum Creek 

Pottstown 

Reading 
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City and State. Address. 


Chicago, Ill. . 
Detroit, Mich. ; 
Washington, D. C. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Brooklyn, L. I. : 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa Falls, lowa 
New York, N. Y. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jamestown, N. Y. . 
Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Md. ‘ 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Covington, Ky. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


South Gardner, Mass. 


Laramie, Wyo. Ter. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lock City, N. Y. 
Long Island, N. Y. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Macon, Georgia. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Massillon, O. F 
Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. ; 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
E. Boston, Mass. 
Medina, Ohio. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Milville, N. J. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. Louis, Mo. ‘. 
Mitchell, Ont., Can. 
Monmouth, N. J. . 
Montclair, N. J. . 
Montrose, Pa. 
Phillipsburg, Pa. 
Mt. Vernon, O. ‘ 
Napanee, Ont., Can. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Neb. 

New Britain, Conn. 
Newburg, N. Y. 
Newbury, Mass. 
New Castle, Pa. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. ‘ 
New Orleans, La. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Noblesville, Ind. . 
Newtonville, Mass. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Olean, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. - 
Portland, Ore. . 
Ottawa, Can. 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
Bordenton, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Paris, Ont., Can. 
Ashland, Ky. 
Passaic, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittston, Pa. . 
Plainfield, N. J. . 
Plum Creek, Neb. 
Pottstown, Pa. 
Reading, Pa. 


H. F. Fuller. 

A. F. Peck. 

T. Howard. 

Washington and River Sts. 


H. C. Mattler. 

08 E. New York St. 
Bert. McGowan. 
Wm. DaCamara. 
M. J. Moore. 
Edwin R. Dempsey. 
1000 H St. 

W. C. Crawford. 
Thomas Wilson. 
Box 1554. 

W. H. Putnam. 

C. S. Greenbaum. 
Allen’s Block. 

Main St. 

14 Warren St. 

R. C. Woodworth. 
Harry Esterle. 


Cotton Ave. 
School and Pleasant Sts. 
Edwin L. Arnold. 


154 Newbury St. 
Broadway, opp. American Hotel. 
Maverich Square. 

C. L. Greisinger. 
Main St. 

H. M. Brownell. 
Palace Block. 

North St., near P. O. 
John N. Seeve. 

H. P. Andrae. 
Cardinal Ave. 

J. M. Ford. 

G. O. Waterman. 
Fullerton Ave. 

W. C. Cuiser. 

T. J. Lee. 


W. J. Trimble. 

J. P. Osbourne. 

B. F. Fell. 

163 Main St. 

L. W. Y. McCoskery. 


H. W. Redfield. 
Oration Hall. 

180 St. Charles St. 
Suspension Bridge. 
Elbert Shirts. 
Washington and Walnut Sts. 
P. O. Box 1201. 

R. H. Magitt. 
Exchange Bank Building. 
Geo. E, Kay. 

167 First St. 

W. G. Hurdman. 

312 E. Main St. 

8 Church St 

3701 Ellis Ave. 

W. Walton, Jr. 

Union Depot. 
Bloomfield Ave. 

Broad St. 

1232 N. High St. 

P. O. Box 1906 

F. W. Ketchil. 

1232 N. 41st St. 

Broad St. 

North Ave., near Depot. 
H. O. Smith. 

209 High St. 

541 Penn St. 








Name. 


Richmond County Wheelmen 


Rochester 
Rockingham 
Rockville . 

Rome ‘ 
Rutherford 

Rutland 

Sacramento 

San Francisco 

Salt Lake 
Schenectady 
Scranton 

Seaside 

Sharon 

Somerville 
Springfield 

Stamford 

Star . 

Star . 

State Capitol 

St. Cloud ; 
St. Louis Ramblers ; 
St. Mary’s 

Stratford 

Suffolk 

Syracuse Cy cling 
Taunton 

Technology 
Tecumseh 
Thorndike 

Tioga ; 
Toledo Cy cling ; 
Toronto 

Tremont 

Trenton . 

Trojan W heelmen 
Troy ‘ 
Tuscarawas 

Unadilla V alley 
Union County W! heelmen 
University ; 
Valley City 

Vermont 

Vesper W heelmen 
Victor ‘ 
Waiontha 

Wakefield 
Wallingford 
Waltham . 
Wanderers 
Wappingers 
Washington 
Waterbury 

Wayside W heelmen 
Weedsport : 
Westfield W heelmen 
Weston Wheelmen . 
Wheeling Wheelmen 
Williamsport 
Wilmington 
Woodstock 
Woodstown 
Worcester 

Yale 

RS od ; 
York I ke Ww Theelmen 
Youngstown ; 


Name. 


Alayon 
Annawan . 
Argonaut R. é. 
Ariel 

Ariel ‘ 
Bayside R. C. 


Chatham, R. C. 


Canadian Asso. Am. Oarsmen 
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City and State. 
Richmond Co., N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Rockville, Conn. 
Rome, N. le 
Rutherford, N. J. 
Rutland, Vt. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Sharon, Pa. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
Cleveland, ae 
Concord, Hi. 
ot. Cloud, aa, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Mary’s, Ont., Can. 
Stratford, Ont., Can. 
Boston, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Tecumseh, Mich. 
Beverley, Mass. 
Tioga, Pa. . 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Can. 
Tremont, O. . 
Trenton, N. J. 
fre, N.Y. . 
Troy, N. Y. . 
Tuscarawas, Ohio . 
West Winfield, N. Y. 
Westheld, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sidney, Ohio . 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville, Pa. 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 
Wakefield, Mass. 
Wallingford, Conn. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Toronto, Can. 
Wappinger’s Falls, N.Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Brooklyn, L. I. ‘ 
Weedsport, N. Y. 
Westfield, Mass. 
Weston, Ohio ‘ 
Wheeling, West Va. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Woodstock, Ont., Can. 


Woodstown, N. J. 
Worcester, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
Biddeford, Me. . 
Youngstown, Ohio 






Address. 


J. H. Cole. 

98 West Ave. 

P. O. Box 1491. 

P. O. Box 96. 
Washington and Dominick Sts. 
P. O. Box 81. 

38% Centre St. 

rors Fourth St. 

G. J. Hobe. 

246 S. Second South St. 
P. O. Box 386. 

121 Wyoming Ave. 

197 Main St. 

D. P. Porter. 
Sycamore St. 

P. O. Box 1o19. 
Atlantic Square. 

North Main St. 

235 Viaduct. 


27 Washington Ave. 
Lindell Gordon. 


W. Lawrence. 

39 M St. 

P. O. Box 25. 

3 Summer St. 

187 Boylston St. 

P. Fitzsimmons, P. O. Box 69 
Commercial Block, Cabot St. 
J. Howe Adams. 
Hotel Madison. 

5 Wilton Ave. 

J, T. Miller. 

S. P. Camp. 

R. C. Marshall. 
Federal St. 

F. H. Waldron. 
Leonardville, N. Y. 
F. S. Miller. 

3216 Baring St. 

E. P. Robinson. 
Leslie Scott. 

W. H. T. Reeves. 
C. M. Brown. 

Lake St. 

P. O. Box 464. 
John A. Martin. 

P. O. Box 165. 

7 Yonge St. Arcade. 
Harry H. Brown. 
1023 Twelfth St. 
Chas. R. Upson. 


Bryant Block. 
R. L. Scott. 


A. A. Wheat. 
Ira A. Dayton. 
C. W. Todd. 

J. G. Rarn. 
Will. L. Taylor. 
F. W. Blacker. 
204 Durfee Hall. 
Pleasant St. 

J. E. Etchells. 
A. J. Nicholas. 


BOAT AND ROWING CLUBS. 


City and State. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Toronto, Can. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Woodside, N. Y. 
Toronto, Can. 
Toronto, Can. 
Chatham, Can. 


Address. 


G. T. Wiley. 


41 Clifton Place. 
Theo. R. Armour. 


W. A. Littlejohn, Asst. City Clerk. 












Name. 
Clifton 
Columbia . 
Don Amateur R. c,. 
Eureka 
Farragut 


Grand. Trunk R. Cc. 
Harrisburg . 

Lachine, B. C. . 

Leander R. C. 

Mariayunk 

Nautilus R. C. 

Nereus 

Nonpariel . 

Omaha Rowi ing "Association 
Ottawa R. C. 

Pennsylvania 

Seawanhaka 

Staten Island 

Toronto R. C. . 

Union 

Varuna. 

Winnipeg R. C. 


Name. 
Alleghany 
American 
Amsterdam 
Arlington . 
Bay City . 
Bayonne 
Berkeley 
Bobcaygeon 
Brockville is 
Brooklyn . . 
Buffalo 
Cambridge 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Circleville 
Cleveland 
Connecticut 
Crescent 
Crescent 
Cygnet 
Dayton 
Deseronto 
Dock Rats 
Essex ‘ 
Evanston . 
Florida 
Fulton 
Galt 
Hamilton 
Harrisburgh 
Hartford 
Harvard University . 
Hawkeye . 
Hub : 
lanthe 
Ianthe 
Iowa 
Irrawadi 
Jabberwock 
Jackson 
Kenwood ‘ 
Knickerbocker . 
Lake George 
Lake St. Louis 
Lawrence . 
Lindsay 
Machimoodus 
Minnetonka 
Miami 
Mohawk 
Mohican 
Muskata 
Mystic 
Mystic 


ef © @ 
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City and State. 


Clifton, N. Y. 
Washington, ac. 
Toronto, Can. 
Newark, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Montreal, P. Q., Can. 
Harrisburg, a 
Montreal, P. Q., Can. 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Manayunk, Pa. ‘ 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Flushing, L. I a 


Omaha, Neb. ‘ 
Ottawa, Ont., Can. 
Philadelphia 

Brooklyn, E. D., N. 


Tomkinsville, S. 1. ,N. ¥. 


Toronto, Can. 
New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, 'N. Y. 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


CANOE CLUBS. 


City and State. 


Alleghany, Pa. 
Schuylkill, N.Y. . 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Arlington, N. J. 
Bay City, Mich. 
Bayonne, N. J. é 
Middletown, Conn. 
Bobcaygeon, Ont., Can. 
Brockville, Can. . : 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. . 
Cambridge, Mass. . 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Circleville, Ohio 
Cleveland, O. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Trenton, N. J. . 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Manchester, N. Y. 
Dayton, O. 
Deseronto, Ont. 
Newburg, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 
Evanston, IIl. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Fulton, N. Y. 

Galt, Ont., Can. 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Harrisburgh, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Dubuque, Ia. je 
Boston, Mass. 
Newark, N. J. 
Arlington, N. J. 


Davenport, Ia. 
Springfield, O. 
Jackson, Mich. > 
Kenwood, III. 

New York, N. Y. . 
Lake George, N. Y. 
Lachine, P. Q. z 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lindsay, Ont., Can. 
Modus, Conn. ‘ 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cincinnati, O. ; 
Troy, N. Y. 


Bergen Point, N. Z: 
Winchester, ‘Conn. 
Winchester, Mass. . 


Address. 


G. A. Post. 
Howell Bartle. 


O. M. Copelin. 


P. W. Maxwell. 
Lemuel E. Quigg. 
Crescent Lake. 


G. H. Kerr. 
Foot of S. roth St. 
J. E. Bonner. 


531 Fulton St. 


Address. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Dr. Chas. A. Neide. 
Chas. H. Warring. 
C. V. Schuyler. 
C. J. Bousfield. 
R. Vervan Vienot. 
W. H. Larone. 


J. H. Bagg. 

M. V. Brokaw. 
Henry L. Campbell. 
Rupert M. Gay. 

J. H. Ware. 

Geo, B. Ellard. 


G. W. Gardner. 


Frank W. Sigler. 
A. H. Luckenback. 


Frank Fox. 

E. Clement French. 
Nathan S. Smith. 
Geo, O. Totten, Jr. 


B. H. Barnett. 
lk. D. Van Wagenen. 
J. E. Warnock. 


W. G. Spicer. 
Jno. D. Parker. 
A. S. Webster. 
W. P. Couch. 
G. E. Dutton. 
H. S. Farmer. 
C. V. Schuyler. 


Ed. S. Hammatt. 
Geo. A. Warder. 
Andrew J. Gould. 


Edward W. Brown. 
Chas. F. Earle, Syracuse. 
Geo. Auldjo. 

John R. Robertson. 

Mr. Porteous. 


A. B. Taylor. 

Albert Erkenbrecher. 
O. Puyano. 

B. Fernow. 

J. A. Cone. 





Name. 


Newark ., ; ‘ . 
New Bedford 

Newton 

New York 

New York 

Northampton , ° 
Oakland . A ‘ . 
Oshkosh . : " ° 
Oswego . ; i . 
Ottawa. P ° 
Papoos.. ; : 
Paterson . ‘ ° . 
Pequot 

Perth Amboy 

Peterboro’ ; 2 ° 
Philadelphia : . 
Pittsburgh ‘ : . 
Polliwog : 

Portland 

Potomac 

Potowonok 

Quaker City 
Quinsigamond . 

Rob Roy . 

Rochester . 

Rome 

Rondout 

Royal 

Royal Military ¢ Colleg ge 
Ruchawak 

Rutherford 

Sagnmore 

Sandusky 

Shattemuc 

Sherbrook 

South Boston 

Springfield ‘ 
Stillwater . . A . 
St. Lawrence 

Tippecanoe 

Toledo 

Toronto 

Ubique ‘ ‘ 
Union : . ; . 
Vesper. 

Waltham . 

Warren 

Washington 

Watertown 

Whitby . 

Whitehall . 

Winooski . 

Yonkers 

Younondio 


Name. 


Albany 

Albion 

Albion 

Ashton 

Alma 

Baltimore . 

Belmont 

Berkeley 

Boston 

Brockton 

Buffalo 

Chester City 
Chicago . 
Delaware . 

Fall River 

Franklin 
Germantown 
Harvard University . 
Haverford College 
International ; 
International Tile. 
King’s County . ‘ ° 
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City and State. 


Newark, O. 

New Bedford, “Mass. 
Newton, Mass. ; 
New Brighton, S. I. 
New York City 
Northampton, Mass. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Chicago, Ili. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Pequot, Conn, 
Perth Amboy, N. a 
Peterboro’, Can. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Washington, D. C. 
Fort Madison, Ia. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rochester, N. : # 
Rome, N. 

Rondout, N. ¥ a 
Halifax, Can. 
Kingston, Ont., Can. 
Dayton, oO. 
Rutherford, N. J. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Quebec, Can. 

South Boston, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Stillwater, Ohio 
Canton, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. . 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Ubique, Ia. . 
Boston, Mass. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Warren, Pa. . 

W. ashington, D. Cc 
Watertown, N. 
Whitby, Ont. 
Whitehall, N. Y. 
Dixon, Ill. P 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


CRICKET CLUBS. 


City and State. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Highlandville, Mass. 
Albion, Ill. 
Ashton, x. £ 


Baltimore, Ind. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Berkeley, R. I. 

Boston, Mass. 

Brockton, Mass. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chester, Pa. 

Chicago, Ill. - 
Wilmington, Del. . 
Fall River, Mass. . 
Shelburne Falls, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cambridge, Mass. . ‘ 
Haverford College, Pa. 
Lowell, Mass. 4 ; 
Brooklyn, L. I. ‘ 
Brooklyn, L. I. ° 


CANOE CLUBS.—Conrtinugp. 









Address. 





















W. A. Sprague. 
Geo. Rugg. 

G. G. Brown. 
Cc. B. Vauz. 

C. J. Stevens. 

C. B. Swift. 

W. W. Blow. 
I. H. Gary. 

J. B. McMurrick, 
F. H. Gisborne. 
Wn. Sage. 
Chas. K. Berdan. 
R. P. Wakeman. 


T. D. Collin. 
Thompson S. Westcott. 
Reade W. Baily. 


Pickering Dodze. 
W. H. Atlee. 

A. A. Jackson. 
J. M. Barker. 


Geo. H. Harris. 

J. S. Wardwell. 

F. B. Hibbard. 

H. V. Kent. 

Maj. F. S. Fairtiough, 


Ernest Bellatty. 
Miles Johnson. 
J. H. Carpenter. 
Gustavus Lucke. 
James Craddock. 
F. L. Safford. 


Ledyard P. Hale. 


W. G. McKendric. 
W. M. Lowery. 


R. F. Hemminway. 


Willis Cowen, 

Henry H. Soule. 

C. H. Remington. 

G. E. E. Gibbard. 
Wm. W. Cooke. 

L. J. Pollock. 

L. Simpson. 

A. G. Warren, Purser. 


Address. 
J. B. Marsh. 
5. Jessop. 
Geo. Young. 
T. Manly. 


261 N. Calvert St. 

56th St. and Springfield Ave. 
Alfred Coupe. 

Tennis Court—Buckingham St. 
F. Smallwood. 

A. G. Fortier. 

Jas. A. Campbell. 

128 La Salle St. 


*847 Market St. 


W. Burgess. 

Geo. Hinde. 

243 South Fourth St. 
17 Kirkland St. 

H. W. Stokes. 

148 Colburn St. 

92 Third St. 
Prospect Park. 











Name. 


Lawrence . 
Longwood 
Manhattan 
Merion 

Montreal 

Mystic 

Newport 

New York 

North End 
Oxford 
Peninsular 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg . 
Portsmouth 
Providence 
Quaker City 
Quincy 
Riverside . 
Roxbury . 
Staten Island 
St. George’s 

St. John 

St. Paul's School 
Thornton . 
University of Pennsy ‘Ivania 
Waltham . . 
Wanskuck 

West Brighton | 
Young America 


Name. 
Albany 
Utica 

Name. 
American , 
Amherst 
Andover 


Brooklyn Hill 

Cheshire Academy . 
College City of New York 
Collingwood . . 
Columbia we 

Crescent . 

Dartmouth 

Eclipse 

English 

Exeter P 

Hartford High School 
Harvard College ’ 
Hillhouse High School 
Hopkins’ Grammar School 
Institute of Technology 
Johns Hopkins’ 

Lehigh University 
Norwich Academy 
Ontario Rugby Union 
Princeton . 

Riverside Foot-ball and Athletic 
Roxbury School . 
Rutgers’ College 

Stevens’ Institute. 

The American Foot-ball Union 
Toronto University 
University of Michigan 
University of Pennsylvania 
Wesleyan College 
Williams’ College 

Yale College 


Name. 
Baltimore P 
Geo. V. Cresson 
Hudson 


Keystone 
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CRICKET CLUBS.—Continuep. 


City and State. 


Lawrence, Mass, 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, L. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Montreal, Can. 
Medford, Mass. 
Newport, R. I. 
New York, N. Y. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Frankford, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Olneyville, R. - « 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Quincy, Mass. 

New York City 

Roxbury, Mass. ° 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 

St. John, N. B. 

Concord, N. H. 
Thornton, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Waltham, Mass. . 
Wanskuck, R. I. 

West Brighton, Ss. L., N. 'Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 


CURLING CLUBS. 
City and State. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Utica, N.Y. . 


FOOT-BALL CLUBS. 


City and State. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Andover, Mass. 
Brooklyn, L. I. 
Cheshire, Conn. 
New York City 
Collingwood, Ont. 
New York City 
New York, N. Y. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Meriden. Conn. 
Pittsburg, Pa. ° 
Exeter, N. H. i 
Hartford, Conn. . 
Cambridge, Mass. . 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. ° 


, Can. 


Bethlehem, Pa. Pe 
Norwich, Conn. 
Toronto, Can. > 


Princeton, N. J. 
Riverside, N. Y. City, N. 'Yy. 
Roxbury, Mass. _. ° 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Hoboken, N ‘ 
New York, N. Y. 
Toronto, Can. . 
Ann Arbor, Mich. . 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Middletown, Conn. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Address. 
C. Wild. 
280 Dartmouth St. 
Henry Martin. 
217 South Third St. 
c . Dean. 
H. F. Perkins. 
P. O. Box 313. 
564 Broadway. 
Weetamore Mill. 
108 W. Orthodox St. 
42 Woodbridge St. E. 
120 South Sixth St. 
60 Fourth Ave, 
r: ©, — 1271. 
P. O. Box 444. 
5 South F ront St. 
P. O. Box 560. 
Central Park. 
135 Mt. Vernon St. 
N. S. Walker, Jr. 
Walter Trimbley. 
P. O. Box 557. 
F. G. Braithwaite. 
J. W. Cooper. 
1426 Walnut St. 
Watch Factory. 
J. Stokes. 


J. Hyde. 
206 South Fifth St. 


Address. 


3 Kirk Place. 
45 Park Place. 


Address. 
John Moorhead. 


319 Carlton Ave. 


W. R. Allin. 
Wm. H. Ford, 55 Liberty St. 


O. D. Thompson. 


F. S. Smith. 
University College. 


Mr. Savage. 
F. R. Savage. 


23 Dey St. 
D. Ferguson. 


Mr. Corwin. 


HOMING PIGEON CLUBS. 


City and State. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address. 
C. W. H. Burns. 
H, Dienelt, 
H. Dienelt. 





Name. 
Burlington 
Carthage 
Hudson River 
New Hamburg . 
North Shrewsbury 
Orange : 
Poughkeepsie . 
South Shrewsbury 
Toronto 


Name. 
Acme 
Albion 
Assiniboine 
Athletic 
Aultsville . 
Badger 
Beaver 
Beaver 
Boston 
Brant ‘ 
Brantford . 
Brooklyn 
Brockville . 
Buffalo 
Calumet 
Cambridge 
Camden 
Cannington 
Capital 
Cardinal 
Cornwall 
Chatham 
Checker 
Chimo 
Comet 
Cornell Univ: ersity 
Detroit 
Dorchester Lacrosse husniietion 
Dorchester 
Dominion eet 
Druid 
Dufferin 
Edmonton 
Elora 
Eureka 
Excelsior 
Excelsior . 
Galt . 
Gananoque 
Garry 
Glengarian 
Grand Rapids 
Hamilton . 
Harvard 
Harvard Lacrosse Team 
Huntingdon. é 
Huntingdon 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Independent 
Junior Bedford - 
Junior Brockville 
Junior Druid . 
Junior Cornwall 
Junior National 
Junior New York 
Junior Ontario 
Junior Polytechnic 
Junior Shamrock 
Junior South Boston 
Junior Ticonderogo 
Kingston . ; 
La Canadienne 
Lachine 
Lacrosse 
Laurenceville 
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ICE-YACHTING CLUBS. 


City and State. 
Burlington, N. J. 
Carthage, N.Y. . 
Hyde Park, N. Y. . 
New Hamburg, N. Y. 
Red Bank, N. J. . 
Newburg, N.Y. . 
Nery “eae Mh. Bs 
Red Bank, N. J. 
Toronto, ‘Can. 


LACROSSE CLUBS. 


City and State. 
Toronto, O., Can. 
Toronto, Can. ‘ 
Winnipeg, M., Can. 
St. Catharines, O. 
Aultsville, O., Can. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Paris, Can. 
Woodstock, O., Can. 
Boston, Mass. 

Paris, O., Can. ‘ 
Brantford, O., Can. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brockville, < Can. 
Buffalo, N. 
Chicago, ti P 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Camden, N. J. 
Cannington, O., Can. 
Ottawa, O., Can. . 
Cardinal, O., Can. 
Cornwall, O.,* Can. 
Chatham, O., Can. 
Beaverton, O., Can. 
Minnedosa, M., Can. 
Brantford, O., Can. 
Ithaca, N. Y. . 
Detroit, Mich. 
Boston, Mass. 
Dorchester, Mass. . 
Lachine, Q., Can. . 
Baltimore, Md. s 
Orangeville, os Can. 


Edmonton, N LW. Be Can. 


Elora, O., Can. 

St. Mary’s, O., Can. 
Brampton, O., Can. 
Lancaster, Q., Can., 
Galt, O., \ 
Gananoque, O., Can. 
Winnipeg, M., Can. 
Alexandria, O., Can. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hamilton, O., Can. 
Cambridge, Mass. . 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Huntingdon, Q., Can. 
Boston, Mass. 
Bowmanville, o., Can. 
Toronto, O.., Can. 
Windsor, O., Can. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. . 
Brockville, O., Can. 
Baltimore, Md. ; 
Cornwall, O., Can. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. . 
New York, N. Y. . 
Toronto, O., Can. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. . 
Montreal, Q., Can. 
South Boston : 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Kingston, O., Can. 
Montreal, Q., Can. 
Lachine, Q., Can. 
Lacrosse, Wis. 
Laurenceville, N. it 





Address. 


Secretary. 
Secretary. 

E. P. Rogers. 
Irving Grinell. 
Jas. B. Weaver. 
Secretary. 

Thos. H. Ransom. 
Secretary. 
Secretary. 


Address. 


P. McMichael. 


H. O'Loughlin. 
C. S. Ault. 

E. W. Gilman. 
C. W. Finlayson. 
John A. McKay. 
W. B. Ross. 

E. B. Brownlow. 
D. S. Hager. 

C. H. Roberts. 
J. C. Smart. 
Geo. A. Burnett. 
Bert Crane. 

E. N. Manning. 
6th and Penn Sts. 
E. A. Carswell. 
R. Brewer. 

J. C. Stoneman. 


W. J. Curran. 
G. W. Beynon. 
W. H. McHaffie, 
W. F. D. Crane. 
W. Wall. 

E. H. Allen. 


A. Gagne. 

Frank Frich, Jr. 
H. Gillespie. 

W. J. Jobbotson. 
A. J. McDonald. 
H. O. Wright. 

J. G. Roberts. 
A. D. Cameron. 


O. Hawksett. 
J. Stillwell. 
F. Storrs. 


A. Gardner. 
D. Davidson. 


ap On 


T. P. Harkin. 


J. Murphy. 

E. Hanrohan. 
H. Hoon. 

A. N. Shannon. 
Frank Frich, Jr. 
W. Ross. 

J. D. Carpenter. 
L. M. Marson. 
F. W. Rose. 

L. Peroego. 

M. G. Noonan. 


T. Braniff. 

C. N. Greaza. 
W. Pillotte. 

J. A. Brisebois. 


Geo. Acheson. 








Name. 
Lehigh Univ sated 
London 
Lorne 
Louisville . 


Maple Leaf 

Maple Leaf 

Maple Leaf 
Metropolitan 
Milwaukee 

Montreal 

Montreal Junior 
New York 

N. Y. University 
Niagara Falls 
Northampton 
Olympian . 

Ontario 

Orillia ° 

Ottawa ‘ 

Ottawa College 
Oxford 

Patterson . 
Pembroke . 
Peterboro’ 

Prescott 

Princeton Univ ersity 
Renfrew 

Ripon 

Rochester . 5 
Sedgwick Institute 
Shamrock . 
Shamrock . 
Sherbrooke 
Somerville 

South Boston 

Star . 

Stevens’ Institute 
Stillwater . * P . 
St. Jean ae , .6 
St. Paul > 
Thistle 

Thistle 

Town and Country Club . 
Uxbridge . ¢ 
Victoria 

Victoria 

Webster 

Weymouth 

White Star 
Wisconsin 
Woodstock 

Yale . ‘ 

Young Canadian 
Young Shamrock 
Wunria 


Name. 
Albany 
Belmont 
Bergen Point 
Buffalo 
Cheyenne . 


Country Club, Weschester r Co. 


Danbury 
Delaware . 
East Orange 
Elmwood . 
Far-and-Near 
Franklin 
Germantown 
Hackensack 
Harvard 
Kenwood . . 
Knickerbocker . 
Lehigh University 
Longwood 
Merion 
Milwaukee 
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LACROSSE CLUBS.—Continvuep. 


City and State. 
Lehigh, —. 
London, O., “Can. 


Mount Forest, G., Can. 


a Ky. 
Camden, N. J. 
Kingston, 0. Can. 
Parkdale, O., Can. 
Ottawa, O., Can. 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Montreal, Q., Can. 
Montreal, Q., Can. 
New York, N. Y. . 
New York, N. Y. 


Niagara Falls, O., "Can. 


Northampton, Mass. 


Williamstown, O., Can. 


Toronto, O., Can. 
Orillia, O., Can. 
Ottawa, O., Can. 
Ottawa, O., Can. . 
Woodstock, O., Can. 
Patterson, O., Can. 
Pembroke, O., Can. 
Peterboro’, O., Can. 
Prescott, O., Can. 
Princeton, N. J. . 
Renfrew, O., Can. 
Ripon, Wis. . ? 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Great Barrington, 
Montreal, Q., Can. 
Ottawa, O.,Can. . 
Sherbrooke, Q., Can. 
Somerville, Mass. 
South Boston, Mass. 
Bright, O., Can. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Stillwater ‘ 
Lachine, Q., Can. . 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Fergus, O., Can. 
Quebec, Q., Can. 
Irvington, N.Y. . 
Uxbridge, Q., Can. 
Meaforc, O., Can. . 
Valleyfield, Q., Can. 
Webster, O., Can. 
Weymouth, Mass. . 
Quebec, Q., Can. 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Woodstock, O., Can. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Richmond Hill, O., Can. 


Montreal, Q., Can 
Wunria, Minn. 


Address. 
A. K. Reese. 


T. Sheppard. 
T. Spear. 


Wm. Young, Jr. 


T. M. Marson. 
Chas. H. Roberts. 


E. P. Feiker. 
Jas. Cattanach. 
E. H. Gerry. 


H. Morrison. 
M. F. Fallon. 
A. H. Crooks. 


D. G. White. 


E. McKay. 
E. J. Burnside. 
J. J. Rafferty. 


J. A. Cloran. 
Jas. White. 

T. J. Griffith. 
Wn. A. Davis. 
T. H. Cooper. 
John Kerr. 
W. C. Post. 
W. B. Grosernor. 
Larivee. 
Martin. 

J. Slater. 


J. Manning. 
H. Thempeee. 
Lemaire. 

J. Messervey. 


O. Box 35. 
John H. McKay. 


—? FR PP PPP 


A. Coulter. 
T. J. Curran. 
J. D. Miller. 


LAWN TENNIS CLUBS. 


City and State. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bergen Point, N. J. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Ter. 
Westchester, —— 
Danbury, Conn. 
Wilmington, Del. . 
Orange, N. J. 
Providence, 
New York City, N. 'y. 
New York City, N. ¥. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Cambridge, Mass. . 
Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Address. 


50 Willett St. 

219 Chestnut St. 

R. H. Russell. 

John Otto, Jr. 

J. T. Ployart. 

William Kent, 59 Liberty St., 

G. Whittlesey. 

RS Market St. 
obert Slimmon, 59 Barclay St., N. Y. City. 

W. H. Wing, 10 South Water St. 

Henry E. Co., Potter Building. 

H. G. Prount, 18 Chambers St. 

243 South Fourth St. 

R. S. Jacobson. 

D. K. Snow, 24 Little’s Block. 

78 Michigan Ave. 

Turner Building. 

Kenneth Frazier. 

280 Dartmouth St. 

217 South Third St. 

Thos, R. Mercein. 


N. Y. City. 
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Name. 
Montclair . 
Morristown 
Nahant 
Newark 
New Haven 
Newport 
New York 
North Shore ‘ ; ‘ 
Orange. , . ‘ . 
Philadelphia : 
Pioneer. 
Plainfield . 
Portland 
Powelton . 
Princeton . 
Providence 
Rochester 
Roseville . ‘ 
Scarlet Ribbon . 
Scarsdale . 
Seabright . 
Short Hills 
Staten Island 
St. George's 
St. Paul 
Trinity College 
Washington 
Waterbury 
Westchester 
West End. 
Yale University 
Young America 


Name. 
New York 


Name. 
Alexandria 
Amateur Rifle 
Amesbury Rifle 
Amity Gun 
Arlington Heights Rifle 
Ashburnham Rifle 
Baldwinsville Rifle 
Bellevue Rifle 
Berdan Rifle Corps . 
Bismarck Rifle and Gun 
Blue Island Gun 
Boston Gun 
Boston Press Rifle Association 
Brattleboro Rifle ; 
Bridgeport Rifle 
Brooklyn Gun . 
Brookville Rifle 
California Rifle Association 
California Scheutzen 
Canton Rifle 
Canton Rifle 
Capital City Gun 
Capital City Gun 
Chautauqua Sportsmen’ s Association 
Chicago Rifle . ; 
Cincinnati Rifle Association 
Cleveland Gun ‘ 
Coal Creek Rifle 
Cocheco Rifle and Gun 
Coney Island 
Covington Scheutzen Verein 
Cuyahoga Rifle P 
Denver Rifle . 
Des Moines 
East Saginaw Valley Shooting 
East Tennessee Rifle Association 
Elgin National Rifle . . 
Empire Rifle. . F 
Essex Amateur Rifle 
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City and State. 
Montclair, N. J. 
Morristown, N. J. 
Nahant, Mass. 
Newark, N. J. ; 
New Haven. Conn. 
Newport, R. I. . 
Manhattanville, N. Y. 
New Brighton, S. I., 
Orange, ”N. a. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
New York City, N. y. 
Plainfield, N. J. . 
Portland, Me. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Providence, R. I. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Roseville, N. J. ; 
Chicago, Ill. . 

New York City, N. Y. 
Seabright, N. J: 
Short Hills, N. J. 
Staten Island, N. ¥. 
Hoboken, N. J. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Washington, D. C. 
Waterbury, Conn. . 
Westchester, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


RACQUET CLUBS. 


City and State. 
New York City 


ROD AND GUN 
City and State. 

Alexandria, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Amesbnry, Mass. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Ashburnham, Mass. 
Baldwinsville, mn. ¥. 
Bellevue, Ohio 
Milton, Mass. 
Bismarck, Dak. 
Blue Island, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brookville, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Collinsville, Conn. 
Canton, Pa. . 
Washington, D. “el 
Springfield, Il. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnato, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Coal Creek, Col. 
Dover, N. H. 
Coney Island, N. Y. 
Covington, Ky. 
Cleveland, O. 
Denver, Col. 

Des Moines, Iowa . 
East Saginaw, Mich. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Elgin, Ill. ° 
New York, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 


N. Y. 








LAWN TENNIS CLUBS.—Continugp. 


Address. 


J. D. Freeman. 

Henry C. Pitney. 

G. B. Inches, 40 Beacon St., 
117 Clinton Ave. 

136 Farnham College. 


Boston. 


W. Watts Sherman, 272 Madison Ave., N. Y 


Chas. Brock. 

W. G. Wilcox. 

A. B. Starey, 331 Pearl St., 
120 South Sixth St. 

J. H. Johnson, 8 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Wm. D. Murray. 

Arthur S. Gilson. 

Gardincr van Nostrand. 

T. N. McCarter. 

Wm. Gammell, Jr. 

P. O. Box 294. 

C. Weston Bailey. 

2960 Groveland Ave. 

James Bleeker, Jr., 
Wm. Shippen, Jr 
Devereux Toler. 
N. S. Walker, Jr. 
Walter Trimble, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
Frank Skipwith. 

16 Seabury Hall. 

1512 H St. 

Jchn P. Kellogg. 

A. W. Harringion. 

27 Newbury St. 

C. H. Ludington. 

A. J. Dixon. 


nN. X. 


Address. 
26th St. and 6th Ave. 


CLUBS. 


Address. 


J. R. Thornton. 
W. Wheeler de Forest. 


H. Kimbrough. 
Clarence T. Parsons. 
F. H. Parker. 

S. C. Suydam. 
Albert Shipman. 

M. A. King. 

Harry Weatherby. 
Charles Ingleheart. 


Wm. H. Hathaway. 
Chas. L. Cobb. 

R. S. Bassett. 
Chas. H. Mason. 


Maj. Ed. G. Sproul. 
Wm. Hatje. 

S. J. Lyon. 

C. E. Bullock. 

J. E. Hosford. 

Frank Hudson. 

A. F. Ward, M. D. 

76 & 78 West Monroe St. 
Daniel Brown. 


E. L. Evans. 
G. H. Wentworth. 


Union Depot. 
P. O. Box 2855. 


C. C. Koeppen. 
Chas. C. Hibbard. 
H. H. Wyman. 
C. F. Williams. 
J. H. Huegel. 


136 E. 49th St., N. Y 

















Name. 


Eureka Gun 

Fairmont Gun , 
Fitchburg Rifle and Gun 
Forester Gun ; 
Franklin Rifle . 

C. W. Freeman Gun 
Frelinghuysen Rifle 
Gardner Rifle 

Germania Rifle 

Thos. L. Golcher Gun 
Greenville Off-Hand Rifle 
Hammondsport Rifle 
Hartwell Rifle 

Haverhill Rifle 

Hepburn Rifle 

Hillside Rifle 

Houlton Rifle . 

Hudson Rod and Gun 
Independent Gun 

Irish Rifle ‘ 

Kansas City 


Kent County Sportsmen's s “Club 


Lake View Rifle 
Lawrence Rifle 
Leominster Rifle 
Lockey Rifle 

Los Angeles Rifle 
Malone Rifle . , 
Manchester Rifle ° 


Massachusetts Rifle Association 


Maynard Rifle . 
Merrimac Rifle 
Minneapolis Rifle 

Money Creek Rifle 
Movan Rifle : 
National Rifle . 
National Rifle . 

Newark Shooting Society 


New Bedford Shooting Association : 


New Haven Gun 

New Richmond Gun 

New York Rifle 

Nimrod Gun . 

North End Rifle 

Prairie Gun 3 

Price Hill Gun . ‘ 
Roseville Rifle Association 
South End Gun 

Southern Ulster Gun 
Sportsmen’s Club 
Springfield 

Springfield Scheutzen Verein 
Stoneham Sportsmen’s Club 


Tappan Zee Rifle Association . 
Third Division Rifle Association 


Toledo Scheutzen Verein 
Topeka Rifle 

Wapello Rifle 

Warsaw Gun Association 
Washington Heights Gun 
Waterbury Rifle Association 
Wellington Gun 


West Philadelphia Rifle and Gun 


Wildfowlers’ Gun 
Wilton Gun * 
Winona Sportsmen’s s 
Worcester Rifle : 


Name. 


Emerald 

Le Trappeur 
Montreal 
Red Cap 
Saratoga 

St. George 
Tuque Bleue 
Winnipeg . 
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City and State. 


Norristown, Pa. 
Fairmont, Minn. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Davenport, Iowa 
Hartford, Conn. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Newark, N. J. 
West Gardner, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville, O. 
Rheims, N. Y. 
Hartwell, Ohio 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Hudson, Wis. 

, Ohio. ‘ 
New Haven, Conn. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. . 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass, 
Leominster, Mass. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Malone, N. Y. 
Manchester, NN. HE. 
Boston, Mass. s 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Merrimac, Mass. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Money Creek, Minn. 
Movantown, Kan. 

New York, N. Y. . 
Bellow’s Falls, Vt. 
Newark, N. 

New Bedford, Mass. 
New Haven, Conn. 

New Richmond, Ohio 
New York, N, Y. . 
Newark, N. J. 
Schoneck, Pa. 

Clark's, Neb. 
Cincinnati, O. ‘ 
Newark, N. J. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Watden, N. Y. 
Pleasanton, Cal. . 
Springfield, Mass. . 
Springfield, Mass. . 
Stoneham, Mass. . 
Tappan-Nyack, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. r 
Toledo,O. . - 
Topeka, Can. ‘ ‘ 
Wapello, Iowa p . 
Warsaw, Ind. 
Washington Heights, N.Y. 
Waterbury, Conn. . 
Wellington, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hamilton, Can. 

Wilton, N. H. 

Winona, Minn. 
Worcester, Mass. 


a a a 





SNOW-SHOE CLUBS. 


City and State. 


Montreal, Can. 
Montreal, Can. 
Montreal, Can. 
Halifax, N. S. 
Saratoga ‘ 
Montreal, Can. 
Montreal, Can. 
Winnipeg, Man. 


ROD AND GUN CLUBS,—ConTINUED. 


Address. 
Dr. H. W. Gammons. 
C. A. Pearson. 
14 Elm St. 
J. W. Howard. 
Otto Klett. 


R. H. Hodgkins. 
A. C. Neumann. 
Geo. C. Goodale. 
Carl H. Heintzmann. 


Frank Culberson. 
A. E. Branenlich. 
F. W. Stevenson. 
J. P. M. Green. 


Wn. H. Stone. 
L. O. Ludwig. 
Jas. P. Balsom. 


P. O’Connor. 
Geo. C. Sharp. 
N. Fred. Avery. 
Peter C. Bradley. 
Jas. E. Shepard. 
Chas. A. Joslin. 
Chas. A. Joslin. 


Geo. H. Kelles. 
EF. J. Knowlton, 
40 Water St. 

W. S. Page. 

F, Judkins. 

A. F. Elliott. 

E. W. Berry. 

C. J. Norton. 
Jno. S. Shepherd. 
W. S. Brockway. 
A. C. Freaman. 
Geo. W. Parker. 
164 Crown St. 


Creedmore, L. I. 
46 Bloomfield Ave. 
J. A. Stober. 

Fred. G. Clark. 


H. Leibe. 


Myran Whidden. 
T. T. Cartwright. 
H. Buckholz. 

H. B. Brett. 

Geo. Gates. 

Col. Wm. E. Fitch. 


F. H. Martin. 

G. W. Hayden. 
F. A. Place. 

J. R. Terhune. 
E. T. Bland. 

29 North Market St. 
J. L. Weatherly. 
Jas. G. Davis, Jr. 
A. J. Smith. 
Chas. Anding. 

P. O. Box 777. 


Address. 


Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Montreal. 
Halifax, N. S. 
J. Lester. 

P. O. Box 1697. 
Montreal. 

W. P. Fish. 
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TOBOGGAN CLUBS. 
Name. City and State. Address. 































































Albany 

Aneonta 

Brookline . ; 
Brooklyn Bridge Coasting 
Burlington Coasting ; 
Country Club : 
Englewood 

Essex County 

Haverhill . 

Montreal 

Netaska 

Oritani 

Plattsburgh 

Royal Roule 

Saratoga 

Utica ° 

Williams College 
Zanglade . 


Name. 
Albany 
American 
American 
Americus 
Atlantic 
Bar Harbor 
Bay of Quinte . 
Beverly 
Bohemian 
Boston 
Brooklyn . 
Buffalo. 
Bunker Hill 
Cape Ann 
Carolina 
Carolina 
Chesapeake Bay 
Chicago . 
Cleveland Yachting Association 
Columbia ; ; 4 , 
Corinthian 
Corinthian 
Dorchester 
Eastern 
East River 
Eclipse 
Florida 
Great Head 
Greenwich, 
Harlem 
Haverill 
Hudson River 
Hull ; 
Isle of Hope 
Jeffries Club 
Jersey City 
Kingston 
Knickerbocker 
Land and Water Club 
Larchmont “ 
Lynn 
Manhattan 
Michigan 
Milwaukee 
Mobile 
Narragansett 
Neptune 
Newark . 
New Bedford 
New Haven 
New Jersey 
New Rochelle 
New York 
Oconomowoc 
Oswego 
Pacific 
Pelham 
Pentucket 








Albany, N. Y. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Brooklyn, L. I. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Pelham, N. Y. 


Englewood, N. J. ; 


Orange, N. J. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Montreal, Can. 
Stillwater, Minn. 
New York, nN, ¥. 
Plattsburgh, N. ‘ 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Saratoga Springs, N 
Utica, N. Y 


Williamstown, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 


YACHT CLUBS. 
City and State. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Newburyport, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bar Harbor, Me. 


Belleville, Ont., Can. 


Beverly, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Boston, Mass, 


Ridgefield Athletic Grounds. 


William R. Cabot. 
289 Washington Ave. 
P. O. Box 38. 
Country Club. 


R. C. Chase. 
C. R. Christie. 


W. Holberton. 
W. H. Farrell. 


A. R. McNair. 


Irving Baldwin. 


Address. 

P. O. Box 364. 

Wm. J. Creasey. 

Henry A. Taylor. 

89th St., E. R. 

P. O. Box 47. 

Arthur Ryerson. 

F. S. Campbell. 

W. Lloyd Jeffries. 


Thos. Dean. 


Locust Grove, Graves'd Bay, L.I. Wm. M. Morehouse. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Wilmington, N. c. 


Charleston, S. C. 
Oxford, Md. . 
Chicago, IIl. 
Cleveland, O. 
New York, N. Y. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Staten Island, Bh. ee 


Dorchester, Mass. 


82 Pearl St. 
B. F. Underhill, Jr. 
P. A. Dochert. 
Pembroke Jones, Com. 
W. W. Shackelford, Jr. 
Hon. Chas. H. Gibson. 
go Dearborn St. 
J. George Downey. 
Foot 86th St., N. R. 
Everett Paine. 
EE Schuyler. 

. B. Callender. 


Marblehead Neck, Boston me. ‘Mass. 22 Congress St. 





Winthrop, Mass. 
Greenwich, N. Y. 


Oak Pt., E. 124th St., 


Haverhill, Mass. 


New York, N..R., N. Y. 


Hull, Mass. 
Sav annah, Ga. 


Henry T. Lewis. 
W. H. Houghton. 
Samuel A, Swan. 
L. K. Billing. 
Arthur Rendle. 


N. Y. City. W. J. Parker. 


46 Phoenix Row. 
Foot of West 74th St., N. R. 
5 O. Box 52. 


; Bay St. 
Jeffries Pt., Boston Harbor, Mass. G. F. Edgett. 


. Jersey City, N. J. 
Kingston, Ont., Can. 
Port Morris, N. Y. 


C. C. Pierce. 
A. Strachan. 
Alfred Varian. 


Cryder’s Pt., nr. Whitestone, N. Y. Frank Worth White. 


Larchmont, N 
Lynn, Mass. 


Larchmont Manor. 
W. B. Newhall. 


8oth St., E. R., N. Y. City, N. ¥. James R. Thomas. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Newport, R. 


Arthur F. Alberson. 
W. Wiborg. 
B. C. Rowan. 
Geo. Lewis Gower. 


Naversink Tighlands, N. J. Geo. B. Deane, Jr. 


Newark, N. J. 


New Bedford, Mass. 
New Haven, ‘Conn. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


New Rochelle, N. y. 
New York Harbor, N.Y. 
Oconomowoc Lake, Wis. 


Oswego, N. Y. 


Chas. H. Mayhew. 
Jno. A. Barrows. 
P. O. Box 1266. 
235 Garden St. 
Philip J. Krackell. 
Jno. H. Bird. 


A. .W. Radcliffe. 


Old Saucelito, San Francisco Bay, Cal. W. R. Melville. 
Barton-on-the-Sound, N.Y. F.H. Ballard. 


Bradford, Mass. 


John Goodell. 
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YACHT CLUBS—Continuep. 
Name. City and State. Address. 

Phoenix Chicago, IIl. J. J. Wilson. 

Portland Portland, Me. Geo. Doane Rand. 

Quaker City Camden, N. J. W. S. Hoffmann. 

Quincy Quincy, Mass. ‘ H. M. Faxon. 

Raritan Perth Amboy, N. J. Oliver W. Ramsay. 


Royal Bermuda 
Royal Canadian 
Royal Nova Scotia 
Salem ° 


Hamilton, Bermuda 
Toronto, Can. 
Halifax, N.S. 
‘Salem, Mass. 


Reginald Gray. 
H. J. Grassett. 
A. C, Edwards, 
Horace Brooks. 


Sandy Bay Rockport, Mass. G. T. Morgeson. 
San Francisco . San Francisco, Cal. ; Charles Yale. 
Savannah Thunderbolt, Savannah, Ga. St. Julian St. 
Seawanhaka Staten Island, N. Y. > 

South Boston City Pt., Boston, Mass. J. C. Merry. 

St. Augustine St. Augustine, Fla. . R. F. Armstong. 
The Southern . Lake Ponchartrain, La. H. P. Hopkins. 
Toledo Toledo,O. . ‘ 2 F. B. Fry. 
Toronto ‘ Toronto, Ont., Can. ‘ 

Williamsburgh Greenpoint, L. I., N. Y. P. O. Box 73. 


Yale Yacht Club. 
Yonkers . ° 


New Haven, Conn. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson 


Geo. E. Haven, Jr. 
Gabriel Reeves. 


Eee a 





A GREAT WALKING CLUB. 


THE objects of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club, as stated in its constitution, are: “To 
bring together all those interested in mountains ; 
to make the mountain resorts more attractive 
by building camps, opening paths, etc.; to col- 
lect all available information about the moun- 
tains which is published in magazine articles, 
in ‘ Appalachia,’ or in the form of maps, and in- 
cidentally to furnish pleasure and profit to the 
members.” 

To these aims should be added another, which 
each year is becoming more prominent: that is, 
the training of both men and women to climb 
and to walk easily distances of a considerable 
number of miles at a stretch—an accomplish- 
ment that the Americans, especially American 
women, rarely possess. 

As an illustration of the success of the club in 
carrying out its aims, a brief record of this sum- 
mer’s work may be of interest. In July a party 
numbering over 100 spent an entire week at the 
Summit House, on Mount Washington. The 
weather was exceptionably favorable, every day 
being sunny and warm, so that the plans were 
carried out without a break. 

The entire range from Mount Clinton to 
Mount Madison was visited, the great ravines 
which penetrate the sides explored and traversed ; 
Tuckerman’s, where the Snow Arch is situated, 
with the lovely Hermit Lake half a mile below 
it; Huntingdon’s, a wilder ravine rarely visited ; 
the great Gulf, sometimes called the Gulf of 
Mexico, Ravine of Castles, Oakes’ Gulf, and the 
remote Gulf of Slides, beyond Boott’s Spur. 

There were several noted botanists present, 
and the dainty Alpine flora was studied under 
the most favorable circumstances, viz., in its 
home; and many rare plants were gathered, and 
a club herbarium of mountain plants was planned 
and begun. 

About two-thirds of the members present 
were ladies, and they showed equal endurance 
and enthusiasm on the walks with the men. 


Sixty-six of the 100 walked from the Summit 
down the Bridle Path to Mount Pleasant and 
back the first day. Fifty went to the Snow Arch 
in Tuckerman’s Ravine, more than fifty over the 
great northern peaks to Jefferson, Adams and 
Madison, and equal numbers on the other trips. 
In connection with the excursion a new and easy 
path was made up the side of Mount Pleasant, 
joining the Crawford Path on the summit, 
thus providing a new approach for pedes- 
trians to Mount Washington from the Fab- 
yan side of the range, and the old unused 
Davis Bridle Path was traversed to Upper 
Bartlett, a distance of a dozen miles. Nearly 
every path leading to the great range was 
used and inspected during the week. During 
the summer, various members have climbed 
over the Carter and Twin mountain ranges, and 
have explored the Wild River and Pilot Moun- 
tain regions, Old camps have been repaired, new 
ones built, record bottles placed on some sum- 
mits. A new path has been cut from Shelburne, 
N. H.,to Mount Baldface, and preliminary prints 
of a proposed map of the White Mountains have 
been tested and corrected. 

In early September a party of fifty visited the 
Adirondacks and spent a week in camp. Another 
small party, private, yet composed of club mem- 
bers, explored and visited Mount Katahdin, in 
Maine, while many individual members in vari- 
ous parts of New Hampshire and Maine have 
made ascents and explorations, collecting much 
valuable geographical and scientific information, 
eventually to be reported to the club. 

Another project of the club, tried this year for 
the first time, has met with unqualified success 
and approval, and bids fair to become one of the 
most valuable portions of the work of the club. 
It is the conducting each Saturday a walk 
of from four to eight or ten miles to various 
points of interest in the vicinity of Boston, where 
the club has its headquarters. They should 
claim the interest of readers of this magazine 
from the name of “Outings,” which has been 
given them. 
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In order to induce similar enterprises in other 
cities and towns, we give a few of the arguments 
and details of these delightful day trips. 

It was said that during the summer, many 
members were at liberty Saturday afternoon; 
that some would doubtless like to take a walk, 
but not having a companion or a definite place 
to visit, did not go; that those who could not 
join the long excursions of the club could thus 
become acquainted with their fellow-members, 
and that many, especially ladies, who could not 
climb mountains, could without fatigue take 
these short walks, and get both health and in- 
creased strength, and perchance become stirred 
with the “ divine afflatus ” of walking and moun- 
taineering, and that thus, in a small way, might 
be sown the seeds that should some time bear 
fruit in making the American the full equal of 
his English cousin in endurance, grace and ease 
in walking; for “ once a mountaineer, always a 
mountaineer.” 

The results proved the accuracy of the judg- 
ment of the plans. The first outing was ex- 
pected to attract a dozen or fifteen members, 
but the leaders were amazed to find over forty at 
the train, and the numbers have varied from 
forty to eighty, reaching 140 on a trip to Mount 
Wachusett, an all-day trip; and even when the 
weather was forbidding, the number has rarely 
if ever fallen below twenty-five. The outings 
have thus proved themselves an indispensable 
and valued part of the work of the club, and will 
doubtless be continued the next season. They 
were begun in April, and with the omission of 
a few weeks in the hottest part of July and 
August, were continued until Thanksgiving. 

In conclusion, a few points in regard to the 
manner of conducting the outings will be of 
value. It should be stated that the members 
sustain the outings by volunteering to conduct 
the walks on different Saturdays, which offers 
are used by the Committee on Outings, whenever 
most convenient. 

On each Thursday evening a notice is printed 
in an evening paper announced by a circular to 
the members at the beginning of the season, in 
which circular a full explanation is given of the 
methods proposed and of the meaning of the 
abbreviations used in the notice. As the notice 
is to members only, the notice is‘made in a form 
that shall not attract public attention more than 
may be necessary. The following is a copy: 


A. M. C. NOTICE TO MEMBERS. 


Bellevue Hill, Saturday, September 11. B. & 
P. R. R., 2.10 P.M., for Clarendon Hills Station. 
Four miles. Return, Boston, 6.15. Mr. Smith. 

The above tells the eztzre distance to: be 
walked, in the round trip, and the name of the 
leader for the day. The leader has usually 
been over the ground previously, and therefore 
knows the way, but no arrangements are made 
for fares, etc., the desire being to make the walks 
informal, and place no heavy burden of responsi- 
bility upon the leader. Places are selected which 
may be reached by a ride of a half-hour or less 
in the cars (sometimes the walk is from the city 
itself), and the fares are so low that the item is 
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an unimportant one. The return ride in the 

cars is made sometimes from another station on 

a different railroad, in which case the newspaper 

notice indicates the fact. Members who live in 

the suburbs frequently join or leave the party at 
their nearest stations. The desired aim seems 
to have been attained of providing a pleasant 
walk to a good view point, without making the 
labor of preparing the trip such a burden that 
it will deter members from being willing to con- 
duct the outings. At the risk of wearying our 
readers we have tried to explain fully the details 
of this new plan, which has proved so success- 
ful for the Appalachian Club, in the hope that 
similar walking parties may be undertaken the 
coming summer by our readers and their friends. 
4 
OUTING’S VOYAGE BEGUN. 
(From the Morning News of Savannah, Georgia, 
‘ovember 29, 1886.) 
CAPTAIN CLOUDMAN STARTS AROUND THE 
WORLD. 

Crowds Witness the Departure of the Little 
Vessel—St. Augustine Creek too much for 
the Navigator who is to Circle the Globe— 
Outing Goes Ashore in the Creek and Waits 
for the Tide—The Reception at the Thun- 
derbolt Club House Postponed. 

“ ALL ready, there forward? Up with the jib! 
Wheel hard to starboard.” 

The orders were followed by a rattling of 
lines as the ropes slipped through the blocks and 
the canvas was hoisted. A faint puff of wind 
filled out the jib, the mainsail jibed and the 
sloop yacht Oufzng swung around gracefully on 
her heel and headed down the river on the star- 
board tack. The national colors floated from her 
topmast, and a small burgee flapped lightly from 
the gaff peak. 

Ten minutes before, the clock in the Exchange, 
just opposite which the yacht had been lying, 
struck one. The tide had been running down 
for two hours, and Captain Cloudman had been 
impatiently waiting that long for two canoes to 
turn the bend in the river above where he was 
lying. 

CROWDS WATCH THE START. 

All the morning the Oz¢zvg had been overrun 
with visitors, who came off from the Exchange 
dock in small boats. The wharves were lined 
with a crowd, assembled to see the less than five- 
ton yacht that was to start on a voyage around 
the globe. The scene recalled the woodcuts in 
tne old histories, of the crowd that gathered on 
the pier in Palos a little less than 400 years ago, 
to see the Santa Maria and her two consorts 
start out on their long voyage. Becoming tired 
of waiting, the crowd dwindled away before the 
order was given to raise the Oztzng’s bow 
anchor. When Dr. Neide, late secretary of the 


American Canoe Association, and Capt. Ed. 
Andrews, of the Philadelphia Canoe Club, did 
come, they slipped lightly by and got a good 
lead of the.sloop. Hardly had the Oxszng got 
fairly started before the breeze died away. The 
limp colors were dipped thrice as a farewell 
salute. 























THE PARTY ON THE “OUTING.” 


On board the yacht were Capt. F. A. Cloud- 
man, his father, Mr. A. F. Cloudman, a repre- 
sentative of the A/ornzng News, and a crew of 
two. For the first mile or two, the little fleet did 
scarcely more than drift down with the tide, as 
the wind came only in light puffs. After Fort 
Oglethorpe was passed a slight breeze sprang 
up and the party made better progress. As her 
sheets filled, the Ou¢zng showed that she was no 
laggard, for she skimmed along and passed the 
canoes in a jiffy. From that time on she kept 
the lead easily. There was no breeze to give 
her a good test, but she worked into the wind, 
which shifted around to the south-east admir- 
ably. It was seen that her bow was down too 
deep, and that she did not have enough ballast 
aft and amidships. 


THROUGH ST. AUGUSTINE CREEK. 


In St. Augustine creek it was first a long leg 
and then a short one. She obeyed her rudder 
quickly and went about capitally. 

Those who were not engaged in handling the 
boat amused themselves by popping pistols at 
ducks’ heads and corks from the top of the 
cabin. All went merrily and well, though a little 
slower than was wished, until the boats got 
down within half a mile of Runaway-Nigger’s 
creek. St. Augustine creek is narrow there, and 
the longest stretches that could be made were 
only a hundred yards or so. In some places the 
east bank runs out pretty well, and boats have 
to keep near the west bank, and in other places 
it is the reverse. Just as the sloop had made 
one of the long stretches and was going about 
on the port tack the wind left her. 


STUCK IN THE MUD. 


She had been run in close so as to make every 
inch on the tack she was on, and when the puff 
was spent her sails failed to jibe, and her bow 
stuck in the soft, oozy marsh mud. Oars were 
put over, but the bottom offered no more resist- 
ance than the water. The jib was hauled down 
in a twinkling and the crew jumped in the small 
boat, and tried to pull the yacht’s stern around 
so that the tide would cut her off the bank, but 
it was no good. The small anchor was then 
carried out over the stern, and those on board 
tried to pull themselves out into the channel. 
They would probably have succeeded had there 
been anything for the flukes to hold to. As it 
was the anchor was pulled through the mud and 
the boat was not budged. 


TRYING TO GET OFF. 


A suggestion was made that some one should 
jump overboard and push, but. the bottom was 
considered rather too yielding. The two canoe- 
ists passed, and there was not wind enough for 
them to stem the tide and come back. It was 
then four o’clock, and the tide was at three- 
quarters ebb. The Oxtzng was drawing three 
‘feet and was pretty tight in the mud. Eve 
minute left her in a worse fix, and all hands 
‘came to the conclusion very shortly that there 
was nothing to do but wait for high water, 
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which was between seven and eight hours off. 
“ All hands” did not in that instance include the 
News man, whom the prospect did not strike as 
particularly cheerful. Capt. Cloudman’s proffer 
of his small boat and crew was accepted, and an 
hour’s rowing landed the reporter at the club 
house of the Savannah Yacht Club. 


AT THE YACHT CLUB HOUSE. 


Commodore Wm. Hone, Vice-Commodore J. 
N. Johnson, and quite a number of members 
were on the club’s wharf, looking out for the 
Outéng, which was stuck six miles away. 

Captain Andrews and Dr. Neide anchored 
near the Ou¢zng, and said they would wait until 
she could get off, which Captain Cloudman ex- 
pected to do before midnight. He will probabl 
be at Thunderbolt this forenoon, and at high 
water the three boats will start again. The two 
canoeists expect to spend the winter in Florida 
waters. 

Captain Cloudman’s father may accompany 
him to San Francisco. The captain says that 
two magazines have attempted to smuggle a 
correspondent on board in the guise of a sea- 
man, but he will not take any one except his 


father. 


* 
* * 


THE TOMB OF IZAAK WALTON. 


To the Editor of OUTING: — When in Wor- 
cester (Eng.) our party spent some hours in its 
magnificent cathedral, a grand old structure, in 
the form of a double cross, and having a central 
tower nearly two hundred feet in height. 

A great hush fell upon us all, as moving rev- 
erently, we thought of the countless multitude 
now sleeping, and whose names and virtues 
have been inscribed by loving hands. 

More than most, an epitaph written by Izaak 
Walton to the memory of his wife interested us, 
and carefully spelling out the quaintly-outlined 
words, which, for sweetness and pathos, can 
hardly be excelled, it was as if Izaak himself 
might be telling over again the story of his love 
and of his loss. 


‘*Here lyeth buried so much, 
as could dye of 
Anne, the wife of 
Izaak Walton — 
who was a woman of 
remarkable prudence 
and of the primitive piety. 
Her 
great and general knowledge 
being adorned with 
such great humility, and 


this, with so much meek- 
ness as made her 
Worthy of a more —' 
Monument. 
She dyed — (alas that she 
so dyed.) 
Study to be like her.” 


1 Here a word was undistinguishable ; it doubtless was “‘ ea- 
during.” The arrangement of the words is an exact cépy of 


the note received. 
F. J. Chaplin. 
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THE ARCHERY SEASON OF 1886. 


UPON the whole, the archers of the United 
States should be encouraged by the season of 
1886. It proved that archery is far from dead 
in this country. It showed that the reaction 
following the unnatural activity of a few years 
ago has done its worst, and has given place to a 
healthy growth. 

The important field meetings were the follow- 
ing : 
The eighth annual meeting of the Ohio State 
Archery Association, July 7, 8, and 9, Wyoming, 
Ohio. This meeting was worthy of the State, 
which is far ahead of all others in archery. The 
weather was pleasant, the attendance large, and 
the scores decidedly better than those of 1885 ; 
Sixteen women and twenty-six men shot. The 
winners were as follows: 

Double Columbia round — Mrs. M.C. Howell, 
Walnut Hills Archery Club: hits, 144; score, 990. 

Double American round — C. J. Strong, Walnut 
Hills Archery Club: hits, 163 ; score 849. W. A. 
Clark scored 897 from 160 hits, and Robert Wil- 
liams 878 from 169 hits; but Mr. Strong made 
the greatest number of points. 

Double National round — Mrs. M. C. Howell: 
hits, 122; score, 604. 

Séventy-two arrows, at 5o yards, for the Howell 
medal. Miss Pollock, Wyoming, O.: hits, 59; 
score, 301. 

The contest of ladies’ teams of four, at the 
Single Columbia round, was won by the Walnut 
Hills Archery Club: hits, 232; score, 1,226. 

Double York round— Robert Williams, jr., 
Merrie Bowmen of St. Claire, Eaton, O.: hits, 
210; score, 916. 

The contest for gentlemen’s teams of four, at 
the Ohio round (ninety-six arrows at 60 yards) 
was won by the Highland Archers, Wyoming, 
O.: hits, 324; score, 1,612. 

Various special prizes were given. 

The eighth annual target meeting of the Na- 
tional Archery Association was held at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., August 17, 18, and 19. The winners 
were : 

Double National round— Mrs. M. C. Howell, 
Cincinnati, O.: hits, 126; score, 624. 
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Double Columbia round — Mrs. M. C. Howell: 
hits, 143; score, 893. 

Double York round — W. A. Clark, Cincin- 
nati, O.: hits, 159; score, 718. 

Double American round — W. 
179; score, 1,097. 

Flight-shooting — Mrs. A. M. Phillips: 183 
yards; and J. J. Watrous, 210 yards. 

In the contest for ladies’ teams of four (ninety- 
six arrows at 50 yards), the Highland Archers, 
Wyoming, Ohio, won. Hits, 167; score, 751. 

In the contest for gentlemen’s teams of four 
(ninety-six arrows at 60 yards), the Walnut Hills 
Archers, Cincinnati, Ohio, won: hits, 287; 
score, 1,245. 

Various special prizes were given. 

The annual target meeting of the Easton. Ar- 
chery Association was held in Prospect park, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., October 1 and 2. 

The winners were the following: 


A. Clark : hits, 


Double York round — D. A. Nash: hits 165 ; 
score, 736. 

Double American round—G. C. Spencer: 
hits, 169; score, 855. 

Double National round — Mrs. D. A. Nash: 


hits, 91; score, 357. 

Double Columbia round — Mrs. E. R. Macll- 
vaine: hits, 112; score, 516. 

In the contest for gentlemen’s teams of four 
(ninety-six arrows at 60 yards), the Brooklyn 
Archery Club won, with 348 hits and a score of 
1,685. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Potomac Ar- 
chers was held in Washington, D. C., October 6 


and 7. The winners were: 

Double Columbia round—Mrs. L. W. Maxon: 
score, 664. 

Double American round—L. W. Maxson: 
score, gol. 


Potomac round — (twenty-four arrows at 80 
yards, twenty-four at 70 yards and twenty-four 
at 60 yards), L. W. Maxson: score, 253. 

Ohio round — (ninety-six arrows at 60 yards), 
L. W. Maxson: hits, 88; score, 416. 

Ninety-six arrows at 40 yards for ladies — Mrs. 
L. W. Maxson: hits, 84; score, 4Io. 

Unknown distance shooting: L. W. Maxson. 

















At the Grand National Meeting in England, 
held at Bath, July 28, 29 and 30, the champion- 
ship was won by C, E. vestrum, with 202 hits, 
and ascore of 1,022, at the Double York round. 
Miss Legh won the ladies’ championship, with 
136 hits and a score of 726, at the Double Na- 
tional round. While the highest scores made in 
public in England are not much greater than in 
the United States, the average in the former 
country is very much higher than with us. At 
the same time, study of the detailed scores of the 
past season gives encouragement to the belief 
that before many years have passed our archers 
will be able to meet those of Great Britain before 
the targets with some hope of success. The im- 
provement shown during the present year, and 
the promise of greater activity among archers in 
1887, warrants this hope. 

Archery in this country now finds most of its 
support in Ohio and in Washington, and to the 
bowmen of Ohio and of the District of Colum- 
bia we must look for the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise of better things next year. At the national 
meeting at Chautauqua, in August, it was found 
that eastern clubs were hardly represented. Ac- 
cordingly, in the hope of tempting eastern ar- 
chers to compete, the association decided wisely 
to accept the invitation of the Potomac Archers, 
of Washington, to hold the next field meeting in 
that city on July 12, 13and 14, 1887. The commit- 
tee of arrangements consists of Messrs. W. A. 
Bartlett, L. W. Maxson, Fred Grant, and John 
T. Paret, all of Washington, and tried bowmen, 
all. Washington and Ohio are determined that 
the meeting shall be the best ever held, and a 
little support from the east will enable them to 
carry out their determination triumphantly. 

The archery clubs and associations which 
were active during last season are: 

The National Archery Association ; secretary, 
Louis W. Maxson, Washington, D. C. 

The Eastern Archery Association ; secretary, J. 
Nelson Elliott, 160 W. Fourteenth street, New 
York, 

Ohio State Archery Association; correspond- 
ing secretary, C. J. Strong, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Brooklyn Archery Club, Brooklyn, N. Y.; sec- 
retary, Geo. E. Steele. 

New York Archery Club; secretary, J. Nelson 
Elliott, 160 W. Fourteenth street, New York. 

Potomac Archers, Washington, D. C.; secre- 
tary, L. W. Maxson, 19, U. S. Patent office, 
Washington. 

“ Richmond County Archery Club, Staten Island, 
as 

Battle Creek Archers, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Robin Hood Archers, Dayton, Ohio. 

Highland Archers, Wyoming, Ohio. 

Merrie Bowmen of St. Claire, Eaton, Ohio. 

The Highland Park Archers, Highland Park, 
Lake Co., Ill. 

The Walnut Hills Archers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The Fairmount Archers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. , 


IT is not generally known what valuable 
and excellent work is done by instantaneous 
photography. Even cheap cameras are able to 
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reproduce scenes whose duration is but a small 
fraction of a second—the time, in a word, which 
is required by a shutter with a half-inch aperture 
actiag under a strong pull to open and close a 
hole half an inch in diameter by passing over it. 
When more expensive apparatus is used the 
results are, of course, very much finer. Nearly 
every one has seen the picture of the horse in 
motion, a series of which was taken at Governor 
Stanford’s stud farm in California some years 
ago, and which revolutionized our ideas of the 
manner in which a horse moves. Until very 
recently America has done the best work in this 
department of scientific research. The mechani- 
cal ingenuity required has made the subject a 
popular one, and there are even many amateurs 
who can show combs of surf, swallows, pigeons 
and gulls in flight, and dogs, rabbits and horses 
running, among their prints. Latterly, however, 
a German gentleman, Ottoman Anschutz, has 
taken up the matter and pursued it with German 
thoroughness. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY DURING 
THE PAST YEAR. 


WHEN amateur photography began to de- 
velop a few years ago, many of those who were 
professional workers in the art predicted that it 
would soon die out. They had an idea that the 
rather sudden advances it was then making 
would not stand the test of time, and that its 
devotees would only take an interest in it for a 
year or two, and then, like every other new craze, 
it would sink into oblivion, leaving the field to 
the professional workers. 

But the test of time has been applied and the 
army of amateurs still increases, while its first 
recruits remain true to its colors. That this is 
so is seen in the fact that no important city in 
the United States is now without its photo- 
graphic society composed wholly or in part of 
amateur workers. New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Boston, Providence, Lowell, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Minne- 
apolis, Rochester, and Hartford, each has its 
local society, and they all are in a flourishing 
condition. The papers read ‘at these societies 
are filled with interesting researches in the ad- 
vanced fields of photographic work, and yield 
valuable material to several journals specially 
devoted to the interests of the art. 

The spread of the art among amateurs has 
also led to the organization of camera clubs in 
a number of small towns, which consist of little 
bands of workers that cannot avail themselves 
of the advantages of the societies in large cities. 
Among these clubs we have the Highland Cam- 
era Club, of Newburgh, N. Y., and the Plymouth 
County Camera Club, of Brockton, Mass., both 
of which have been organized during the past 

ear. 

This healthy growth of amateur photographic 
work has caused the professional workers to see 
that their former predictions of its ephemeral 
character were without foundation. There is 
now growing up a more fraternal feeling be- 
tween both classes of workers, and a tendency to 
work together for the better development of the 
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art and science of photography. For instance, 
amateur photographers exhibited a few pictures 
at the St. Louis Exhibition of the Photographers’ 
Association of America, which is a strong com- 
bination of professionals; and what is more to 
the point, the work of a foreign amateur, Ru- 
dolph Hansa, of Germany, was considered so 
good that it received a medal for excellence of 
artistic photography. 

A still further evidence of this affiliation of 
interests among professional and amateur pho- 
tographers is seen in the reorganization of the 
Boston society, so as to include both classes of 
workers in the art. This spirit of unity of pur- 
pose is greatly to be commended ; for there can 
be no doubt that the co-operation of amateur 
and professional photographers must lead to the 
most desirable results in the development of the 
artistic phases of photography. The amateur, 
with his leisure and love of the work, acts as 
a pioneer into new fields of progress, while the 
professional profits by these advances, and gives 
society at large the results attained by applying 
his practical experience in the direction pointed 
out by amateur workers. Dr. Vogel, of Ger- 
many, applied azaline, an organic coloring mat- 
ter, to photographic plates, in order to copy oil 
paintings in their true relations of light and shade; 
but it took Obernetter, of Munich, and Kurtz, of 
New York, to apply the process practically, and 
now hundreds of oil and water-color pictures are 
reproduced in photographic monochrome, with 
a truth to the original hitherto unattainable. 
This is the result of the uniting of amateur and 
professional workers in photography. 

Amateur photographers have also been the 
cause of numerous improvements in photo- 
graphic apparatus. The demand for some kind 
of.camera that would take good pictures, and at 
the same time not attract much attention, led to 
the invention of the detective camera, which is 
now made in the form of an ordinary hand 
satchel, and contains every requisite for getting 
a negative at a moment’s notice, without the 
trouble of setting up the tripod, focussing, etc., 
as in the ordinary method of procedure. There 
is also a camera made that can be carried 
under the vest, the lens forming a button 
of the vest. Another ingenious device con- 
sists of an arrangement where twelve plates 
are placed inside the camera, and any in- 
dividual plate or any quarter of it can be exposed 
at will, and this without removing any of the 
other plates. All these developments of compact 
and light apparatus are solely due to the de- 
mands of amateur photographers. 

Amateur photography is also the means of 
extending good feeling between nations. During 
the past year an international photographic so- 
ciety has been organized for the exchange of 
transparencies and negatives between England 
and America. This society is in full running 
order, and the pictures exchanged have been a 
source of pleasure and profit to amateur photo- 
graphers in both countries. 

Such are a few of the evidences of the advance 
of amateur photography. The space at our dis- 
posal will not allow us to enter more into details. 
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We can only remark that the future promises 
greater wonders than the past, and the develop- 
ment of these is largely in the hands of the 
amateur. 


BASE-BALL. 


THE. base-ball season of 1886 ended on 
Thanksgiving day, the customary closing day of 
the season; for though the professional clubs 
finished up their season’s games in Octo- 
ber, the amateurs — together with some profes- 
sionals — took advantage of the fine days in 
November to get off a few exhibition games. 
From November until March next the usual 
interregnum will prevail, and during that period 
the various leagues and associations will be 
busily engaged in taking the annual account of 
stock of their respective organizations, and in 
estimating the profit and loss of the past season's 
investments; and after that they will begin to 
prepare for the ensuing campaign of 1887, which 
begins in the North and the East, in April. 

In looking over the ground on which the bat- 
tles of the campaign of 1886 were fought, and 
examining the plans and operations of the con- 
testing forces in the National League and 
American Association arenas, the same blunders 
of club management are almost as conspicuous 
as if the experience of past years had taught 
no lessons, costly as that experience has 
been in a financial point of view. Drunkenness 
in the ranks has been tolerated as hitherto, 
though not to the extent itwas. The “ kicking” 
indulged in by undisciplined and badly governed 
teams has been given undue license, with the 
consequent result of disgraceful rows on the 
field — which invariably follow this evil. And, 
moreover, there has been the same amount of 
underhand work in the struggle of rival clubs to 
secure the services of noted players as before. 
By way of offset to these errors of club manage- 
ment, however, there stands out in bold and 
creditable relief, not only the brilliant record 
of exhibitions of fielding skill in the ranks, 
together with a few striking examples of ex- 
cellence in club management; but above 
all stands a_ record for general integrity 
of play in the ranks of all the professional 
clubs of the North, East and West, which fully 
compensates for all the minor drawbacks of the 
past season’s professional campaign; for while 
the preservation of honesty in the fraternity is 
the very foundation of the successful building up 
of the whole professional structure, the mistakes 
of judgment in club management only affect 
the financial success of the clubs immediately 
concerned. The only drawback to a creditable 
season’s work in the whole professional arena 
last season was that a minority of the clubs of 
the Southern League failed to follow the credita- 
ble example of the clubs of the other sections of 
the country, in barring out that great curse of all 
sports —pool selling and pool gambling. A 
costly lesson has been taught them, however, 
and next year they will profit by it. 


* 
* * 


THE first meeting of the Conference Commit- 
tee on Playing Rules from the National League 
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and American Association, held in Chicago on 
November 15 and 16, did the best legislative 
work in revising the playing rules of base-ball, 
governing the professional fraternity, that has 
been accomplished since the organization of the 
League. For the past ten years the rules of the 
National League have governed the majority of 
the professional clubs, while since 1882 those of 
the American Association have been in use by a 
minority. But the fact of the existence of two 
distinct codes of playing rules governing the pro- 
fessional clubs, while the amateur class also fre- 
quently adopted rules different from those of 
either of the two leading professional associa- 
tions, led to a confused condition of things 
which was anything but advantageous to the in- 
terests of the game at large. This past season, 
however, the two professional associations above 
named agreed to hold a conference meeting of 
representatives from each of the two organiza- 
tions above named, for the purpose of arranging 
a special code of playing rules to govern all the 
professional clubs connected with the National 
Agreement, and the result was the adoption of a 
code of rules which promise to bring the game 
nearer to a perfected system of laws governing 
the field than had previously been formulated. 
The revision made by the special committee 
has resulted in amendments to the rules which 
will have the effect not only of equalizing the 
powers of attack and defense, as between the 
pitcher and the batsman more than ever before, 
but also of relieving the umpire from some of his 
most difficult duties. A summary of the letter 
of the new rules will be found in the Record 
Department. 


CANOEING DURING 1886. 


ALTHOUGH racing is not the chief aim or end 
of a canoe, it has played a very important part 
in the evolution of the canoe itself, and those who 
never race, and never intend to, look with interest 
into the results of races to determine the value of 
this or that point in construction, model, rig or 
gear. To races and published reports of the 
same is due, in large measure, the growing pop- 
ular interest in the canoe and the many recruits 
to the ranks of the canoeists. 

The English canoeists who came to this coun- 
try with their canoes last August, attended the 
A.C. A. meet, and sailed in the various matches, 
have drawn considerable attention to the sport; 
and the full accounts given in the papers of the 
meet and races have brought to the notice of 
many, who up to that time were entirely igno- 
rant, that the canoe is now a civilized boat cap- 
able of being sailed effectively. 

Canoe sailing originated in England. It has 
been practiced here for fifteen years. The sport 
is almost unknown in other countries. No com- 
parative tests of the relative merits of American 
and English models and methods were possible 
until last year, when the two sailed together for 
the first time. 

Very little can be learned from the results ‘of 
paddling races as to the best model for a canoe — 
so much depends on the strength of the paddler. 
he elements which go to make up a good model 
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for fast paddling are diametrically opposed to 
those essential to a safe and handy cruising canoe. 
Consequently paddling races have not become 
very popular; nor are the results of such races 
looked at with an eye to the improvement of lines. 
The construction of paddling-racing machines is 
discouraged in the clubs and the association in 
every legitimate way. The A. C. A. record takes 
into account the paddling points made by a canoe 
in each race, together with its sailing points, so 
that the best medium canoe scores the highest 
number of points, and extremes in build are 
avoided. Sailing races in which canoes of vari- 
ous models, rigs and weights take part — all 
being cruising canoes fairly easily paddled — are 
of great interest to all canoeists, as helping to 
solve the problem of the best average canoe and 
rig which will suit the majority of canoemen. 

Two years ago the races settled for all time 
that the double-blade paddle was superior to the 
single blade, where speed was desirable. This 
was so strongly shown that many of the Cana- 
dians adopted the double blade who had formerly 
used the single blade only. 

Last year some mooted points about sailiny 
canoes were also settled, but so many new points 
appeared, that there seems about as much that 
is unknown ahead of the canoeist as there did 
before, The A.C. A. meet brought together 
the leading types of canoes and rigs —and there 
are many —from all parts of this country, and 
the best canoes that England has yet been able 
to produce. What was the result? The un- 
looked for happened. This is what a veteran 
English canoeist has to say about it: 

“ The winning canoes were all much narrower 
than their English opponents’, and this upsets all 
our time allowance theories, as, under any time- 
scale that has yet been applied to canoe sailing, 
the American canoes would have had a heavy 
allowance to receive from the English. The 
wider canoes were beaten on the windward work, 
and in strong winds, but held their own better 
in running and in light winds, which is the 
reverse of what we expected.” 

The deck position of crew when sailing caused 
a revolution when it was introduced here in 1879. 
Now that the Englishmen have been beaten 
while adhering to their custom of lying down in 
the canoe when racing, it is but natural that a 
revolution will be the result in England. 

The results of the races go to show that little 
or no ballast, medium-sized sails, so cut as to be 
most effective to windward, light center-boards, 
and a sharp entrance to the canoe with fine lines 
and clean run, are good things in their way. 
Pecowsic, the most successful canoe of 1886, is 
hardly the boat to suit many, and therefore it is 
likely that there will be many attempts to reach 
the speed attained by her in other ways. 

Canoe sailing is really yachting in a boat, 
handled entirely by one man. Yachting rules 
govern canoe races, and the principles of sailing 
are the same. In one, the skipper has a crew to 
do the work; in the other, the skipper himself 
does all the work. 

Decoration Day (May 30), opened the canoe- 
ing season. There were local meets on the 
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Hudson, the Connecticut, down East, and in Can- 
ada. July 4, the New York Canoe Club held 
trial races to select contestants for the Interna- 
tional Cup Races. The Western Canoes Asso- 
ciation held their second annual meet at Ballast 
Island, Lake Erie, in the latter part of July. It 
was a greater success even than the one the pre- 
vious year, and many new men attended only to 
go home and spread the canoe fever. 

The American Canoe Association meet in 
August was by far the most important one ever 
held. A larger number of canoes were entered, 
and unusual interest was created by the presence 
of the two English visitors and the Trophy Sail- 
ing Race. The business meeting had the revised 
constitution to pass upon, and the questions of 
divisions to discuss. The association was for- 
mally divided into Eastern and Central divisions, 
with separate officers for each, under one general 
commodore and secretary. Other divisions will 
be formed from year to year, and the usefulness 
of the A. C. A. enlarged. 


CRICKET IN 1886. 


THE season of 1886 has been an exceedingly 
active one among our cricketers, and it is grati- 
fying to note the growth of the interest in the 
game in many places where it has hitherto been 
rather languid. In the East, the Longwood 
Club, of Boston, has quite kept up its reputation 
in along list of matches, and there have been 
more matches played throughout New England 
than formerly. The establishment of the Staten 
Island Club on its own ground has secured a 
permanent footing for cricket in the metropolis, 
which it has heretofore lacked, and it is to be 
hoped that this large organization will, in the 
future, by the development of junior talent, con- 
tribute materially to the ranks of native Amer- 
ican cricketers. 

The first visit of an English team to Baltimore 
marks an epoch in the history of the game in 
that city, and though the local team were badly 
beaten even with the advantage of the numeri- 
cal odds granted them, the exhibition given by 
the visitors must have been very instructive to 
the rising generation. In the West there seems 
to be no material change in the status of the 
game, and we regret to say that it has not been 
taken up to any great extent by the colleges, 
other than those where it has been long estab- 
lished, where the game is played as earnestly as 
ever. Philadelphia is essentially the home of 
cricket in the United States, and in that city a 
number of very promising young players have 
sprung into prominence during the season just 
closed, while the players of already established 
reputation have in many cases shown further im- 
provement. The Halifax Cup was this year won 
by the Germantown Club in an unbroken series 
of victories ; but three clubs competed, and of 
these the Young America and Belmont were on 
all occasions badly worsted by the young eleven 
of the Germantown, who, with the exception of 
their veteran captain, were mostly fresh from 
the junior list of the club, The performance of 
George S. Patterson, who topped the century 
three times during the season, and led in the 
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batting averages against the English gentlemen, 
surpasses anything yet done by American crick- 
eters, and the correctness and carefulness of his 
play stamp him as the greatest run-getter that 
has yet appeared on this side of the Atlantic. A 
very useful, fast bowler has appeared in the per- 
son of Mr. W. J. Duhring, the winner of the in- 
dividual bowling prize for the year. It is very 
much to be regretted that domestic affliction 
prevented his appearance in the matches against 
the English Gentlemen, where his merits would 
have been severely tested, and in both of which 
fast bowling was badly needed. The season 
was a very active one with all the clubs of 
Philadelphia, and in nearly all of them a large 
proportion of the best playing was by very young 
men. The ex-champions, the Young America 
Club, appeared in the worst light in this respect, 
their policy for some years past having been to. 
keep up the reputation of the club by retaining 
old and tried players on the first eleven rather 
than by developing the talent of the younger 
members ; and the retirement of some of the 
veterans, during the past season, weakened the 
eleven materially, while as yet there does not ap- 
pear to be enough first-class young talent to fill 
the vacancies. To the great disappointment of 
many cricketers, especially in Philadelphia, all 
of the great international matches in which the 
local players appeared, resulted in defeats, as 
did the Gentlemen v. Players’ match as well. 
The first of the two matches against the English 
Gentlemen at Nicetown, was certainly a very 
one-sided affair; the second was a very credit- 
able defeat. While we do not admit the princi- 
ple of being beaten before the beginning of a 
match, it is an undoubted fact that we have no 
reason for expecting to win from such a team as 
accompanied Mr. Sanders last September. They 
could probably have beaten the amateur elevens 
of nearly every county in England, and witha 
few changes could have played very fairly as the 
Gentlemen of England. Had the fielding of the 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia been as good as it 
should have been, the matches would have been 
closer. In the Gentlemen v. Players’ match a 
very fairly representative eleven of amateurs 
were badly beaten by what was certainly a good 
professional team; but from the poor display 
made by the Gentlemen in batting, it looked 
very like a “rot.” The Canada v. United 
States’ match, played on the grounds of the 
Seabright Club, was won by Canada for the 
third time in as many years. Whether a series 
of local successes have made the prominent 
American amateurs over-confident in winning 
matches, and correspondingly prone to panic in 
defeat, it is an undoubted fact that their play, 
with few exceptions, in international contests 
during the past season, has not been equal to 
their club records. Even after making allow- 
ance for the difference of circumstances, whether 
this falling off is due to a want of “team” 
practice or to faulty management, it is not our 
province to discuss ; but it is undoubtedly true 
that in all of the prominent international matches 
there has not been kept up the high standard 
of play which the undoubted merits of the 
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individual players have led the cricketing public 
to expect. The visit of a team of West Indian 
cricketers to Canada and the United States was 
a very pleasant feature of the season, and though 
as players the genial Islanders were not strong 
enough to win from our best local teams, their 
matches were very enjoyable, and they left hosts 
of friends behind them when they sailed for 
home. An American eleven visiting Jamaica, 
the Windward Islands and Demerara, during the 
winter season, would get lots of cricket and a 
very enjoyable trip beside. Why cannot some 
enterprising enthusiast recruit an eleven to re- 
turn the visit of our West Indian friends during 
the present winter ? 


CYCLING. 


A CONSIDERATION OF THE PRESENT AND 
FUTURE CONDITIONS OF THE SPORT. 


DESPITE the fact that, compared with Eng- 
land, cycling in America is in its infancy, there 
is scarcely a branch of the trade or sport in 
which the representatives on this side of the 
water do not excel. On the track, on the road, 
indoor and outdoor, the development of the 
sport in the United States has been simply 
marvelous. In manufacture, too, the home pro- 
ductions are rapidly and surely coming to the 
front, and it is only a question of time when 
they will outstrip those of foreign competitors. 
Even new the American racing machine holds 
all of the world’s records, amateur and profes- 
sional, for the American promateur, though 
classed separately here, is in England a profes- 
sional. Our racing tricycle, new last season, 
jumps immediately to the front, and the Star, 
the American safety, has an unrivaled record 
for speed and stanchness. The phenomenal 
character of the work of American riders has 
fairly caused the Englishmen to hold their 
breath, and as soon as they had recovered their 
senses, to cry foul. This has been without avail, 
however as the performances that caused such 
intense surprise and so great excitement last sea- 
son, have not only been equaled, but exceeded. 

The work of the past season has, however, 
been far from satisfactory. This has been due 
to that hybrid—the promateur, who was noth- 
ing if not a full-fledged professional. Not only 
was the position of the League laughable in the 
matter, but it was ridiculous. The L. A. W. and 
A. C. U. to begin with, recognized each other. 
The L. A. W. pronounced the maker’s amateurs 
professionals, yet recognized the promateur of 
the A. C. U., while the latter did not class this 
stripe of rider with the professional. What need 
was there for the League to recognize the Union ? 
None at all. And again, what need for the 
Union? None at all. The League, in recog- 
nizing the Union, abandoned none of its juris- 
diction. It was literally dictated to. The 
promateur races during the season were an 
entire failure. In the first place, they were too 
few racing men of this stripe to make contests 
at all interesting ; and again the result of every 
race was plainly foreshadowed. Everybody 
knew before a race was started that it would 
go either to Rowe or Hendee. The L. A. W. 
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looked upon these men as professionals; the 
A. C. U. regarded them as amateurs ; the pub- 
lic and press knew that they were professionals, 
pure and simple, and branded them as such. 
These men were professionals of the most pro- 
nounced type, more so than Wood, Woodside, 
Howell, Frazier and Crocker. Bicycle racing 
was their business, their bread and butter, their 
constant occupation. They were paid for their 
services in riding, and then received prizes be- 
sides. Why were they not given money prizes ? 
Yet these very men felt a delicacy about being 
classed with professionals. Sensitive creatures! 


There is little room for wonder that that class 
was so small. Almost every member who went 
into it was driven there, and did not go of his 
own free will and accord. 

There was nothing to induce riders to enter 
the promateur territory, for men like Hendee 
and Rowe frightened them away. It is very 
laughable to recur to the driving out of Crocker, 
the best promateur tricycle rider, into the pro- 
fessional ranks. One may well feel pleased that 
this side show, thismockery is over. Everybody 
is sick of it — the men themselves, the public, 
and most of all the manufacturers. The latter 
are free to confess and acknowledge that the 
maker’s amateur was a very costly investment 
for them. In the few months, nay, in the few 
weeks before the opening of the racing season, 
a splendid crop of amateurs sprung up, and 
from the first tournament to the last, they gave 
splendid exhibitions of fair, square, pure racing. 
What a relief it was to see this fresh, young, and 
ambitious blood engaging in real competitions 
for the honor and glory and satisfaction of win- 
ning, while the paid promateurs raced for busi- 
ness, for their employers, and for money. Why, 
the very word “promateur” is a misnomer. It 
has more of the “amateur” than “ professional” 
in it, and it was simply another word for profes- 
sional—nothing more and nothing less. In the 
amateur field, there were Foster, Rich, Gaskell, 
De Blois, Kavanaugh, and Crist,—and a more 
evenly matched field never started in a race, 
Yet in almost every meeting the inducements 
offered amateurs were far inferior to those 
offered promateurs, both as regards the number 
of races, or the number and value of the prizes. 
Of course, every one knows that the A.C. U. 
was a promateur organization, and its work was 
done nobly, for the promateurs got about all 
there was to be secured. The league looked on 
complacently, while the chief of its racing board 
supervised the principal tournaments of the rival 
organization. It was a peculiar piece of patch- 
work. Noticeable this season was the absence 
of the old enthusiasm, the lack of interest of 
cycle riders in general, and diminished attend- 
ances. Almost every meeting was a financial 
failure. Doubtless this was in a great measure 
due to the unsatisfactory feeling that pervaded 
cycling circles. But it was well shown that 
Rowe and Hendee were not indispensable to 
cycle tournaments, and that hac there been no 
promateur races the season would have met with 
fully as much success as it did. Had Rowe, 
Hendee, and the other promateurs started in with 
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the professional class, where they belonged at 
the beginning of the season, they would have 
strengthened that class so much that the races 
would have been the fastest and the best that 
the world has ever seen. Fancy Rowe, Wood, 
Woodside, Hendee, Frazier, Crocker, Neilson in 
one race. England, with all its racing men and 
years of experience, cannot show a galaxy of 
talent, or even approach. The professionals re- 
ceived a welcome accession when young Horace 
Crocker was unceremoniously thrust out of the 
promateur field, The addition of one man 
greatly increased the interest in the professional 
races. As a promateur he was comparatively 
nobody, a foil to Rowe and Hendee; as a pro- 
fessional he became a star of the first water, and 
made a world-wide reputation. One would think 
to look back at the last campaign in cycling that 
a stigma attached to the name “ professional,” 
but not the stigma that attaches to the man 
who sails under false colors, who is paid for his 
services, and tries to palm himself off as an ama- 
teur. There were amateurs, too, last season, 
who played the part of hypocrites and were paid 
for their services. The manufacturers have been 
encouraging the payment of amateurs for many 
months, thereby greatly injuring the sport ; for 
what young man who races for the fun, the ex- 
citement and the fame he gets, can compete with 
men like Rowe and Hendee, who are enabled to 
think and to dream of nothing but racing, whose 
time is their own, and who have no cares to 
trouble them, whose muscles are like bars of 
steel, and whose physical condition is simply per- 
fect. Your amateur who is actively engaged in 
business, has hard work to find time to get into 
moderately good trim, and naturally racing by 
amateurs is discouraged. 

To examine another phase of this interesting 
question. Doubtless the absence of the English 
riders deprived the tournaments held in this 
country during the past season of much of their 
excitement. The wonderful results of the season 
of 1885 put the public on the guz vzve for great 
sport, but the racing was almost entirely devoid 
of international character. Not an amateur was 
here to compete, and but one professional, for 
James was in no condition to do himself justice. 
That this state of things was largely due to the 
inconsistency of the L. A. W. cannot be gainsaid. 
While approving all that the A. C. U. did on this 
side of the water, and allowing it practically to 
control the racing interests of the season, it drew 
the line at the English maker’s amateurs. The 
A.C. U. made every effort to have these riders 
visit our shores, but the L. A. W. would not 
allow these men to race until they would sign 
certain certificates to prove their amateur status. 
Had the L. A. W. any right to do this? Not if 
it had confidence in the National Cyclists’ Union 
of England. The L. A. W. is supposed to 
recognize the N. C. U., and clearly had no right 
to go behind the finding of that body. If the 
N.C. U. sent its amateurs to this country, and 
was recognized by the L. A. W., clearly the lat- 
ter body had no option but to accept these men 
as genuine amateurs. Had this been done, 
matters would have progressed more smoothly 
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than was the case during the season. These 
men should have been allowed to come over 
with L. A. W. sanction, or the L. A. W. should 
have ruptured its connection with the N.C. U. 
Clearly the League ought to make less blunders 
hereafter, and one of the most necessary matters 
to attend to during the winter should be the 
arrival at an understanding with the N.C. U., 
so that harmony on all points may be secured 
during the racing season. This maker’s ama- 
teur business has been definitely settled here, and 
ought to be, in England. There is the greatest 
need for unanimity on these points, for cycle 
racing has proven to be largely international 
in character, and will be more so next season 
than ever. In 1887, America’s best riders will 
visit England, and doubtless the best talent of 
both Great Britian and France will be seen in 
the fall tournaments. There should be no 
room left for blunders hereafter. The cycle 
interests have been growing so largely, and such 
immense sums are involved, the tournaments 
have increased so much in number, that the 
league should strive to aid racing as much as 
possible, instead of placing obstacles in its path. 
Many a cycle rider has been infused with his first 
love for the sport by attendance at a race meeting. 

There is no sport to-day that enjoys the repu- 
tation of cycle racing. It is clean, pure, and 
exhilarating, full of excitement for both ladies 
and gentlemen. It is a sport that does not re- 
quire the support of the pool box or the gambling 
element for its sustenance,and commands the 
support of the finest class of patronage. The 
people who have flocked to the races in Spring- 
field, Hartford, Lynn and Roseville, are the 
flower of our citizens. Take the cycle clubs, 
too, that form the backbone of tournaments — 
they comprise a set of young men who have no 
superiors, mentally and physically. A proof of 
the estimation in which the sport is held is the 
space that is given to it in the press, some papers 
giving to it columns weekly, while no outdoor 
interest possesses more of its own literature. 
Club houses are springing up all over the coun- 
try, and attractive and fine architectural edifices 
they are, ornaments to the cities they embellish, 
and rare tokens of the immortality of cycling! 
The army of riders is rapidly swelling in num- 
bers, and the recognition of the cycle as a means 
of health as well as of pleasure is becoming 
more and more acknowledged. The League of 
American Wheelmen has a membership of over 
10,000 wheelmen, and it can be safely said that 
there are over 50,000 riders inthe country. The 
prospect for an immense increase in riders and 
racing men for next season is excellent. The 
dealers feel greatly encouraged with the outlook, 
and expect one of the most prosperous of sea- 
sons in 1887. Every lover of cycling will wish 
all concerned the best of luck for 1887, and join 
in the hope that in every respect it will be another 
great record year, not only forthe United States, 
but for cycling christendom. 


FISHING. 


FoR many years past complaints have been 
made at all the great striped-bass fishing clubs 
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of the recession of the fish from their shores, 
and the rapid diminution of their catch from year 
to year. 

A few figures will make the extent of this 
falling off better understood. 

At the Cuttyhunk Club there were caught in 


YEAR LBS. STRIPED BASS. 


eee ear ae ee ee ey ee ee 5,862 
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We have not the figures for 1883, ’84, ’85, but 
they show the same rapid decrease until in 1886 
the total catch of the club amounted to but 66 
pounds! The same story comes from Pasque 
Island, West Island, Point Judith, Narragansett 
Pier, Newport, Block Island and Montauk Point. 
At all of these places, famous for the scores 
which have been made in past years, the catch 
has been reduced to a point which seems infini- 
tesimal when compared with former records. 

These questions will arise at once: What is 
the cause of this, and what shall be its remedy ? 

Many reasons have been assigned. Some 
have claimed that the netting of menhaden on 
our sea-coast has deprived the bass of their nat- 
ural food, and has thus tended to their extinc- 
tion unmindful, or perhaps regardless of the fact 
that the highest authorities both in America and 
England have asserted that the herring tribe, 
which includes the menhaden, are so prolific 
and plentiful, that man is but an unimportant 
factor in their destruction. 

Others, perhaps with more reason, attribute it 
to the fact that so many large gravid females 
with their abdomens distended with eggs, are 
to be found in the fish-markets of all our great 
cities in the winter and early spring, when they 
are about to spawn. If Dr. Blanding is right 
in his statement that the female bass contains 
2,248,000 eggs, it will be seen that this is killing 
the golden goose with a vengeance. Possibly 
neither of these reasons is the correct one. 

Captain John Smith, in 1631, tells of their 
having taken “a thousand Bayses at a draught.” 

Thomas Morton, in 1632, speaks of having 
“seene stopped into the river close adjoining my 
‘howse’ with a sand (seine?) at one tide so 
many as will loade a ship of one hundred 
tonnes.” 

Another writes, about the same date, of their 
being so packed in a river that he thought he 
could have walked across on their backs dryshod. 

Unless these worthy gentlemen were mis- 
taken in the fish, the diminution must have been 
going on for more than two centuries; but how- 
ever that may be, it seems plain that unless we 
wish our finest game, salt-water fish, to sink to 
the level of the cod and haddock, only to be 
caught with the seine as so much “meat,” some 
effort must be made toward its protection. 
Why not have a close season during the spawn- 
ing period ? : 

+s 

THE fourteenth report (biennial) of the Com- 
missioners of Fisheries of New York com- 
prises reports from the superintendents of the 
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different hatcheries of the State. Seth Green, 
from Caledonia; Fred Mather, from Cold Spring 
Harbor; Frederick A. Walters, from the Adi- 
rondack region, and M. B. Hill, from Clayton. 
These are all interesting as showing the effective 
work being done by the State officials in stock- 
ing its waters with food fishes. 

It appears that since the year 1870, exclusive 
of 1886, over 103,000,000 of fishes have been 
distributed for this purpose at the cost of one 
quarter of a cent for each fish produced. In 
computing this cost the commissioners have in- 
cluded in the expenditures, real estate buildings, 
and other permanent appliances which will last 
for many years. Deducting these, the cost of 
the fish would be very much reduced. The 
present commissioners are Robert B. Roose- 
velt, Richard U. Sherman, Eugene G. Blackford 
and Wm. H. Bowman. 


THE FOOT-BALL SEASON OF 1886. 


NO season since the introduction of English 
foot-ball into the United States, has seen so many 
teams and such excellent work as the one just 
finished. The, game has extended so rapidly 
that it is hard to estimate how many teams there 
have been actually playing together regularly 
throughout the foot-ball months, but almost 
every college and nearly all preparatory schools 
have had representatives in the field. The 
American Intercollegiate Association, embracing 
the teams of Harvard, Princeton, University of 
Pennsylvania, Wesleyan and Yale, is the strong- 
est association, and is the one upon which all the 
others rely for rule and precedent. This asso- 
ciation meets annually for the purpose of rule- 
making, and it has in its power the directing of 
all the playing during the entire season by the 
action it takes upon the rules. We regret that 
this association has by a hot-headed dissension 
toward the end of the season, greatly marred its 
own standing, and detracted from the popular 
favor which the game was acquiring. Up to the 
week preceding Thanksgiving all the games had 
been going on better than ever before. Harvard 
had put into the field an unusually strong and 
well-trained team in spite of her enforced ab- 
sence from last year’s contests. Wesleyan and 
the University of Pennsylvania were both playing 
well, although not able to hold their own with 
the larger universities, where there were more 
men to select from, and better men to practice 
against. Princetonand Yale were hard at work, 
and were reaching a higher point in the strategic 
points than had ever been dreamed of a few 
years ago. At this time began an unseemly 
quarrel between these two teams regarding the 
place of the game and the referee. A little con- 
cession at this time by either team would have 
averted all the trouble, but instead, they kept 
entrenching themselves more strongly, each in 
its own way of thinking, until it looked as if 
no game would be played. A few days before 
Thanksgiving, graduates of the two colleges at- 
tempted to patch up matters. Princeton refused 
to yield an inch; but Yale submitted her affairs 
to her graduates, to settle as they thought best. 
Eventually they met Princeton’s delegates, and 
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finding that they would only play on their own 
grounds, and with their own referee, at last, 
rather than have the game fall through, consent- 
ed to all demands. The Yale team adhered to 
everything pledged for them by their graduates, 
and went to Princeton, where they were met 
with still another change on the part of Prince- 
ton, who did not have the referee agreed upon 
on the grounds, but were anxious to substitute 
another man. Yale refusing any further con- 
cession, the referee formerly agreed upon was 
produced, and the game played. Toward the 
end of the game, the crowd rushed into the 
field and stopped the game, the score standing 
Yale 4, and Princeton o. At the convention 
held on the following Saturday, the association 
put forth the following : 

“ As a convention, we avoid the award of the 
official championship ; but be it 

“ Resolved — That according to points made, 
Yale should have won the championship.” 

This half-way manner of settling a champion- 
ship is only productive of further dissension, and 
gives plenty of ground to the press and the public 
for ridiculing the association. Playing the game 
in Princeton has accomplished one good result, 
and that is, it has fully demonstrated the folly of 
attempting to have any such contest take place 
where there can be neither comfort for specta- 
tors, nor any assurance of playing-room for the 
contestants. Five thousand people were willing 
to put up with all sorts of personal discomfort 
to see the game, but when they returned after 
witnessing the spectacle of a team saved from 
defeat by stopping the game, they were justly 
disgusted with the whole affair. 

The Harvard-Princeton game and the Yale- 
Harvard game were both well-played, and emi- 
nently satisfactory to the large audiences which 
witnessed them. 

The lesser games, as a whole, were much 
better than they have ever been before, and 
brought out many new players. 

The rules were carried out in their full spirit, 
with one exception, namely, that bearing upon 
interference. Last year there was some of this 
practice, but not enough to indicate the glaring 
faults which has this year been thoroughly im- 
pressed upon all players. There is a rule which 
says: ‘“ No player shall interfere with or obstruct 
an opponent, unless he has the ball.” Last 
season many of the teams indulged in the prac- 
tice of ‘pocketing ’’ men in the rusher line, and 
so opening a place for their runner to come 
through. Further than this, there was not much 
interference. But this season they went a good 
many steps farther, and instead of getting in the 
way of a man who would have a fair chance to 
tackle the runner, almost the entire line of rushers 
would deliberately put their arms around their 
opponents, and not only hold them, but oftentimes 
drag them out of the runner’s way. This course 
has brought back a return of the old days of ill- 
temper, and we regret to say, sometimes blows, 
for no man likes to be held under these circum- 
stances, and feeling that it is unfair, he proceeds 
at once to redress his own wrongs. All this 
trouble will be effectually stopped by placing a 
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severe penalty upon any infringement of the in- 
terference rule. If the convention will enact 
that points be given to the opponents for every 
case of interference, the whole thing will be done 
away with. 

One other point will come up before this con- 
vention, and that is the question of referees. 
Many different plans have been tried, but none 
of them have met with anything like assured 
success. They may work well one year, but 
they fall through the next. Originally, the cap- 
tains of the various association teams acted as 
referees in the association games, but this plan 
not giving general satisfaction, it happened that 
other men than captains would be taken by mu- 
tual consent. Now it seems even this mutual 
consent is in a fair way to yield to the most un- 
satisfactory system of all, namely, alternate choice. 
Were strict impartiality the only thing necessary 
in areferee the matter of selection would not be a 
difficult one; but unfortunately other character- 
istics beside fairness are necessary, and to crown 
all, he must be an adept in the interpretation of 
rules. He must have sufficient force of char- 
acter to prevent wrangling, and he must have 
enough regard for the game itself to render his 
decisions in accordance with the spirit as well as 
the letter of the rules. The records of the teams 
outside the Intercollegiate Association will be 
found in the proper place. 


THE HORSE. 
REVIEW OF THE RACING SEASON OF 1886. 


THE racing season of 1886, as far as the run- 
ners are concerned, was a remarkable one in 
several respects. Students of ‘ Goodwin's 
Guide” in years hence will be apt to call it an 
“in and out” year, and they certainly will not 
be very wrong. Not that it was an “in and out” 
year from a corrupt standpoint, but that the 
work asked of both two and three-year-olds was 
such that none, with the exception of the two- 
year-old Tremont (Virgil-Ann Fief) were able 
to run upto the form first exhibited ; and even in 
the case of Tremont, after winning thirteen races 
straight, the Dwyer Brothers deemed it advisa- 
ble to retire him for the season, Tremont run- 
ning his last race, the Junior Champion Stakes 
at Monmouth Park, on August 7. Of the two- 
year-olds seen in the West, the fillies seem to 
be the best, for of thirty-eight stakes for two- 
year-olds run at Memphis, Nashville, Lexington, 
Louisville, Latonia, St. Louis and Chicago, in- 
cluding spring and autumn meetings, sixteen of 
them were won by fillies and twenty-two by 
colts. Of the sixteen races won by the fillies 
seven of them were races open for both sexes, 
and in which colts competed. The most suc- 
cessful of the fillies were Jennie Treacy and 
Wary. The former went early amiss, and did 
but little after the meeting at St. Louis in June, 
while Wary not only won at Lexington in May, 
but was also a winner at Louisville and Lexing- 
ton in the autumn. Of the colts, Poteen did 
well at the spring meetings, but failed in the 
autumn. ‘The most pronounced successes in 
the autumn were Terra Cotta and Goliah, 
neither of which were successful in the spring. 
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In the East, including the meetings at Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, New York and vicinity, Mon- 
mouth Park and Saratoga, the fillies fully held 
their own, especially at the autumn meetings. 
There were in all fifty-five races run exclusively 
for two-year-olds, of which thirty-four were won 
by colts and twenty-one by fillies. Of the thirty- 
four won by colts Tremont alone won thirteen. 
The others were won as follows: King Fox, 
Young Luke, and Hanover three each; King- 
ston two, with Paymaster, Belvedere, Laggard, 
Milton, Matins, Nat Goodwin, Daly Oak, Ray- 
mond, and Laredo one each. Of the races won 
by the fillies (and they were, with two or three 
exceptions, open stakes for colts and fillies),Con- 
nemara won five, Bessie June four, Grissette 
three, Firenzi two, with one each by La Juive, 
Austriana, Santa Rita, Lady Primrose, Agnes, 
Lizzie Krepps and Louise. No possible mention 
can be made of the many purse and over-night 
stakes run by two-year-olds. The fixed stakes 
alone show the immense amount of work done 
by two-year-olds, without taking into con- 
sideration the wear and tear of travel. It is 
often said, and as nearly frequently asked, can- 
not something be done to regulate the racing of 
two-year-olds ? There is but one answer. No! 
This is a free country and owners and racing 
associations can do as they like, except in the 
matter of betting. There is no Jockey Club to 
order otherwise, and if there was its mandates 
could not be enforced. Ask Messrs. Kelly & 
Bliss, Cridge & Co., or any proprietor of the 
large western betting houses, as to what class of 
racing brings the best betting, and they will say 
the two-year-old races. When mutuals were 
sold at Sheepshead bay, a thousand or more 
tickets would be sold on a race for two-year-olds 
than any other. There certainly ought to be 
some restriction, but as long as the English 
Jockey Club sanction two-year-old racing in 
March, there will be no change in the United 
States. The French system of not running two- 
year-olds until August 1 is certainly a wise 
provision. 

As to the three-year-olds, the running by 
them, both East and West, was just as “in 
and out” as by two-year-olds. A majority of 
those who won the honors at the Spring meet- 
ings took but few in the Autumn, with the ex- 
ception of The Bard (Longfellow-Bradamante), 
who, in winning eleven out of seventeen races, 
is proof that he is one of the best horses ever 
bred in this country. For on more than one 
occasion when beaten it was due to the ina- 
bility of the rider to compel him to do his 
best, for with Hayward in the saddle he has 
never been beaten, while in constitution The 
Bard equals anything heretofore known, he 
standing constant training with little or no let 
up from the middle of May to the last days in 
October. In connection with which due credit 
must be given to the skill and patience of Mr. 
Cassatt’s trainer, John Huggins. Here in the 
East the three-year-old fillies held their own as 
against the colts. There were in all fifty-four 
three-year-old stakes run, beginning with the 
May meeting at Washington, and ending at the 





same place in October, which were won by 
twenty-eight different horses, viz.: fifteen colts 
and thirteen fillies. For the colts, The Bard 
won ten races (he also won a stake for all ages) ; 
Inspector B won seven; Eurus, Peekskill, and 
Elkwood, two each; Rock and Rye, Walter H., 
Dry Monopole, Ban Fox, Winfred, Linden, Solid 
Silver, O’Fallon, Jim Gray, and Blue Wing, one 
each. For the Fillies, Dew Drop won six; Mil- 
lie, Mollie McCarty’s Last, and Bandala two 
each ; Bess, Letretia, Biggonette, Charity, Ferona, 
Calera, Guenn, Preciosa, and Ada D. one each. 
In the West the colts predominated with Mon- 
tana Regent (Regent-Christine) taking the 
honors. There were thirty-eight stakes in all 
run, of which sixteen colts won twenty-nine, viz.: 
Montana Regent five; Jim Gray and Ben Ali 
three each; Free Knight, Blue Wing, Masterpiece, 
Silver Cloud and Sir Joseph two each; Brook- 
ful, Kirkman, Grimaldi, Boaz, The Bourbon, Ed 
Corrigan, Solid Silver and Bob Fisher one each, 
the remaining nine stakes being divided among 
six fillies, of which Kaloolah won three; Pure 
Rye, one; Red Girl, Estrella, Emma Johnson, 
and Sis Himyar won one each. No further 
analysis can be made in so small a space assigned 
to the running horse in 1886, and all that can be 
said of the all-aged events is that many of them 
fell to such horses as Miss Woodford, Volante, 
Barnum, Lucky B., Tyrant, Modesty, Trouba- 
dour, Pontiac, Exile, Rupert, Tom Martin, Little 
Minch, Lizzie Dwyer, Bonanza, Royal Arch, Jim 
Douglas, Favor, and others. 

In some quarters it is being argued that there 
is entirely too much racing, and that something 
must be done to restrict it. The claim of too 
much racing is true. But from whence shall 
come the remedy? If Governor Hill could be 
induced to address a message to the Legislature 
on the subject, there might be a remedy by pass- 
ing a bill restricting racing to thirty days on any 
one race-track (excepting tracks owned or leased 
by dona fide Agricultural and Mechanical Fair 
Associations). Atthe same time legalize betting 
on such tracks on races then in progress. Such 
a bill would meet the requirements and do away 
with the scandal of a law enforced to the letter 
at Jerome Park, and violated on nearly every 
other racing property in the State. 


Incomplete as this review is, something must 
be said of the thoroughbred sales of the year, 
those by Mr. Pierre Lorillard at Rancocas being 
among the sensations. The first, at which 
horses in training were sold on the last Saturday 
in February, was marked by phenomenal prices, 
when twenty-seven head sold for a total of 
$149,050, of which the Dwyer Brothers paid 
$29,000 for Dew-Drop, $17,500 for Pontiac, 
$13,000 for Winfred, $8,000 for Pontico, and 
$2,500 for Daruna. Late in the Autumn Mr. 
Lorillard announced his intention to retire en- 
tirely from the turf, and on October 15 he 
sold the entire breeding establishment, which 
included five stallions and seventy-eight mares, 
the total of the sale amounting to $1,428,950. 
Iroquois, the winner of the Derby and St. Leger 
in 1881, selling for $20,000 to Gen. W. H. Jack- 
son, of the Belle Meade Farm, near Nashville, 
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Tenn. His principal opponent was Mr. D. D. 
Withers, who bid $17,500 for English parties, 
and who subsequently bought the famous French 
stallion Mortemer for himself for $2,500. Of 
the mares, Mr. L. A. Ehlers, acting for Mr. W. 
Astor, paid $4,700 for Aranza; A. F. Walcott 
acting for J. B. Haggin, paid $4,010 for Explosion, 
the dam of Dew-Drop, who also bought Florence, 
the dam of Hindoo, for $4,060, and Vandalite, 
the first winner of the Dixie and Breckenridge 
stakes, for $4,000, Although extraordinary prices 
were paid for Mr. Lorillard’s horses in training, 
it cannot be said that the prices were sustained 
at the annual sales of yearlings held in Tennessee, 
Kentucky and New York—the sale of Mr. 
Lorillard’s youngsters being the greatest failure 
of the lot. 


ICE-YACHTING, 1885-6. 


In the latitude of New York the season for 
ice-yachting nominally begins with December, 
and ends with March, but Christmas and New 
Year often pass without a chance for the 
Hudson flyers to stretch their canvas. This was 
the case during the season of 1885-6. The 
river froze over during December, but the ice 
broke up again before the end of the month, and 
it was not until near the end of the first week in 
the year that new ice formed on the Poughkeepsie 
section of the river. By January 10, all the 
yachtsmen had high hopes, for the river seldom 
freezes with more alluring promise of good 
sport. On the 14th, the ice was all that could 
be desired. The weather was superb; every- 
body that could beg, borrow, buy or steal a pair 
of skates was enjoying the finest of sport, and 
everybody that could beg, buy or borrow — they 
are rather large to steal!—an ice yacht, labori- 
ously shoved her by hand out into mid-stream 
in the early morning, and late in the afternoon 
shoved her laboriously home again. Not a 
breath of air sufficient to move an ice-yacht 
swept the mirror-like surface. The big white 
sails stood flat as boards, and the disconsolate 
owners skated about or sat upon the timbers of 
their inert craft, gracefully cultivating the Chris- 
tian virtue of patience. For several days this 
sort of thing continued, until patience was voted 
no longer a virtue; and then there came snows, 
and rains, and thaws, and it was not until Feb- 
ruary 2 that the Hudson River clubs had a rat- 
tling good day for racing. 

In the meantime the North Shrewsbury Club, 
at Red Bank, N, J., had fared somewhat better. 
The season opened with the race for the com- 
modore’s pennant on January 18. The course 
was the regular triangular club course of fif- 
teen miles. There were six starters, and the 
Grover Cleveland won, with Dreadnought sec- 
ond. The ice was in rather poor condition 
for fast time. January 20th saw favorable con- 
ditions, but no wind, and although there were 
eight starters in a race, it had to be declared 
“off” for lack of wind. On January 24a snow- 
storm put a stop to further sailing, and Mr. 
James B. Weaver, owner of the acknowledged 
champion of the Shrewsbury, shipped his big 
lateen-rigged Scud to Poughkeepsie to compete 
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for the Challenge Pennant with the Hudson 
River flyers. 

By this time the conditions had changed— 
there was wind enough, but the ice was poor, 
and it was not till the date mentioned (February 
2), that there was really good sailing. Then 
there came a gale from the south-west, and two 
inches of snow on the ice. The Carthage Ice 
boat Club called its annual regatta, but the fif- 
teen-mile course could not be covered within 
the time limit of an hour, so the contest was 
declared off. The wind freshened to a gale in 
the afternoon, and the race was again called, but 
the two rival champions, the Vax Voorhes and 
the Mzschzef, both came to grief in a heavy 
squall. There were numerous exciting scrub- 
races all along the river. 

On February 6, all the aspirants for the Chal- 
lenge pennant, rendezvoued at Blue Point, but 
the wind refused to blow, and a postponement 
was ordered. The day was signalized, however, 
by Fazry and Snowflake, who broke through 
the ice and treated their respective owners to 
ice-water baths. 

On February 8, the New Hamburg Club held 
its annual regatta in a gale from the south-west. 
Mr. Irving Grinnell’s big new cat-rigged Flyzng 
Cloud was entered for this race, with Zero and 
Quickstep. The two first were hopelessly 
wrecked by the gale, Zero carrying away her jib- 
traveler, and Flyzng Cloud losing her spars in a 
heavy squall. Quzckstep won, making the course, 
15 miles,in 33m. As half of this was windward 
work, the total distance was probably twenty- 
five miles. Other races followed, the wind 
holding good, but the ice softening. 

Several of the large boats, including Scud, had 
at this time given up all hope, and had gone out 
of commission. The race for the challenge pen- 
nant had to be postponed for the season. Win- 
ter, however, had his own notions as to the 
proper limits of the season. February 24 saw 
the ice in fine condition at Hyde Park, and a 
gale from the north-west necessitated double- 
reefs. Snowflake and Arzel improved the op- 
portunity to spill their crews overboard and run 
away, but both were captured before doing any 
damage. February 27 probably afforded the 
most exciting sport ever experienced by ice- 
yachtsmen. In New York the signal office reg- 
istered a wind velocity of 50 to 54 miles an 
hour, and at Hyde Park it was probably quite as 
strong. A number of races were sailed, and a 
mile a minute was repeatedly made over meas- 
ured distances. St. Nicholas and Jack Frost 
had a 12-mile spin (half to windward), the latter 
winning in 24m. Just after this a heavy flaw 
struck Jack Frost, and threw Mr. Archibald 
Rogers, her owner, overboard. He caught the 
end of the boom, however, and pluckily held on 
while the yacht ranaway. At length she turned 
suddenly, shook herself free, and was off again. 
Hundreds of skaters were on the ice, including 
many ladies, and here was this erratic meteor 
dashing about whither she would at 50 or 60 
miles an hour. That no one was killed, or even 
injured, is almost a miracle, for at last the run- 
away headed straight for the club house, missed. 
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two anchored yachts by a hand’s-breadth, and 
dashed full tilt against a solid rock, splintering 
her heavy bowsprit and center-timber into kind- 
ling wood, and of caurse, becoming a total wreck 
in a twinkling. She has been reconstructed by 
Mr. Buckhout, the favorite Poughkeepsie builder, 
and is now again ready for service. The fine 
yachting weather continued during the first week 
in March, and if only the large boats had re- 
mained in commission, the Challenge Pennant 
might have changed hands. It is now held by 
Dr. J. C. Barron’s Northern Light, which won 
it from Haze, in 1885. 

All over the Northern States and Canada, 
wherever there is a large enough water-surface, 
ice-yachts are building, The widest part of 
Lake Champlain, opposite Burlington, does not 
usually freeze until after the heaviest snowfall 
is over, and it therefore affords wonderfully fine 
sailing ground. Last winter, during the carnival 
at Burlington, a circular course of twelve miles 
was staked out on clear ice, and there was a 
fine opportunity to test a number of new yachts. 
Some of the Vermont yachtsmen have been in- 
specting the Hudson River system of building, 
and, no doubt, the present winter will see a con- 
siderable increase in the Champlain fleet. 

Secretaries of clubs, new or old, are requested 
to forward full lists of yachts and members at 
the earliest opportunity. Descriptions of new 
rigs and other devices are always acceptable, 
also club-signals, with names and dimensions of 
yachts, 


THE LACROSSE SEASON OF 1886, 


THE season of 1886 has been the most suc- 
cessful one that has yet fallen to the lot of the 
game of lacrosse in the United States. The 
promising signs, in the order of their impor- 
tance, to be noted are, the growth of junior clubs 
in number and efficiency ; the increased rivalry 
between the senior clubs; the international 
visits, Ireland to the United States and Canada, 
New York to Canada, Toronto and Indian 
teams to the United States, and, lastly, the re- 
moval of the championship from the distant 
West to the East, where it will be more con- 
stantly an object of sharp competition. 

It is always difficult to ascertain the number 
of juniors who take part in any game. They 
form clubs among themselves, and the knowl- 
edge of their existence is almost limited by the 
boundaries of the town in which they play. 
But an inquiry among dealers in lacrosse goods 
reveals the fact that the number of boys that are 
playing the game is verv large, and is constantly 
increasing. Unlike any other game that the 
writer knows of, if the size of the implements 
bought and used is known, then the height of 
the players is known. Almost every player 
wields a stick that reaches from the ground to 
his armpit. If we can judge by the reports 
gathered from dealers, then the future of the 
game is an assured fact; for if the junior teams 
are many and strong, the game will long outlast 
the present generation, and will grow in favor 
yearly. 
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The rivalry among senior clubs was never as 
great as it has been this season. The Oelrich 
Cup Tournament, last spring, emphasized this 
fact. The long journey that the New York 
club undertook to St. Paul, to obtain the cham- 
pionship, is a further illustration of it. The 
rivalry has once or twice, during the summer, 
expressed itself in very unpleasant words and 
deeds. Clubs have not been as tender of each 
other’s feelings, mental and physical, as true 
sportsmen should be. There was hot blood in 
the championship game in St. Paul, and we read 
of exceedingly rough play in the games in Bos- 
ton between local clubs. The college games 
have been entirely free from it. How this evil is 
to be wholly remedied is a difficult question. 
Several times the National Association have 
disqualified players because of rough play; 
once they disqualified an entire club. Perhaps 
such action does some good. But the real 
remedy lies with the referees. They should be 
carefully chosen, and fearless in enforcing fair 
play. Rough play is as yet a rare exception in 
the United States, and we do not believe that it 
is to become less of an exception. The move- 
ment seems to be in the right direction among 
all the clubs of the better class. 

Four championships have been contested by 
the senior clubs during the year. 


THE OELRICHS’ CUP TOURNAMENT, played 
May 22 and June 5, was won by New York; 
the other contestants being Princeton, Stevens’ 
Institute, New York University, the Druids of 
Baltimore, and the South Boston Club. 


THE INTER-COLLEGIATE CHAMPIONSHIP 
was won by Harvard, the games resulting 
as follows : 
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The schedule of the CHAMPIONSHIP GAMES 
OF THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION is as 
follows : 
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The tie between the South Bostons and the 
Independents was to have been played off on 
Thanksgiving Day. The latter team appeared 
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on the grounds shortly after the referee had 
awarded the game to the South Bostons by 
default. No game was played, and the cham- 
pionship is claimed by both clubs. 

THE UNITED STATES CHAMPIONSHIP has 
been contested by clubs upon the lacrosse field, 
and by others upon paper, in the council of the 
association. The New York Club went to St. 
Paul, in July, and played the holders of the 
Westchester Cup, the emblem of the champion- 
ship, and won the game by a score of 3 to I. 
The Calumet Club, of Chicago, put in a claim 
for the championship, on the ground that the 
New York challenge to St. Paul was lacking in 
necessary formalities, and that their own chal- 
lenge was the only one that St. Paul could legally 
accept, and their non-acceptance gave the cham- 
pionship to Chicago. After much delay, owing 
to summer vacations, etc., the council decided 
almost unanimously against the claim of the 
Calumet Club. 

The New York Club only held the cup for a 
few weeks after the decision, when the Inde- 
pendents, of Boston, relieved them of its care 
by winning a game at Staten Island by a score 
of 4 to 2. A 

The Independent Club almost immediately 
received challenges from the Boston, South Bos- 
ton and New York clubs. The season was so 
nearly over that they were only bound to play 
one game. They accepted the challenge of the 
Boston Club as being the first received, and still 
retain the Westchester Cup. The South Boston 
Club now claims it, and the championship, on the 
ground that the Boston Club does not in fact 
exist, and that their own challenge, being the 
first received and unanswered, the Independents 
have forfeited the championship to them. 

All this shows very clearly that some change 
is needed in the rules relating to challenges. 

The columns of OUTING have already con- 
tained accounts of the international trips of Irish- 
men, Americans and Canadians. Each of these 
in its own way has contributed to the growth of 
the game, by the interest excited both by the 
games and the victories of the United States 
clubs. 


The following may be interesting as showing 
the standing of several of the most prominent 
Eastern clubs: 


HarvarD UNIvERsIty. 

vs. Somerville, at Cambridge, April 15, 4-0 
3oston, at Cambridge, April 17, 4-2 
Independents, at Cambridge, April 26, I-o 
Cambridge, at Cambridge, May 1, 5-1 
N. Y. University, at Cambridge, May 5, 3-1 
Princeton, at Princeton, May 109, 3-1 
s. Stevens, at Hoboken, May 20, 4-0 
Total number of games won, 7 ; lost o. 
Total number of goals made, 24 ; lost 5. 





PrIncETON UNIVERSITY. 


vs. Brooklyn, 1-0 
vs. Yale, 4-0 
vs. Druids, at Baltimore, May rs, I-3 
vs. Stevens, 5-0 
vs. N. Y. University, at Hoboken, May, 4-1 
vs. New York, at Hoboken, May, 2-3 
vs. Harvard, at Princeton, May 19, 1-3 
vs. N. Y. University, 3-1 
vs. Druids, in Baltimore, October 30, 3-4 


Total number of games won, 5; lost, 4. 
Total number of goals won, 24; lost, 15. 


New York. 
vs. N.Y. University, April 24, or 
vs. Druid, May 2, 43 
vs. Stevens, May 22, 6-0 
vs. Princeton, May 22, 3-2 


vs. South Boston, June s, 
vs. Brooklyn, June 12, I 
vs. Druid, June 26, 3 
vs, St. Paul, July s, 3- 
vs. Toronto, July 8, 3 
vs. Ottawa, July 9, 2 
vs. Brooklyn, July 31, I 


vs. Toronto, August 9, o-3 
vs. Ireland, August 11, 3-1 
vs. Brooklyn, August 14, 2-0 
vs. Brooklyn, September 11, 8-1 
vs. Independents, October 2, 2-4 


Total number of games won, 12; lost 3, drawn 1. 
Total number of goals won, 45; lost, 19. 


Soutu Boston. 


vs. Boston, May 19, 4-1 
vs. Weymouth, May 22, 4-1 
vs. Independents, May 31, 4-2 
vs. Druids, June 5, 4-0 
vs. New York, June s, o-4 
vs. Independents, June 12, 1-2 
vs. Cambridge, June 10, 4-0 
vs. Independents, July s, o-I 
vs. Weymouth, July 10, forfeited to S. B. 

vs. Weymouth, August 21, 6-1 


vs. Boston, August 28, I 
vs. Boston, September 11, forfeited to S. B. 
vs. Cambridge, September 18, ‘‘ = 
vs. Independents, September 25, 3-0 
vs. Cambridge, October 9, 1-1 
vs. Independents, October ro, 0-0 
Total number of games won, 8; lost 3, 3 games forfeited 
and 2 tied. 
Total number of goals won, 32 ; lost, 13. 


Druips, of Baltimore. 


vs. New York, Baltimore, May 4, 3-4 
vs. New York, Staten Island, May 12, 1-3 
vs. Princeton, Baltimore, May 1s, 3-1 
vs. South Boston, Staten Island, May zg, o-4 
vs. Brooklyn, Baltimore, October 2, 11-1 
vs. Princeton, Baltimore, October 30, 43 


Total number of games won, 3; lost 3. 

Total number of goals won, 22 ; lost, 16, 

The writer only knows of one junior associa- 
tion of clubs, that comprising the junior clubs of 
Brooklyn, New York and Staten Island. The 
championship is, we believe, in some dispute, 
owing to forfeited games, etc. The junior New 
York have won all the games they have played. 
That younger followers of the game have proved 
worthy to test their skill with senior players, is 
seen in some of the excellent scores made by 
junior clubs. The Lawrenceville School eleven, 
on April 28, tied the Princeton ’Varsity, and 
on May 4 beat the Princeton scrub, 7 to 2. 

OUTING is desirous of procuring the names 
and addresses of all the lacrosse clubs in the 
United States and Canada. To that end, it is 
hoped that sercetaries of clubs will send postals 
to this office with the desired information. 
These columns furnish a permanent record of all 
games, and secretaries are requested to forward 
the scores of all games to us. 

FAT Fr. 


* * 


THE visit of the Irish lacrosse team to the 
United States and Canada has not only done 
much to cement friendly feelings between the 
international teams, but it has given the Irish 
team such valuable knowledge in the points of the 
game, as exemplified by the most expert lacrosse 
players in the world—the Canadian players — 
that they will return home possessing the quali- 
fications of a championship lacrosse team easily 
able to hold the honors in the game in Great 
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They return to Ireland, too, with a 


Britain. 
record for model play as gentlemanly exemplars 
of their adopted game, which the visiting party 


have a right to be proud of. They have played 
their games in this city, Toronto, Montreal, and 
other cities since they crossed the Atlantic, in a 
manner which makes their conduct on the field 
an example for our lacrosse teams, here and in 
Canada, to follow. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


IN the recent tourney at Nahant, after Messrs. 
Slocum and Beckman and the Sears brothers had 
finished their match, a discussion arose on ac- 
count of Slocum, while serving in the last set, 
hitting his partner with the ball, at which time 
no notice was taken of it. When the game was 
supposed to have been decided, however, the 
Sears brothers claimed that the match was still 
on, as the stroke should have counted against 
Slocum and Beckman. It appeared, however, 
that they had played one stroke after Slocum 
had hit his partner and did not appeal, so the 
point was finally decided against them. This 
was the first instance in this country, we believe, 
that the point in question has been raised, the 
general opinion on the subject being that where 
one partner hits another while serving, he is 
only “at fault,” but the latest English ruling is 
that the ball has no position until it strikes the 
ground. 

SHOOTING. 


TAKING a retrospective glance at the shooting 
conditions of the past year in this country, both 
East and West, much has occurred which should 
guide our legislators in their counsels respecting 
the game laws, and teach our sportsmen the ne- 
cessity of sparing the game in such sections, 
where either the laws are defective or are not 
enforced. Looking Westward, we see the whole 
country between the Mississipi River and the Pa- 
cific Ocean becoming one great cattle ranch, and 
the big game of all kinds retiring before the set- 
tlers and stockmen. With feelings of most pro- 
found regret we watch the extermination of the 
buffaloes. Surprising as it may appear to those 
who have not followed the rapid and tremendous 
decrease of this magnificent animal, it may be 
said that not over seven hundred buffaloes re- 
main of the countless herds which, but a short 
time back, swept the plains of the West. These 
are broken up into small bands, and two months 
ago were located as follows: In Dakota, thirty 
head, which will be killed before the coming 
Spring ; thirty in Colorado, fifty-two in Montana, 
three hundred in Kansas, Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory, and thirty-four in Nebraska, and about 
two hundred in the Yellowstone Park. We 
know the exact localities of these bands, but 
deem it imprudent to make them public. Unfor- 
tunately, too, many persons already know where 
the remnant of a great race can be found, and 
before another twelve months roll by, we would 
not be astonished to hear that the buffaloes 
which harbor in the Yellowstone Park are the 
only survivors—it has been found that the buf- 
faloes in the park considerably increased during 


the past year. By some it is said that the in- 
crease was sixty per cent. The buffaloes in the 
Park are very wild, and probably will continue 
to gain in numbers, thus showing the great ad- 
vantage Of maintaining the national preserve. 

The elk, which is the giant deer of North Amer-- 
ica, has simply disappeared from its old haunts. 
The country which it once inhabited is now full 
of stockmen and settlers, who start out in the 
autumn and kill all the meat they see. The 
cattle, too, have encroached upon the elk’s feed- 
ing-grounds and usurped their beds. While 
there are some elk left in the Big Horn Moun- 
tains in Wyoming, we must confess that if we 
desired to go elk hunting, we would not know 
where to go. 

Deer continue to be well distributed through- 
out the East and West. In the last named sec- 
tion they will become more numerous as the elk 
disappear, for the reason that the meat hunters 
will not go out for deer killing, for meat is not a 
profitable or expedient business. Antelope are 
still numerous in certain sections. There are 
not enough goats left to tempt the hunter to make 
special trips for them. What few still remain 
are in the Salmon River country, in Idaho, in 
Western Montana, and in British Columbia. 
Owing to the unusually hard winter of last year, 
quail were found to be very scarce in Kansas 
when the season opened. A terrific hailstorm, 
which swept over Tennessee and Kentucky in 
the spring, also caused the death of thousands 
of quail in these States. The quail shooting, 
therefore, in the West has been nearly as good as 
usual, and it will be a long time before the birds 
are as plentiful in the West as they were some 
years back. Quail are, however, even more 
abundant in the Eastern and Middle States than 
they have been for years. This is due to the 
generous re-stocking, to a propitious breeding 
season, and judicious protection. We cannot 
but think that there will be a time in the future 
when, owing to preserving, the best quail shooting 
in this latitude in America will be found in the 
East, and not the West. There was an abund- 
ance of birds in Georgia, and owing to a mild 
spring and absence of chilling rains, an unusual 
large crop of birds in Maryland, Virginia and 
New Jersey. All this tends to show that the 
fluctuations in sport in this country are, in a great 
measure, controlled by the weather conditions. 
Owing to the severity of the winter last year, 
prairie chickens were found to migrate to the 
Southern Rio Grande section in Texas, where 
hitherto they were unknown, and where they 
have since remained. It is also gratifying to call 
attention to the fact that the crop of ruffed 
grouse in the Middle and Eastern States was 
much largef this season than it has been for 
many years. This, too, despite the fact that 
bounties for the destruction of ground and 
winged vermin are given in all but very few lo- 
calities, 

The wet season early in the summer prepared 
a long stretch of feeding-ground along the At- 
lantic coast, which occasioned the bay snipe to be 
more abundant than for many years past. The 
anti-spring shooting men then took occasion to 




















































remark that the appearance of the birds was due 
to the fact that the laws of the State of New 
York prohibited the killing of curlew and other 
bay snipe during their migration northward in 
the spring. While we believe that the shooting 
at birds and fowl in the spring tends to greatly 
diminish the stock, we cannot see how the pro- 
hibiting the shooting on the hundred miles of 
Long Island shores last spring, was the cause of 
big shooting everywhere else on the thousand 
miles of coast. In Maryland thousands of birds 
were shot last May, and it was on the same 
ground that the biggest bags of the season were 
killed last summer and in the early autumn. No 
doubt, however, that the north traveling birds 
last spring discovered that they were unmolested 
when passing Long Island, and therefore did not 
shun that section on their return. But we be- 
lieve that the admirable condition of the mea- 
dows had much to do with the presence of large 
flocks of birds last season. Moreover the birds 
were known to go north very late last spring, 
and in consequence they did not return until long 
after the-majority of bay gunners had done look- 
ing for them. During August the State of New 
Jersey was visited by an extraordinary large 
number of grass plover. In former times these 
wary and delicious birds resorted to the pasture 
lands and fields along the coast. The building 
of summer resorts, however, has deprived the 
plover of their old haunts, and they have retired 
to the midland sections, where some of them 
breed. The protracted drought from August to 
November, put an end to all woodcock shooting, 
especially in New Jersey. Early in the spring 
there was a large crop of birds, but the law- 
breakers, who have full swing in that State, 
killed most of the birds during June. 

Along the coast wild-fowl have been less nu- 
merous than usual; this is due to the big gun night 
shooting in the Chesapeake and its tributaries, 
and the immense amount of fire hunting re- 
sorted to by market shooters in the South. As 
a general thing, our laws for the protection of 
game are right enough, but the trouble is, they 
are seldom enforced, and in consequence are 
continually being broken. 


THE YEAR’S YACHTING. 


THE experience of the past year, emphasizes 
and confirms the experience of the yachting 
season of 1885, that in the sloop Purztan, the 
American designer has evolved a principle in 
yacht modeling superior to any heretofore dis- 
covered. This principle is the combination of 
the center-board and the keel, which permits of 
a comparatively moderate draught, with a max- 
imum of stability and sea-going quality; with 
beam enough for comfort, and with great sail- 
carrying power, obtained from beam as well as 
from outside weight. 

The Mayflower, which has successfully de- 
fended the America’s Cup during the past year, 
is but an enlarged Purztan, and the principle of 
both is the same. They differ from the yachts 
which have preceded them, principally in the 
fact that in addition to a keel of fair proportion, 
they have a center-board which plays through it. 
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It was the lack of keel, which perhaps prevented 
the iron sloop Przsczl/a from being the chosen 
boat this last year; certain it is, we think, she 
would have been much improved could she have 
had this addition. 

Since she was first rigged, her mast has been 
twice reduced—five feet each time. Clearly she 
seemed in the different trials this season, to be 
the stiffest of the quartette of sloops, and with 
her present rig, was able to reach nearly, if not 
quite as fast as either of the four. Now it seems 
clear to us, that with a keel put upon her and 
filled with lead, similar to that of the Galatea, 
her stability would have been enormously in- 
creased, without any extra displacement or 
draught, save only the weight and the depth of 
the iron keel, for its lead core could have been 
taken from the ballast at present in her hold. 

Had this been done, the excess over her pres- 
ent stability would have permitted the restora- 
tion of the original sail plan, and the increased 
power thus obtained, would have sent the Przs- 
czlla to the front almost certainly. It was so 
clear to us at the end of the regatta of the East- 
ern yacht club at Marblehead, on June 29, that 
this was what the Przscz//a needed, that we were 
surprised when we found that the intention to 
make the alteration had been abandoned. 


Very many of the smaller sized sloops have 
had this principle applied during the last season, 
and in every instance, the result has been an im- 
provement. The center-board is a puzzle to the 
scientist. He has to admit that “the boat with 
the fin,” as they are styled in England, is the 
faster, all other things being equal, but he can’t 
tellwhy. In Great Britain, so much of prejudice 
exists against the center-board, that boats carry- 
ing them are barred out of all the races, or if ad- 
mitted, her owner must state whether he will sail 
with the board up or down. As to American 
center-board yachts, the most mistaken ideas 
prevail. The popular impression of them is a 
vessel with scarce a particle of dead-rise, liable 
to capsize very easily, and on that account ex- 
ceedingly dangerous and totally unfit to go to 
sea. It is true that our old-fashioned sloops, the 
Gracte, the Fanny, the Hildegard or Mischief, 
built and rigged for sailing on the Sound, are not 
the best type of vessel for ocean service; but 
either of them could be rigged for an ocean voy- 
age, and would in all probability go across the 
ocean safely, if not with comfort. When how- 
ever, we come to the Purztan, an entirely differ- 
ent underwater body is presented to us, and we 
have in her, a vessel that in bad weather would 
be easier, and equally as safe as the Genes¢a or 
the Galatea. If we had our choice as to which 
of the three we should prefer for an ocean voy- 
age—a trip around Bermuda for instance, or 
across to Europe—we should unhesitatingly 
name the Purztan. 

We hope next season to hear of the Purztan 
going across to race in the British Channel. She 
cannot, it is true, get into any of the regular races, 
on account of the unfair taxation of beam, by 
British rule;. but she can race for the two Yankee 
cups which are there, or possibly for the Queen’s 
Cup, held by the Avvow. Whether permitted to 
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enter or not, in the regular races, she could start 
with the fleet; and we feel certain, ifthe weather 
was bad enough, she would, by her performance, 
cause acomplete revolution of opinion in respect 
to the center-board. 

The lesson of the two past years, in respect to 
the best form for American pleasure craft, has 
been very valuable. There was at one time a 
well-grounded fear that the narrow and deep 
wedges in use in British waters would become 
popular here. There was much to recommend 
them; they were handsome and safe, easier to 
handle than the broad and shallow yacht, and 
above all, they were English. Practical yachts- 
men saw that they were unsuited to the gener- 
ally shallow American harbors, by reason of 
their great draught, and also that they were un- 
comfortable for pleasure craft, by reason of their 
rank heel even in the lightest of weather; but 
then, all agreed that if they proved to be more 
speedy, all their disadvantages must be over- 
looked: Americans had always possessed the 
smartest craft, and must continue so todo. Of 
the cutters built on this side the Atlantic, two— 
the Orzva and Bedouzn—exhibited great speed ; 
the result in each case, of superior handling, 
rather than any inherent merit in the model; but 
the fact was patent, the Bedouzn was quite as fast 
as our best sloop, the Gracze, and the Orzva came 
to be acknowledged quite as good, and perhaps a 
trifle better than the V’zxen—theretofore consid- 
ered in her class superior to any. 

Of the imported cutters, none did much in the 
way of speed. The J/adge made her début ina 
blaze of glory, but her triumph had no solid 
foundation; the yachts she sailed against were 
in bad form, and after her shrewd and skillful 
skipper left her, the Madge did nothing. The 
Maggzte came to us, with the reputation of being 
“the best fifteen-tonner that ever flew a racing- 
flag in British waters,” but the Vzxen beat her 
with all ease. The Stranger came, and she has 
not done much; nevertheless, we all realized 
during the Genesta—Puritan races of 1885, that 
all that had saved the American prestige was 
the happy Boston idea, combining the center- 
board and the keel, a device which has once 
more made the wide, moderate draught center- 
board yacht invincible. 


IZAAK WALTON. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL has a vacant 
niche in its new grand screen, and pious anglers 
are invited to subscribe to a monument raised 
by the joint efforts of Izaak Walton’s disciples 
the world over, to be placed therein to his 
glory. 

The English committee is represented by R. 
B. Marston, who has asked us to assist him in 
the United States. We presume that Canada, 
Australia, and other corners of the earth have 
each their sub-committees for this work. 


OUTING thus far has to record subscrip- 
tions to the extent of $10. Whena few more 
names shall have been added, we will pub- 
lish the names, with amounts respectively 
subscribed. 


THE YACHT ‘ OUTING,” 

AS we pen these lines, looking from our open 
window over the magniticent harbor that makes 
yachting a natural sport to every New Yorker, 
Capt. F. A. Cloudman is putting the finishing 
touches to the little sloop yacht Ou¢zng, in which 
he is to circumnavigate the globe from east to 
west. 

Outing is a keel sloop yacht, twenty-four feet 
long by ten beam, drawing about four feet, and 
affording a comfortable little cabin for its in- 
trepid commander. No expense has_ been 
spared by us in equipping Captain Cloudman 
most completely for a voyage that will con- 
sume the best part of three years. The Secre- 
tary of State as well as the chief of the hydro- 
graphic bureau in Washington, have warmly co- 
operated with us, and it will be strange if the 
expedition does not return with material valu- 
able to geography and science. 

Why does the captain go alone? Because he 
prefers making the journey in a boat so small 
as to run in and out of shallow ports. Conse- 
quently he has no room for passengers. Captain 
Cloudman has a name favorably known to 
science, for he is the author of the system of 
ocean signal stations bearing his name. He 
was born thirty-six years ago in Portland, Me., 
but before celebrating a first birthday he natural- 
ized as hailing from Newburyport, in order to 
add one to the roll of famous skippers of which 
that port is justly proud. The captain’s memory 
cannot assist us in determining when he first 
took to salt water. His earliest recollection of 
existence is associated with his father taking him 
in his small boat as ballast. From that time on 
for some twenty years he has been lulled to sleep 
by the rolling of the ocean and the whizzing of 
the wind in the rigging. At the age of eighteen, 
when second mate of a Boston bark, the first 
mate died, and the captain became insane. Our 
friend thus found himself master of the ship at 
an age when most men are entering upon the 
profession. He navigated the bark successfully 
to the home port, and the owners, after passing 
a vote of thanks for his services, told him that 
they would give him a ship when he became of 
age. 

o When twenty-one years came, however, he 
had been wrecked off the Brazilian coast, had 
tasted of sea life in a way that disgusted him, 
and from a strong mechanical taste, had drifted 
into telegraphy and scientific experiments of 
various kinds. There is hardly a country that 
Captain Cloudman has not visited, or an ocean 
current that he has not sailed upon. He has 
three times made the round of the globe, and 
starts out upon this expedition as coolly as did 
Thomas Stevens some years ago, albeit after a 
different fashion. 

His route is subject to modification, but so far 
as can be determined, will be as follows : 

Down the east coast of North America, 
through the West Indies to Panama, crossing 
the Isthmus on the railway. Outing is not 
only the smallest sea boat that has ever received 
an official register, but if she gets across into the 
Pacific, will be the first yacht to make the land 
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journey across the continent. From the Isthmus 
she will follow the west coast of North America 
up to the Arctic Ocean, crossing to Siberia at 
Behring Straits, and following the eastern shores 
of Asia down past Japan, Corea, China, and 
along the regular line of travel to Suez and 
Gibraltar. Oxd¢zng will cross the Atlantic in the 
latitude of Iceland, and come home in the fall of 
1888 by way of Labrador. 

The incidents of this unique journey will be 
printed for the entertainment of our readers, and 
accompanied by illustrations many and good. 


THE RECORD DEPARTMENT. 


THE Record department of the magazine is 
our most expensive one, and the one in which 
the clubs of the country should take the greatest 
interest. We have made arrangements by 
which in future this department shall leave no 
room for complaint, but, on the contrary, shall 
bear the closest criticism ‘at the hands of our 
readers. 

But one favor we must ask, namely, that club 
secretaries take the trouble to send us their most 
important scores. As arule this is done, but 
there is no good reason for there being any ex- 
ceptions tothe rule. Ourrecords are not meant 
to catalogue everything in the outdoor line, for 
the whole magazine would barely suffice under 
such circumstances. We mean to select the 
most important events, and so chronicle them 
that they will, in the course of time, form an 
accurate summary of the year’s sport, to which 
every man can turn for information on his fa- 
vorite sport. 


* 
* * 


A CANOE PRIZE. 


A PRIZE of the nine bound volumes of the 
magazine is offered for the best original table of 
distances and description of any Canadian or 
American inland waters which the competitor 
may choose, special regard being had to the ful- 
ness and accuracy of the information as to the 
distances, state of navigation, camping grounds, 
and other information valuable to a cruiser. 
Manuscript should be in before the middle of 
April, so that the award may be published in 
the June number. 


* 
* * 


“OQUTING’S” LIST OF CLUBS. 


THE editorial ear hears already the rumblings 
of some unhappy wheelman or canoeist at the 
omission of his club or the wrong spelling of his 
name. We are aware that nothing short of a 
miracle could account for a perfect list being 
produced, even with the heartiest co-operation of 
all club secretaries. But what shall be said of 
men elected to serve the interests of an outdoor 
organization, who will not take the trouble to see 
that its name is properly recorded? Some club 
secretaries are so puffed up by their election as 





to forget that something more is expected of 


them than to be merely ornamental. 

A list like the one we print is very burdensome 
to compile and particularly expensive to print. 
Its object is to assist in giving our readers the 
fullest information possible in regard to the 
standing of their favorite sport — to keep track 
of the new clubs and note the loss of old ones. 

By the way, why should the L. A. W. secre- 
tary decline to furnish a member with a list of 
all the wheel clubs in his possession, provided 
that member offers to pay the expense of cleri- 
cal hire? Has not every L. A. W. member the 
right to call upon the secretary for reasonable 
information? And is not every wheelman in- 
terested in knowing the names of sister clubs 
and their whereabouts ? 

It will not assist the League to let the im- 
pression get abroad that its management favors 
secretive or exclusive methods. All wheelmen 
follow with interest the growth of sister organiz- 
ations, and it should be the policy of the League 
Managers to giye the greatest publicity to every 
legitimate piece of information in their posses- 
sion. 


* 
* * 


A TRADESMAN in Newark sent us recently a 
circular, inviting an inspection of his toboggan 
suits, on the ground that he was “outfitter to 
the Essex County Toboggan Club.” Will the 
officers of that club kindly explain to its mem- 
bers at the next meeting, whether any Newark 
tradesman has been appointed by the club; by 
what authority such appointment was made ; 
if appointed, what he pays for the distinction ; 
who receives the money so paid, and why the 
notice of such appointment did not come from 
the club secretary instead of from the afore- 
mentioned tradesman. 


The members wish to know if they are being 


imposed upon. 
me 
CITIZENS’ BICYCLE CLUB, 
NEw YORK, Nov. 29, 1886. 

Poultney Bigelow, Esq., Editor of Outeng. 

DEAR SIR:— Recognizing the enterprise, 
ability and courage of Mr. Thomas Stevens, 
whose trip “ Round the World on a Bicycle” is 
worthy to rank among the most remarkable feats 
of modern or even ancient times, the Citizens’ 
Bicycle Club desires to express its appreciation 
of those manly qualities, and to congratulate this 
daring traveler, who has in so unique a manner 
shown the possibilities of the wheel, on the safe 
and successful completion of his arduous labors. 

We therefore tender to Mr. Stevens, through 
you, his metropolitan representative, a compli- 
mentary banquet, to be given upon his shortly 
anticipated arrival in this city. 

Very truly yours, 
KNIGHT L. CLAPP, 
Secretary Citizens’ Bicycle Club, 
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JOSEPH PENNELL and his brilliant wife are 
endeared to our readers, by the succession of 
articles that have appeared in this magazine from 
their combined efforts. They have just made a 
book full of clever illustrations, called “Two 
Pilgrims’ Progress.” It is the most entertaining 
contribution to the literature of Cycling that has 
yet come from the press of England or America, 
and its mechanical “get up” reflects credit upon 
Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Boston. 


Detmold is the last work at the hands of a 
clever American novelist, W. H. Bishop, whose 
“House of a Merchant Prince,” will long hold 
its own in the interest of at least New York 
readers. The present volume comes out in 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s tasteful Riverside 
Pocket Series, a safe guarantee that all who see 
the title page will read to the end. The price is 
50 cents. 

In the same series is published Bret Harte’s 
“Story of a Mine,” with a well-merited dedication 
to Udo Brachvogel, the talented editor of the 
leading German literary paper of this country, 
one who has done much to foster among his 
countrymen a love for English masterpieces. 
The present story brings in the inevitable miners, 
greasers, and waive maid, with a picture of 
Washington legislative life, painfully realistic. 
The story holds the reader from the beginning, 
and is not inferior to anything the author has 
yet done. The price is 50 cents. 


The Boy’s Book of Sports and Out-door 
Life, is edited and published by the highest 
authorities. No one excels Maurice Thompson 
as a writer in his line of out-door life, and the 
Century has published more good sporting 
material than any other publishing house, with 
the possible exception of Harper's or OUTING. 
The present work makes 350 handsomely illus- 
trated pages of matter, that cannot fail to inter- 
est the boy who has a grain of manhood in his 
composition. Fishing, Archery, Boating, Camp- 
ing, Swimming, Walking, Amateur Photo- 
graphy, Skating—all are well treated. One 
cannot fail to notice the absence of much that 
would have enhanced the value of the book, 
however. Why is nothing said of Cricket, Foot- 





ball, Tennis, Hockey, Bicycling, Horse-back ~ 


Riding, Sparring, Wrestling, Fencing, Lacrosse, 
Quoits? Perhaps we shall find these in a 
second volume. 


Christmas in the Olden Time, is one of 
those pearls of Art that are now and then pro- 
duced by Cassell & Co. The book is richly 
illustrated by Fenn, Garret, Davis, Teel, Sand- 
ham, Hassam and Barnes, and makes one of the 
handsomest adornments to a library table, that 
can well be imagined. In large 8vo, it is pub- 
lished in various styles of binding, making the 
price fluctuate between $4.00 and $8.00. 


Cassell & Co. have issued a Beecher Calen- 
dar, gorgeous in colors and replete with wisdom 
tapped from the Plymouth rock. Price $1.00, 


S. Weir Mitchell is the author of a 16mo 
volume of 376 pages, called “ Roland Blake.” 
So distinguished a physician cannot speak long 
without saying words of value, and if for no 
other reason this book is worth its price, $1.25. 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Every Freemason at least, if not every stu- 
dent of history, will be glad to know of a work 
by Augustus C. Plongeon, called “Sacred Mys- 
teries Among the Mayas and the Quichies, 
11,500 Years Ago.” It treats of Freemasonry 
in times anterior to the temple of Solomon, and 
is illustrated. The work is of 160 pp., 8vo, and 
can be procured of the author by addressing 
him, 204 Washington Street, Brooklyn. 


In The Clouds, is the title of the last novel 
by Mary N. Murfree, or as the title page has it, 
Charles Egbert Craddock. This gifted Ameri- 
can author never puts forward a book, that does 
not give pleasure to her readers; and from the 
number of copies one sees about on library 
tables, the inference is that Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin, of Boston, have no reason to regret their 
share in the work. Price $1.25. 


Skat is a favorite card game in Germany, 
and is the title of a little pamphlet published by 
Westerman & Co., of New York, 838 Broadway, 
showing what there is of the game and how we 
are to enjoy it. Our indoor clubs should look 
into this, give it a fair trial, and help along the: 
good work of brightening the home in the long,. 
winter evenings. 


Wassersport takes without our permission, 
three cuts from OUTING; prints one on the 
front cover, another on the rear cover and the 
third on page 4, of a little work entitled “‘ Wasser- 
fahren.” We beg our readers will not consider 
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this action characteristic of Germany; on the 
contrary it is behavior so extraordinary, as to 
call for this special note of warning to all brother 
editors. 


The Montreal Amateur Athletic Association 
is in many respects the ideal out-door organiza- 
tion of America. Its officers and members are 
doing splendid work in the interest of manly 
sport, and such work as the bulk of athletic 
clubs on this side of the St. Lawrence might 
imitate with profit to themselves. Their annual 
publication for 1886, is a model of what sucha 
book should be. 


Signal Ordnung fur Yachten is the Ger- 
man publication covering the subject of sig- 
naling among teutonic yachtsmen, and is wel- 
comed as another evidence of their increasing 
interest in the sport. The author is Lieutenant 
Muchall-Viebrook, of the German Navy (Re- 
serve), and the publisher is Carl Otto, of Berlin. 


BEST OUTING BOOKS. 


The Best Hundred Outing Books will be 
published in the next number, the judges 
having not yet handed in their decision, owing to 
the tardiness with which some of the best an- 
swers arrived. 

Love and Bears, is the title of a wild Western 
yarn, published in the shape of a lot of samples 
for a paper house, and sprinkled with drawings 
by some one who has loads of room for improve- 
ment left. The best thing in the book is a pho- 
tograph of a beautiful girl, whose face now 
illumines the walls of OUTING’s literary den, 
and leads us to forgive the perpetrator of this 
piece of book manufacture, whose name is Daly, 
and whose ranch appears to be in the neighbor- 
hood of Chicago. 

And yet the story is good reading, full of wit 
and humorous incident, not to speak of more 
tender parts, where the face of our winsome pho- 
tograph is concerned. If you want the work, 
send to Frank S. Gray, McCormick Block, 
Chicago. 

Sport With Gun and Rod, is a splendid volume 
of 450 pages, 8vo, crowded with the best illus- 
trations, and treating of the most exhilarating 
sport. The work leaves room only for admira- 
tion, and we beg every club secretary to imme- 
diately add it to the library. The fact that the 
back numbers of the Century Magazine have 
been laid under contribution, rather add value 
to this collection, and leave ample room for con- 
gratulating the editor, Prof. Alfred M. Mayer, 
whose name is beloved among sportsmen. The 
Century Co., Union Square, New York. 
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The Royal Canoe Club of England has pub- 
lished its annual list, containing the rules of the 
organization, and a list of works useful to canoe- 
ists. Under the head of American canoeing 
works, Colonel Norton and Dr. Neidé appear to 
be ignored, and the Forest and Stream is re- 
corded as a monthly. Still for an English pub- 
lication, the knowledge of American publications 
displayed may be considered remarkable. The 
club has thirteen lady honorary members. 

Wheelmen are asking for Bull & Bowen’s 
Road book of Western New York. All rights 
in the book are now transferred to the N. Y. 
State Division, L.A.W., and the work should 
be out at this date. 


Oscar Fay Adams is editing a series of handy 
volumes, named after the months, including in 
each the most valuable verse appropriate to the 
season commemorated. The July book is before 
us, and gives us good ground for pronouncing 
it a very graceful companion to a day’s outing, 
or better still a good present for your friend, 
It is published by D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston. 


The best map of Long Island we have yet 
seen is that published by the Coltons. The 
scale is two miles to the inch, so that the canoe- 
ist and wheelman can profit by it to the highest 
degree. 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich is a rare literary 
writer, if such an expression may be used. No 
matter what his theme, we admire the grace 
with which he addresses us. Marjorie Daw, and 
other stories illustrates what we mean, for in 
this charming little volume he tells tales, some 
dull and some bright; but tales told so cleverly 
that a reader swears the tale is good because the 
teller is clever. The same reader would aimost 
say any book was good that came from the 
press so perfect as this volume in the Aldine 
series of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


War and Peace, Count Tolstoi’s historical 
novel, is published by Gottsberger, of New 
York. The translation is from Russian into 
French, and from the French into English. Why 
the translation was not made directly from Rus- 
sian into English is not explained. 

Etchings in Verse, a small volume containing 
the poetical work of an author whose present 
effort leads us to hope for something better in 
the future. His name is Andrew F. Underhill, 
and his most felicitous effort is perhaps the 
verse in which he apostrophises Howard Seely 
upon his publication of “‘ A Lone Star Bo-Peep,” 


You've ‘struck’ the Texan road to fame ; 
Unknown no more you grovel ; 

In morning prints we read your name, 
And wait your coming novel,” 
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TRAVEL. 


THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD has, during 
the last season, made itself particularly disagree- 
able to canoeists, anglers, and sportsmen gen- 
erally. Many complaints have reached us stat- 
ing that after purchasing tickets, gentlemen have 
been denied admittance to the platform, because 
they carried in their hands light articles, which 
the officials insisted should be sent by express. 
This is well enough for the express company, 
but our advice is, go by the Sag Harbor boat if 
possible. 


2 
* * 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA road, is 
another that does its best to discourage wheel- 
men and sportsmen from having a good time 
along its line. Not satisfied with furnishing the 
dirtiest of cars and the slowest of time cards, it 
treats the man with a paddle, a gun or a fishing 
rod as though he had no right to take a first 
class seat. Until our clubs unite on the proper 
action in such a case, let our brothers take 
warning and try another line of road. 

** 

THE east-end bays of Long Island present 
excellent facilities for yachting and canoeing. 
Great Peconic Bay, from Shelter Island to River- 
head, affords an admirable sailing course for 
yachts, with its reach of twenty miles, and an 
average breadth of over two miles; while Little 
Peconic Bay, is just the place for canoe cruising. 
Noyac Bay, too, which is formed by the land of 
“Hog Neck” on the one side, and the jutting 
point of land known as “Jessup’s Neck” on 
the other, would make a capital rendezvous for 
canoe clubs, on their annual cruises from the 
metropolis and the Connecticut towns. Steam- 
ers run direct from New York, New London 
and Bridgeport for Greenport, L. I., and the 
residents of the villages at the east-end of the 
Island, desire to encourage the yacht and canoe 
owners, to make these bays their summer resort. 


* 
* * 


THE general passenger agents of the New 
York & New England Railroad companies, met 





last month to make arrangements for 
special excursion rates of fare to Mon- 
treal, during the winter Carnival, in 
February. The great increase in travel 
to Montreal, since the introduction of 
the Carnival attractions, has roused the rail- 
road companies to the importance of fostering 
this patronage; hence the meeting of Novem- 
ber. The agents made excursion rates equal to 
the amount of a single fare from leading points 
on the lines of their road to Montreal, the tickets 
being available fram a week before the date of 
the Carnival to a week after its close. The 
agents were of the opinion, that their respective 
companies should make efforts to promote travel 
by low rates, during the entire winter season; 
for Montreal presents special attractions, in the 
form of their winter sports, not only during the 
Carnival season, but for the entire winter. For 
sleighing, skating, tobogganing and snow-shoe- 
ing, are always of the very best. 
x 

CALIFORNIA has recently begun to come to 
the front as a very desirable winter resort for those 
whose physique will not admit of their bearing 
the rigors of our winter season on the Atlantic 
coast and the Lake cities. The increase of 
travel to the Pacific, by people who are in a 
measure invalids, seeking for milder climates 
than their own, has led to quite a springing up 
of health hotels on the Pacific coast, surrounded 
with picturesque attractions. Old California 
towns like Monterey and Los Angeles, have 
acquired quite a celebrity as desirable winter 
residences for pleasure-seekers as well as in- 
valids. The overland journey is now made 
quickly, and with every comfort and many 
luxuries; and as the wonders and beauties of 
California—especially the southern portion— 
its marvelous scenery, natural wonders and 
delightful climate become better known 
and appreciated. the State’s destiny as a 
Winter resort is sure to be more and more 
developed. 


* 
* * 


We hear of many clubmen whose eyes have 
been diverted to the fishing and hunting oppor- 
tunities abounding along the line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad between Winnipeg and the 
Pacific. It is a grand country for sport; but 
don’t wait until it is too late. 
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Tus department of OuTiING is specially devoted to brief 
paragraphs of the doings of members of organized clubs, en- 
gaged in the reputable sports of the period ; and also to the 
recording of the occurrence of the most prominent sporting 


events of each month of the current season. On the ball 
fields it will embrace Cricket, Base-Ball, Lacrosse, Foot-Ball 
and Lawn Tennis. On the bays and rivers, Yachting, Row- 
ing and Canoeing. In the woods and streams, //unting, 
Shooting and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, Lawn Tennis 
and Croguet. Together with Ice Boating, Skating, Tobog- 
ganing, Snow-Shoeing, Coasting, and winter sports generally; 
as also the in-door games of Billiards, Chess, Whist, Draughts, 
etc. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the names of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, ‘* Editor of OuTinG,’’ 140 
Nassau street, New York. 


RECORD CLOSED DECEMBER 1. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and not toan 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct,and addressed to the publisher. Letters and 
inquiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. 


ATHLETIC. 


THE ANNUAL INDOOR MEETING of the Balti- 
more Athletic Club was held in the Academy of 
Music, Baltimore, last November. ‘ 

The presence of Mr. M. W. Ford, of the N. Y. 
A. C., champion athlete of America, and Mr. Wil- 
son Condon, the world’s champion weight-thrower, 
gave additional interest to the meeting. After the 
usual horizontal and parallel bar performances, the 
following events took place: Running high-jump, 
first, M. W. Ford, N. Y. A. C., 5 feet g inches. 
Pole vaulting, first, Wilson Condon, B. A. C., 10 
feet. Tug-of-war, between teams from Baltimore 
Athletic Club and 5th Regiment A. C. This was 
very closely contested, and was won by B. A. C. by 
one inch, this advantage being made by them on the 
drop. The meeting was the most successful ever 
held by the club. 


THE First FIELD Day of the Rutgers College 
athletes was held at New Brunswick, J., on 
November 6, the winners of the different events be- 
ing as follows : One-hundred-yards dash, H. Losse, 


89, 11%s.; throwing base-ball, H. Etting, ’go, 


309 feet 5 inches ; 200-yards dash, H. Losse, ’89, 
27s.; standing jump, Skinner, ’89, 9 feet 2 inches; 
running long-jump, Losse, ’89, 16 feet 8 inches; 
putting the shot, Howell, ’89, 28 feet 83 inches; 
throwing the hammer, Howell, ’89, 55 feet 9% 
inches ; one-mile walk, Brodie, ’87, gm. 2s.; quarter- 
mile run, Lockett, ’90, Im. 2s.; kicking foot-ball, 
Losse, ’89, 140 feet ; hop-step-and-jump, Skinner, 
’87, 35 feet 6% inches; mile-run, Marshall, ’89, 5m. 
5s.; running high-jump, Lansley, ’88, 4 feet 6 inches; 
standing high-jump, Holly, "89, 3 feet 8 inches; 
half-mile run, Etting, ’90, 2m. 35s. I 


THE ANNUAL FALL ATHLETIC MEET of the 
Harvard Athletic Association took place on Holmes’ 
Field, on November 2, on which occasion no very 
remarkable time was made, although Yale’s fall 
records were beaten in the 440-yards dash, the half- 
mile run, the mile run, the mile walk and tied in the 
220-yards dash as follows: The 440-yards dash was 
won by Wells, L. S., from scratch, in 51 4-5s. In 
the half-mile run, Coggswell, ’88 (scratch), made the 
distance in 2m. 134s. In the mile run, Davenport, 
’90, with a handicap of 4po yards, won in 4m. 45s. 
Hale, ’88 (scratch), doing it in 4m. 49s. The mile 
walk was won by Bemis, ’87, who was handicapped 
20s. The 220-yards dash was won by Rogers, ’87 
(scratch), in 23%s. 

THE JERSEY CITY ATHLETIC CLUB, at their an- 
nual meeting, elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, J. M. Tappen; vice-president, J. C. Young ; 
recording secretary, W. Mcllroy ;_ financial 
secretary, W. C. Wescott ; corresponding secretary, 
W. H. Gilmore, and a board of trustees of 15 mem- 
bers. This club has just completed its new club 
house, costing $25,000, corner Clinton and Crescent 
aves., and is r10oxtoo, four stories, Queen Anne 
style, with a tower from which a splendid view of 
New York Bay is seen. Its membership has run 
from 150to 400 during 1886. The building is com- 
plete, from the bowling alleys on the lowest floor to 
the gymnasium covering the entire top floor. 


BASE-BALL. 


Fast BASE-RUNNING was accomplished at Wash- 
ington Park, Brooklyn, on the closing day of the 
Brooklyn Club’s season. The record in base-run- 
ning is 143{s. On this occasion, George Smith, the 
Brooklyn Club’s short-stop, ran the round of the 
bases— 120 yards direct measurement in 15 2-5s., 
McClellan and Terry of the same club doing it in 15 
3-5s., as did Parker Ford, of the Brooklyn Athletic 
Club, and O’Flynn, of the Nassau Club. Smith 
took the first prize. McClellan, the same day, re- 
ceived a costly silver ball and crossed bats as a prize 
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for the best base-running of the Brooklyn Club for 
1836, as indicated by the most runs scored. 


AT THE SPECIAL MEETING of the American Asso- 
ciation, held in Cincinnati November 22 and 23, the 
recognition of the P —. Club was accepted, and 
the newly- -organized club of Cleveland was elected a 
member of the association in place of Pittsburg. 
The Kansas City Club solicited membership of the 
association, and made liberal offers for the privilege, 
but the application was not granted. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the National League 
for 1886, was held at Chicago on November 17, on 
which occasion the eight clubs of the League were 
represented as follows: Chicago —president, A. G. 
Spalding and W. I. Culver ; Detroit — director, 
F. R. Stearns and Manager Watkins ; New York — 
president, John B. Day ; Philadelphia — president, 
J. I. Rogers and Director Reach ; Boston — Presi- 
dent Soden and Director Conant; St. Louis — 
President Thomberg and Thomas Russell ; Kansas 
City — president, J. J. Heim and E. E. Menges; 
Washington — president, R. C. Hewitt and Man- 
ager Gafney. The business transacted by the League 
was very important. First, at the meeting of the 
Board of Directors, N. E. Young was unanimously 
elected president and secretary, and H1. Doescher 
was reinstated after expulsion from the League in 
1884.- At the regular meeting, the Pittsburg Club 
was elected a member of the League, and it was decided 
to change the rules of dividing gate-receipts with 
visiting clubs to that of paying them a guarantee fund 
of $125 foreach game. Detroit demurred to this, 
and threatened to join the American Association. 
Chicago and New York then agreed to divide re- 
ceipts, and Detroit remained in the League. Nine 
clubs are now in the League, and one will be obliged 
to resign, or a tenth club will have to be admitted. 
The new code of rules arranged by the Conference 
Committee was adopted entire. The new Board of 
Directors consists of Messrs. Young, Nimick, Men- 
ges, Day and Reach. The Schedule Committee is 
Messrs. Spalding, Stearns and Reach. Arbitration 
Committee: Messrs. Young, Rogers and Day. 
Rules Committee : Messrs. Spalding, Rogers and 
Day. 

THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON RULEs of the 

National League and the American Association, 
which met at Chicago on November 11, adopted a 
special code of playing rules, which in 1887 will 
govern every professional club of the country enrolled 
under the national agreement. The new rules are 
as follows : 
The first and third bases are now placed entirely 
foul-ball lines. The home-base must be made of 
rubber instead of stone. The pitcher’s lines are now 5 feet 6 
inches by 4 feet, instead of 7 by 4. The captain or coacher’s 
lines are now the same as those of the American code of ’86, 
or confined to a space back of first and third bases. The 
League rule applying to players’ benches is now the rule. 
Only the regulation balls made by Messrs. Spalding and 
Reach can now be used by any national agreement club. 
Players can use bats flattened at one end. 

Class 2. The entire ** Field Rules”’ of the League — Sections 
15 to 21 — were adopted in the new code. 

Class 3. Same as in the Lez ague code of ’86. 

Class 4. The batsman cannot now call for a “high” or 


“low”? ball at his option. He must strike at every ball which 
comes in cver the home-base, and at any length between 


Class 1. 
within the 


a and shoulder high. The balk rules of the American 
code of 1886— Rule 22—was adopted entire. The batsman 
is now credited with a base-hit every time the pitcher gives 


him his base on balls. ‘The batsman is now decided out when 
the ball after the third called strike is not struck at or hit, 
whether it be caught or muffed by the catcher, provided run- 
ners are on bases at the time. The batsman is now allowed 
four fair balls to strike at. 

Class 5. No substitute is now allowed to run bases for a dis- 
abled player, the latter being forced to retire from the game 
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if he cannot run bases. The batsman becomes a base-runner 
now alier 5 bal's or 4 strikes have been called. Base-runners 
cannot be decided out atter touching the base-' bag, which may 
be moved from its position in the act of running. Wuen 
taking a base on called balls, the batsman is c harged witha 
turn at the bat. The American rule of giving the batsman 
his base, when hit bya pitched ball wasadopted. Base-runners 
can now return to bases taken on foul balls without being 
obliged to run. No player is now allowed to acdress the 
Umpire during * game under a severe penalty, except the 
Captain, and he only in the case of a decision made through a 
misinterpretation of the rules. 

The most important amendment was that of re- 
stricting the pitcher in his method of delivering the 
ball to the bat to one step only ; and he is now pro- 
hibited from making a feint to throw to a base. 


BILLIARDS. 


THE Most NOTEWORTHY ReEcoRD in English 
billiards was made November 7, on the occasion of 
the remarkable contest between [Peall and Collins, 
the former having won the title of the champion 
** Spot” player of England, Peal! succeeding in mak- 
ing a break of 2,413, which is the largest run ever 
recorded. 

CANOEIN( 

THE CHALLENGE Cups of the Toronto Canoe 
Club which were presented for competition in 1884, 
have not yet been won by any of the members, as 
will be seen by the record of victories to November 1. 


SAILING CHALLENGE CUP. 





1885. 1886. Total. 
Will. G. McKendrick........ ° 4 4 
OS eee 3 ° 3 
Robt. Ci here 2 I 3 
PR Ei OG hy a ane ces sean I ° I 

COMBINED SAILING AND PADDLING CUP. 

1885. 1886. Total, 
Will. G. McKendrick........ ° 4 4 
Hugh Neilson 3 ° 3 
eG Serer rere I ° I 


Mr. McKendrick has the lead thus far. : 

D. B. Jacques now holds the Mason paddling 
cup for decked canoes. F. M. Johnston, the cham- 
pion of America, holds the class 1 paddling cup, and 
W. A. Leys holds the novices’ sailing medal. 


CHESS. 


THE CONTEST AT THE MANHATTAN CLUB 
between Mr. Lepshutz — who made so good a 
record in the British Chess Association tourney this 
year—and Captain Mackenzie, ended last year in 
the success of the captain. No less than thirteen 
games had to be played before the contest could be 
finished, the captain winning 5 games, Mr. Lep- 
shutz 3, and 5 being drawn. 

AN INTERESTING CHESS TOURNEY was started in 
Canada, last November, in which well-known players 
from different parts of Canada will be the contestants. 
The games will be conducted by correspondence, 
and the time limit for receiving a move and posting 
areply must not exceed 72 hours. The following is 
a list of the players: Ontario—J. Ryall, M.D., 
Hamilton ; W. C. Braithwaite, Unionville. (Que- 
bec — Col. J. B. Amyot, Quebec; John Barry, La- 
chine; James Wright, Montreal. Nova Scotia — 
W. E. Perry, Yarmouth; Major Culbill, Halifax. 
New Brunswick — J. E. Norroway, Moncton ; 
Alfred Porter, St. sora “ee J. Coster, St. 
gt E. T. C. Knowles, John; J. B. Stubbs, 
St. John. The well- Ce Montreal ‘chess- player, 
Mi J. W. Shaw, will act as referee. 

THE BELFAsT CHESS CONGRESS Tourney closed 
in October with the brilliant success of Dr. W. H. 
K. Pollock, in winning the chess championship of 

















He won every game in the main 
tourney, and that, too, with the English champion, 


the congress. 


Blackburne, and that strong player, Mr. burn, 
among his opponents. Mr. Blackburne had to re- 
main content with second place in the tourney, and 
Mr. Burn with third position. Dr. R. W. Barnett 
was fourth, and as he made the highest score of any 
distinctive Irish player in the tourney, he becomes 
the chess champion of Ireland. The even tourney 
had nine competitors, their inter-play being set forth 
in the following table : 
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CRICKET. 


IN THE OPENING GAME of the Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, Clubs in November last — first eleven as 
“fifteen,” J. T. Lempriere, of the latter team, was 
credited with a remarkable bit of bowling. Although 
playing with the second eleven, and only looked 
upon as a change-bowler at the best, he captured all 
the 10 wickets at a cost of 49 runs only. 

THE MANHATTAN CRICKET CLUuB, of Brooklyn, 
elected officers on November 15, as follows: Presi- 
dent, E. C. Squance ; vice-presidents, D. A. Mon- 
roe and G. Scott; secretary, Henry Martin ; treas- 
urer, Samuel E. Hosford; executive committee — 
Dr. Hurlburt, Loftus Love, H. S. Jewell and J. 
White ; captain, S. E. Hosford ; assistant-captain, 
Henry Martin. 


A FRESHMAN CRICKET ELEVEN has been formed 
at Harvard College, and the cricket club are making 
arrangements for laying out a ‘‘ crease” of their own 
back of Felton Hall. In the meantime, the eleven 
will practice on the triangle in front of the Law 
School. 

CURLING. 


THE First MATCH of the Canadian season was 
played at the Moss Park Curling Rink, Toronto, on 
November 13, on which occasion the following rinks 
were played: 


Capt. Wilson, W. A. Malcom, 


James Lumbers, W. H. Clapp, 
W. T. Allan, Thos. Gibson, 
Wm. Summerfeldt, J. P. Rogers, 


Dr. J. C. Clapp (skip) 15 R. Malcolm (skip) 13 

The ice was in good condition, and the game was 
heartily enjoyed. 

CYCLING. 

THE TWENTY-FourR-Hour RECORD was broken 
on November 6, by Alfred A. McCurdy, of Lynn, 
Mass., who on that date beat Stillman G. Whittaker’s 
Indiana record of 301 % miles ona bicycle in 24 hours. 
McCurdy started at 9 A. M., from Waltham, to beat 
the best 20, 25 and 50 and 100-mile road records, 
and he accomplished everything he undertook. He 
finished shortly before g o’clock next morning, com- 
ing in on the last turn at 38 minutes past 8 A. M., 
having been over the route six times, thereby com- 
pleting 300 miles. This, with two slow circuits of 
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2 3-16 miles each made afterward, brought the actual 
distance traveied to 30434 miles, and, with the runs to 
and from his hotel after each 50-mile round, the real 
record is unquestionably full 305 miles. A large 
crowd witnessed the performance and cheered loudly 
at the finish. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY CYCLING CLUB 
now has a membership of 25 active, enthusiastic 
wheelmen. They have made a grand total of about 
7,000 miles during the year up to November 1. 
The highest figures have been made by W. B. Page 
(captain) 1,800 miles; A. D. Whittaker, 870; W. R. 
Lincoln, 700; J. A. Harris, 600, and R. Riddle, 
500. Besides this, there have been many small 
trips to various points of interest, such as Valley 
Forge. The October run to Westchester was an 
enjoyable affair. The weather was fine, and the 
road, although dusty, afforded good wheeling. West- 
chester was reached about midday, and an excellent 
dinner was thoroughly discussed at the Mansion 
House. The return trip of 23% miles (Westchester 
to 52d street) was made in just 2%4 hours. 

THE RECORDS CLAIMED by Furnivall and Gate- 
house, respectively 2m. 30s. for a mile on a bicycle, 
and 2m. 41 2-5s. on a tricycle, have been thrown out 
by the record committee of the N. C. U. Anexam- 
ination of Timer W. W. Alexander’s watch, showed 
that the hand could be made to dwell three times in 
five seconds without actually stopping. 

Mr. F. B. HAWKINS, OF BROOKLYN, of the 
Brooklyn Bicycle Club, made a noteworthy road 
travel record for 24 hours on Long Island, on 
November 15 and 16. He rode from Brooklyn to 
Bay Shore, Long Island, and returned via Babylen, 
Farmingdale, Hicksville and Garden City. The 
distance ridden was 207% miles. The total elapsed 
time was 23h. 52m., and riding time, 21h. 15m., with 
an average of 9.82 miles per hour. Messrs. W. I. 
Ticknor and H. E. Raymond acted as judges. 


FOOT-BALL. 


THE CLOSING MatcH of the scheduled series of 
games of the Inter-Collegiate Association’s champion- 
ship contests for 1886, took place at Princeton on 
Thanksgiving day, under the most unpromising con- 
ditions for a satisfactory issue of the contest it would 
be possible to imagine. The contestants were the 
elevens of Yale and Princeton; and two teams of the 
Association clubs never entered a field under condi- 
tions better calculated to elect ill-feeling and give 
play to bad temper than the players of Yale and 
Princeton did on this occasion. In the first place the 
ground was unfit for play, owing to the rain-storm 
which prevailed during the contest. Secondly, the 
arrangements for the accommodation of the crowd 
were simply wretched, and lastly, the course pursued 
by Princeton in insisting upon playing on such a field, 
when a model neutral field, like the St. George 
ground, at Staten Island, was at command, led to a 
very bitter feeling of animosity between the contest- 
ing elevens. The two teams were made up as fol- 
lows : : 

Princeton, — Rushers — H. Hodge, Cook, Cowan, 
George, Irvine, Moore, Wagenhorst ; quarter-back 
—R. Hodge; half-backs— Price and Ames; full- 
back — Savage, (captain). 

Yale. — Rushers — Wallace, Gill, Woodruff, Cor- 
bin, Carter, Burke, Corwin, (captain ;) quarter-back 
— Beecher ; half-backs — Watkinson and Morrison ; 
full-back — Bull. 

We have not space for any details. Suffice it to 
say, therefore, that during the first half not a point 
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was scored on either side which was acknowledged by 
Referee Harris. In the second half, however, Yale 
scored a touchdown, thereby securing 4 points to o 
in the game. Before the second half could be con- 
cluded, darkness and the increased inclemency of the 
weather necessitated the calling of ‘‘ Time’’ before 
the regular limit time had been reached, avoidable 
delays having rendered the playing out of the full 
time before dark impossible. ‘The final result was 
that Yale claimed a victory by 4 to 0, and Princeton 
claimed a drawn match on the ground of full time not 
having been played out. The question was left to 
the Inter-Collegiate Association to settle, and on 
November 27, at a meeting held in New York, the 
contest was officially declared a drawn match. This 
leaves Princeton in possession of the championship 
which they won in 1885. Princeton afterward chal- 
lenged Yale to play at the Polo grounds on Decem- 
ber 4, but Yale stood by the decision of the Associa- 
tion meeting. 


Tue Jouns Hopkins Foot-Bati Cuuvus’s eleven 
had a spirited contest on November 13 with the U.S. 
Naval Cadet’seleven at Annapolis, Md. During the 
first half, the Cadets, with a strong wind in their 
favor, scored the first, and as it proved to be the 
only touchdown, but failed to kick the goal; they, 
however, scored a goal ona fair kick by Cadet Stone 
a few minutes after they had missed the kick-off 
from the touchdown. Neither side being able to 
score during the second-half, the game was given to 
the Cadets by the score of 6 to o. 


THE PLAYING OFF OF THE DRAWN GAME between 
the Toronto and Montreal clubs on November 20, at 
Montreal, resulted in another draw. Montreal took 
the first game in th. 30m., but darkness set in while 
the next game was in progress. 


THE LARGEST CROWD OF SPECTATORS ever seen 
at a foot-ball match at Cambridge, Mass., was that 
gathered on November 20, to witness the match for 
the college championship between Yale and Har- 
vard. The teams were made up as follows: 

Yale. — Wallace, Gill, Carter, Corbin, Woodruff, 
Burke, and Corwin (captain), rushers; Beecher, 
quarter-back ; Walkinson and Morison, half-backs ; 
Bull, full-back. 

Harvard.—Adams, Remington, Burgess, Brooks 
(captain), Wood, Butler, and Harding, rushers; Dud- 
ley, quarter-back ; Holden and Porter, half-backs ; 
Peabody, full-back. 

The home team had no hope of victory, and they 
were content to score a few points against their more 
powerful and practiced opponents. In this they 
were satisfied, as Yale found it difficult to win by 29 
to 4. 

A CANADIAN TEAM of foot-ball players reached 
Newark Thanksgiving week and played a picked team 
of the New Jersey clubs, playing under association 
rules. The visitors comprised the following well- 
known Canadian players: Goal, J. N. McKendrick ; 
Galt and Toronto University. Backs, O. Shantz, 
Rangers; W. Wood, Victorias. Half-backs, H. 
Pirie, Queen’s and Dundas; H. Bewell, late Galt, 
C. I. Left, E. Webster, Galt and Trin. Med.; F. 
Doll, Rangers. Center, F. Sheppard and D. 
Forsyth (captain), Rangers. Right, A. Gibson and 
W. Bowman, Rangers. 

The first game was played on Thanksgiving day, 
on the O. N. T. grounds at Newark, and the resuit 
was the success of the home team by 3 goals to 2. 
The visitors played a strong game, but were handi- 
capped by their long journey, which ended only two 
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hours before the game began. The second game was 
played on the same field on November 27, and the 
result was a closer contest than before, the Jersey 
team finally winning by 2 goals to 1. Each scored a 
goal on the first haif. 

AT ANNAPOLIS, November 27, the contest between 
the foot-ball teams of Princeton College and the Naval 
Academy Cadets, proved to be a close game in the 
first half. The Princeton men had the advantage of 
size, but the Cadets played so pluckily, tat up to & 
minutes of the close of the first inning, neither side 
had scored a point. Then the college boys scored a 
point for every minute left to them. In the second 
inning, the visitors made 2 points by kicking 3 goals, 
and getting ina touchdown, ending the game with 
the score of 30 to o. 


Following is a concise statement of the work of 
the teams outside the Intercollegiate Foot-ball Asso- 
ciation : 

NAME OF TEAM—Brooklyn Hill, Clinton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Games played.—Brooklyn Hill v. 
Crescents, of Brooklyn, October 23, Crescent Ath- 
letic ground, Brooklyn: 3 goals, I safety touch- 
down; Crescents, 20; Brooklyn Hill, o. Referee, 
Stevens, Crescent Athletic Club. Brooklyn Hill v. 
Staten Island, October 30, Staten Island; Brooklyn 
Hill, 1 touchdown and safety ; Staten Island, same ; 
Brooklyn Hill, 6; Staten Island, 6. Referee, Mr, 
Austin, of St. Austin’s School, Staten Island. Brook- 
lyn Hill v. Polytechnic Institute, November 4, 
Brooklyn: Brooklyn Hill, 4 goals, 1 touchdown ; 
Brooklyn Hill, 28; Polytechnic, 0. Referee, Stevens, 
Crescent Athletic Club. Brooklyn Hill v. Yale 
Freshmen, November 6, Brooklyn: Yale Freshmen, 
3 goals; Yale Freshmen, 18. Referee, Mr. Harri- 
son, of Yale. Brooklyn Hill v. Staten Island, No- 
vember 13, Staten Island: Brooklyn Hill, o ; Staten 
Island, 0. Referee, J. Norris, Brooklyn Hill Club. 
Brooklyn Hill v. Hasbrouck Academy, November 
II, Jersey City: Brooklyn Hill, 1 goal, 2 touch- 
downs ; Brooklyn Hill, 14 ; Hasbrouck, 0. Referee, 
Mr. Millan, Hasbrouck Academy. Brooklyn Hill 
v. Princeton Freshmen, November 20, Princeton, 
N. J.: Brooklyn Hill, 1 goal from field; 1 goal, 
I touchdown; Princeton Freshmen, II goals, I safety; 
Brooklyn Hill, 11; Princeton Freshmen, 68. Ref- 
eree, Mr. Honcock, Princeton College. 

Rushers: A. Norris, W. Tomes, E. Ditmars, J. 
Norris, D. Geddes, C. L. Woodward; quarter-back : 
E. Milhaw; half-backs: J. Pedlow, F. Brown; 
back: A. Tomes; substitutes: G. Graham, M. 
Carrere, L. S. Carrere, J. Smith, W. Webster, J. 
Cleland. Captain: Wm. Halsey (end rusher). 

NAME OF TEAM—Crescents, Brooklyn, N. Y.— 
Games played.—Crescents v. Brooklyn Hill, October 
23, Brooklyn: Crescents, 2 goals from touchdowns, 
and 2 touchdowns without goals ; Brooklyn Hill, 0; 
Crescents, 20; Brooklyn Hill, 0. Referee, W. R. 
Thompson. Crescents v. Brooklyn Athletic Club, 
October 30, Brooklyn: Crescents, 5 touchdowns, f 
goal from same ; 2 safety touchdowns by opponents ; 
Brooklyn Athletic Club, 0; Crescents, 26; Brooklyn 
Athletic Club, 0. Referee, Mr. J. E. P. Stevens. 
Crescents v. Yale, November 2, New York: Yale, 
82; Crescents, o. Referee, Mr. W. C. Camp. 
Crescents v. New York University, November 20, 
Brooklyn: Crescents, 7 touchdowns, 28; 4 goals 
from same, 8 additional ; New York University, 0; 
Crescents, 36; New York University, 0. Referee, 
W. R. Thompson. 

Rushers: F. J. Vernon, F. R. Vernon, C. Hi. 
Chapman, W. H. Ford, H. J. Lamarche, M. J. 


Lamarche, Duncan Edwards ; quarter-back : Herbert 




















Boughton ; half-back : 


Juan Smith, Chas. Stevens ; 
back: S. H. Dennen, W. H. Ford; substitutes: 
Geo. Hicks, J. E. Austin, Clyde Notman, J. V. La- 
marche, J. E. P. Stevens. Captain: W. H. Ford. 

NAME OF TEAM.—Dartmouth, Hanover, N. H.— 
Games played. — Dartmouth v. Andover, October 
28, 1886; Andover, Mass.: Dartmouth, 2 goals, 1 
from field; Andover, 3 touchdowns, 1 goal; I1 to 
18 in favor of Andover. Referee, W. T. Merrill, of 
Dartmouth. Dartmouth v. Technology, October 29, 
Boston, Mass.: Dartmouth, 2 goals, 1 from field ; 
Technology, one goal ; 11 to6 in favor of Darmouth. 
Referee, W. T. Merrill, of Dartmouth. Dartmouth 
v. Harvard, October 30, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard, 
11 goals, 1 touchdown; 70 too, in favor of Harvard. 
Referee, Mr. Mason, Harvard. Dartmouth v. Bur- 
lington University, November 6, Burlington, Vt.: 
Dartmouth, 14 goals, 1 from field, 2 touchdowns ; 
gt in favor of Dartmouth. Referee, C. W. Bickford, 
of Dartmouth. 

Rushers : Eaton (end), Blossom, Norton, Dartt 
(center), Bodwell, Hazen, Hurd (end); quarter-back : 
Odlin (captain); half-backs: Vian, Artz; back: 
Quackenboss ; substitutes: Kelly, Morgan, Ellis. 

NAME OF TEAM.—E. A. C. Foot-ball Eleven, 
Cheshire, Conn.—Games played. —E. A. C. vw. 
Wallingfords, October 16, Cheshire, Conn.: I goal, 
I touchdown, 2 safetys; E. A. C., 14; Walling- 
ford, o. Referee, Mr. Luther. E. A. C., Ist 
Eleven v. E. A. C., 2d Eleven, October 20, 
Cheshire, Conn.: 3 goals, 7 touchdowns, 3 safetys ; 
E. A. C. 1st, 34; E. A. C. 2d 8. Referee, Mr. 
Chapin. E. A. C, 1st Team v. Wallingfords, Octo- 
ber 31, Wallingford: 3 touchdowns; Wallingford, 
12; E. A. C., 0. Referee, Mr. i. a 
ist Teamv. FE. A. C. Juniors, November 3, Cheshire, 
Conn.: 3 goals, 2 touchdowns, 3 safetys; E. A. C. 
Ist, 20; E. A. C. Juniors, 2. Referee, Mr. Arias. 

Rushers: E. K. Curtiss, J. Swan, M. Mallette, 
U. Husblein, F. Davis, S. Du Pré, D. P. Poole; 
quarter-back : G. Deshon ; half-backs: W. McCand- 
less, E. B. Bulkley ; back: I. Davis; substitutes : 
Briggs, H. Drummond, Belden. Captain: Geo. 
Deshon. 


NAME OF TEAM.—Graduates of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rushers: A. McPherson, James McCoul, D. 
Speer, Wills, John Oliver, John Moorhead, L. 
Shaw ; quarter-back: Carnagie ; half-backs : O. D. 
Thompson, H. Brown ; back: P. Loyd. 

NAME OF TEAM.—Hartford Public High School, 
Hartford, Conn.—Games played.— Hill House High 
School of New Haven v. Hartford Public High 
School, October 30, Hartford: 1 touchdown for 
Hartford Public High School; Hartford Public 
High School, 4 ; Hill House High School, 0. Nor- 
wich Free Academy v. Hartford Public High 
School, November 6, Norwich, Conn.: Hartford 
Public High School, 42 ; Norwich Free Academy, 0. 
Trinity Freshmen v. Hartford Public High School, 
November 10, Hartford: Hartford Public High 
School, 13; Trinity, o. Referee, W. Barbour. 
Wesleyan Freshmen v. Hartford Public High School, 
November 22, Hartford: Hartford Public High 
School, 1 goal from field; Wesleyan Freshmen, I 
touchdown ; Hartford Public High School, 5 ; Wes- 
leyan Freshmen, 4. Referee, Mr. Beattys, of Wes- 
leyan ’Varsity Team. 

Rushers : A. Howard, Buck, Hoisington, Weed,- 
Winter, Cheney, Dennis ; quarter-back: Burnham ; 
half-backs : Williams, H. Reynolds; back: F. Rey- 
nolds ; substitutes : Glazier, Brainard, Corson. Cap- 
tain: H. B. Cheney. 
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NAME OF TEAM.—Haverford College Foot-ball 
Team, Haverford, Pa.a—Games played.—Haverford 
College v. Lehigh University, November 20, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa.: 3 goals; I touchdown ; 
18 to 4, in Lehigh’s favor. Referee, Mr. Swift. 
Haverford College v. Tioga Athletic Association, 
October 28, Tioga, Pa.: 3 goals, 3 touchdowns, I 
safety touchdown to 0; 32 to 0, in Haverford’s 
favor. Referee, Mr. H. H. Firth. Haverford 
College v. University of Pennsylvania, November 3, 
University Athletic ground: 2 goals, 1 touchdown 
to 1 touchdown; 16 to 4, in University’s favor. 
Referee, Mr. Porter. 

Rushers: Overman, W. Wood, Janney, Slocum, 
Orbison, Evans, G. C. Wood; quarter-back: W. 
Lewis ; half-backs: A. C. Garrett, P. H. Morris; 
back: J. T. Hills; substitutes: Banes, Thompson, 
Angell. Captain, A. C. Garrett. 


NAME OF TEAM.—Hillhouse High School F. B. 
T., New Haven, Conn.—Games played.—Hillhouse 
High School v. Picked Team, September 29, New 
Haven: Hillhouse High School, 7 touchdowns, 
5 goals from touchdowns ; Picked Team, 1 safety ; 
Hillhouse High School, 40; Picked team, 0. Ref- 
eree, Mr. G. F. Goodale. Hillhouse High School 
v. “opkins Grammar School, October 6, New 
Haven: Hillhouse High School, 8 touchdowns, 7 
goals from touchdowns ; Hopkins Grammar School, 
I safety; Hillhouse High School, 48; Hopkins 
Grammar School, 0. Referee, Mr. Chas. Hunt. 
Hillhouse High School v. Elm City Institute, Octo- 
ber 9, New Haven: Hillhouse High School, 5 
touchdowns, I goal from touchdown ; Elm City In- 
stitute, 3 safetys; Hillhouse High School, 28; Elm 
City Institute, 0. Referee, Mr. Marshall. Hill- 
house School v. Wesleyan Freshmen, October 23, 
New Haven: Hillhouse School, o; Wesleyan Fresh- 
men, 5 touchdowns, 3 goals from touchdowns; Hill- 
house School, o ; Wesleyan Freshmen, 26. Referee, 
Mr. Hamlin. Hillhouse High School 7. Hartford 
Public High School, October 30, Hartford, Conn.: 
Hillhouse High School, 0; Hartford Public High 
School, 1 touchdown ; Hillhouse High School, 0; 
Hartford Public High School, 4. Referee, Mr. 
Chas. Hunt. Consolidated H. H. S. & E. C. I. v. 
Hopkins Grammar School, November 20, New 
Haven: H. H. S. & E. C. I., 3 touchdowns, 1 goal 
from touchdown ; Hopkins Grammar School, 0; H. 
H. S. & E. C. I., 14; Hopkins Grammar School, o. 
Referee, Mr. Curtis. : 


Rushers : Jones, Goodale, Merriman, Blake, Far- 
ley, Rowland, Tibballs; quarter-back: Durkin; 
half-backs : C. Hutchinson, Guernsey; back : Wurts ; 
substitutes : Lamb, Field, Gunn, Norman, R. 
Hutchinson ; captain: Henry H. Guernsey. 


NAME OF TEAM.—Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
—Games played.—Swarthmore v. Lafayette College, 
October 13, Swarthmore: Lafayette College, 5 
touchdowns ; Swarthmore, I goal from touchdown, 
I touchdown, I safety ; Lafayette, 20; Swarthmore, 
8. Referee, Mr. Ashurst, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Rutgers v. Lafayette College, October 16, 
Easton, Pa.: Rutgers, 1 safety ; Lafayette College, 
I safety, 5 touchdowns, I goal from touchdown ; 
Rutgers, 2; Lafayette College, 28. Dickinson v. 
Lafayette College, October 18, Easton, Pa.: Dick- 
inson, I goal from field ; Lafayette College, 1 safety, 
4 touchdowns, I goal from touchdown ; Dickinson, 
5; Lafayette College, 24. Referee, Mr. Bradford, 
of Lehigh University. University of Pennsylvania 
v. Lafayette College, October 20, Easton, Pa.: 
University of Pennsylvania, o ; Lafayette College, 2 
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goals from touchdowns ; University of Pennsylvania, 
0; Lafayette College, 12. Referee, Mr. Lake, of 
Dickinson. Stevens’ Institute v. Lafayette College, 
October 23, Hoboken, N. J.: Stevens’, 0; Lafayette 
College, 1 goal from field ; Stevens’, 0; Lafayette 
College, 5. Referee, Mr. Shultz, Yale, ’85. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania v. Lafayette College, Octo- 
ber 30, Philadelphia: Lafayette College, 1 goal from 
touchdown, 1 touchdown; University of Pennsyl- 
vania, I safety, 3 touchdowns, I goal from touch- 
down ; Lafayette College, 10; University of Penn- 
sylvania, 20. Referee, Mr. Porter, Princeton, 86. 
Lehigh University v. Lafayette College, November 
6, Easton, Pa.: Lehigh University, 0; Lafayette 
College, 1 goal from touchdown, 1 safety, I touch- 
down; Lehigh University, 0; Lafayette College, 12. 
Referee, Mr. Knorr, of Lehigh University. ‘Trinity 
v. Lafayette College, November 11, Hartford, Conn. : 
Trinity, 0; Lafayette College, 3 touchdowns ; Trin- 
ity, 0; Lafayette College, 12. Referee, Mr. Rob- 
inson, Yale. Wesleyan v. Lafayette College, No- 
vember 13, Middletown, Conn.: Lafayette College, 
o; Wesleyan, 3 touchdowns, 2 goals from touch- 
downs, 1 safety; Lafayette College, 0; Wesleyan, 
26. Referee, Mr. Forseman, Lafayette. Rutgers 
v. Lafayette College, November 17, New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers, 2 goals from field; Lafayette Col- 
lege, 1 safety, 4 touchdowns, I goal from touchdown ; 
Rutgers, 10; Lafayette College, 26. Stevens’ v. 
Lafayette College, November 20, Easton: Stevens’, 
0; Lafayette College, 13 touchdowns, I goal from 
touchdowns; Stevens’, 0; Lafayette College, 58. 
Referee, Mr. Forseman, Lafayette. Lafayette 
College v. Lehigh, November 24, Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Lehigh, 0; Lafayette College, 1 touchdown; Le- 
high, o ; Lafayette College, 4. Referee, Mr. Forse- 
man, Lafayette. 

Rushers: Gutelins (captain), Van Loon, Young, 
Williams (swap-back), Rohrbach, Overton, Beatty ; 
quarter-back: Krick; half-backs: Camp, Payne ; 
back: Mcllvain; substitutes: Harry, Cummins, 
Ort, Pilgrim. Captain: Gutelins (right end rusher). 


NAM£ OF TEAM—Lawrenceville School Team, 
Lawrenceville, N. J.—Games played.—Lawrence- 
ville v. Tioga Athletic Association, October 16, 
Lawrenceville: Lawrenceville,o ; Tioga, 25. Law- 
renceville v. Princeton Freshmen, ‘‘ scrub,” October 
13, Lawrenceville: Princeton Freshmen, 8: Law- 
renceville, 2. Referee, K. L. Ames. Lawrence- 
ville v. Princeton Prep., October 23, Lawrenceville : 
Lawrenceville, 18; Princeton Prep.,o. Referee, C. 
Reiley. 
November 6, Princeton: Lawrenceville, o ; Prince- 
ton Sophomores, 22. Lawrenceville 7. Rutgers 
Grammar School, November 10, Lawrencevlile: 
Lawrenceville, 28; Rutgers, 0. Referee, Mr. Pat- 
terson. Lawrenceville wv. Princeton Sophomore, 
‘*scrub,” November 20, Lawrenceville: Lawrence- 
ville, 0; Princeton Sophomore, 16. Referee, R. 
C. Lewis. 

Rushers: Deedy, McNinch, Brown, Vredenberg, 
Marshall, Flemming, R. Jones; quarter-back : 
Edey : half-backs: McClintock, Fitzwilliam ; back: 
Franke ; substitutes: Hart, Willard. Captain: 
Peter Vredenberg. 


NAME OF TEAM—Lehigh University F. B. Team, 
South Bethlehem, Pa.—Games played.—Lehigh v. 
University of Pennsylvania, October, 9, Philadelphia : 
University of Pennsylvania, 26 ; Lehigh, 4. Referee, 
Mr. Porter, Princeton. Lehigh v. Dickinson, October 
16, South Bethlehem, Pa,: Lehigh, 26; Dickinson, 
0. Referee, Professor Durell, Dickinson. Lehigh 


Lawrenceville v. Princeton Sophomores,” 
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v. Stevens, October 30, Hoboken, N.J.: Lehigh, 0; 
Stevens, 0. Referee, Mr. Schultze. Lehigh vz. 
Lafayette, November 6, Easton : Lafayette, 12 ; Le- 
high, 0. Referee, Mr. Knorr, Lehigh. Lehigh v, 
Stevens, November 13, South Bethlehem, Pa.: Le- 
high,14; Stevens, o. Referee, Mr. Swift, Univer- 
sityof Pennsylvania. Lehigh v. University of Penn- 
sylvania, November 18, South Bethlehem, Pa.: 
Lehigh, 28; University of Pennsylvania, 0. Ref- 
eree, Mr. Bradford, Princeton. Lehigh v. Haver- 
ford, November 20, South Bethlehem: Lehigh, 18 ; 
Haverford, 4. Referee, Mr. Swift, University of 
Pennsylvania. Lehigh v. Lafayette, November 24, 
South Bethlehem: Lehigh, 0; Lafayette, o. Ref- 
eree, Mr. Forseman, Lafayette. 

Rushers: Williams, Palmer, Davis, Pierce, La 
Doo, Lee, Wetzel ; quarter-back : Ely ; half-backs : 
Bradford, Long; back: Howard; substitutes: 
Bates, Kittrell, Martin. Captain: Pierce. 


NAME OF TEAM—Mass. Inst. Tech., Boston, 
Mass.—Games played.—Tech. v. Amherst, October 
28, Amherst: Amherst, 18; Tech., 0. Referee, 
Mr. Watson. Tech. v. Tufts, October 27, Boston: 
forfeited to Tech. Referee, Smith. Tech. v. Wil- 
liams, November 8, Boston: Tech., 14 ; Williams, 
14. Referee, Mr. G. Kelley. Tech. v. Amherst, 
November 4, Boston: Tech., 22; Amherst, o. 
Referee, Mr. G. Kelley. Tech. v. Williams, No- 
vember 13, Williamstown : Williams, 21 ; Tech., 0. 
Played in 4 inches of snow. Referee, Mr. G. Kelley. 
Tech. v. Tufts, November 19, College Hill: Tech., 
29; Tufts, 8. Referee, Mr. Smith. 

Rushers: Torce (end), Tracy, Dame, Tamlor 
(center), Ladd, Bartlett, Goodline (end); quarter- 
back : Herrick ; half-backs: Dearborn, Duane; 
back: Devens; substitutes: Kimball, Fish, Wads- 
worth, Durfee. Captain : Herrick. 

Other games—Harvard, 48 ; Tech., o. 
51; Tech., 8. MHarvard, 61; Tech., o. 


Harvard, 
Yale, 96; 


Tech., 0. Philips-Andover, 18 ; Tech., 16. Phillips- 
Evels, 6; Tech., 22. Dartmouth, 11; Tech., 6. 
Average: Tech. rush line, 163; team, 157. Tie 


game with Williams, not played off. 


NAME OF TEAM—Norwich Free Academy, Nor- 
wich, Conn.—Games played.—Norwich Free Acad- 
emy v. Bulkeley High School, October 16, Norwich: 
Norwich Free Academy, 7 goals from touchdowns, 
4 touchdowns ; 54 to 6. Referee, Mr. Schierge, of 
New London. Norwich Free Academy v. Bulkeley 
High School, October 23, New London: 1 goal 
from field, 2 touchdowns ; 13 to 6. Referee, Mr. 
J. S. Dutcher. Norwich Free Academy v. Norwich 
Free Academy Alumni, October 26, Norwich: 3 
goals from touchdowns. 18 too. Referee, Mr. J. 
S. Dutcher. Norwich Free Academy v. Hartford 
High’ School, November 6, Norwich: o to 42. 
Referee, Mr. J. S. Dutcher. 

Rushers : H. Thompson (r. e.), Corwin (r. t.), A. 
Thompson (r. g.), A. Aiken (C.), Williams (I. g.), 
Fitch (1. t.), Cogswell, (1. e.); quarter-back: But- 
ton; half-backs: Holmes (r.), Wolf (l.); back: 
Bidwell ; substitutes: Warner, J. Aiken, Dawson. 
Captain, A. L. Aiken (c. r.). 


NAME OF TEAM—The Phillips’ Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H.— Games played.— Phillips’ Exeter 
Academy v. Gentlemen of Boston, October 2, Ex- 
eter, N. H.: 4 to 4; 1 touchdown each. Referee, 
Mr. Ewing, of Exeter. Phillips’ Exeter Academy v. 
Tuft’s College, October 9, Exeter, N. H.: 18 to 8; 
3 goals; 1 touchdown : 2 touchdowns. Referee, 
Mr. Galletley, of Tuft’s College. Phillips’ Exeter 
Academy v. Harvard ’Varsity, October 27, Exeter, 
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N. H.:oto158. Referee, Mr. Mason, of Harvard. 
Phillips’ Exeter Academy v. Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, November 6, Exeter, N. H.:6to 18 ; 
I touchdown with goal; 3 touchdowns with goals. 
Referee, Mr. Fallows, Amherst, ’86. Phillips’ Ex- 
eter Academy v. Harvard ’90, November 10, Exeter, 
N. H.: 30 to5; 5 touchdowns with goals; I goal from 
field. Referee, Mr. Odlin, of Dartmouth. Phil- 
lips’ Exeter Academy v. Phillips’ Academy, at Ando- 
ver, November 13, Andover, Mass.: 26 too ; 3 touch- 
downs with goals; 2 touchdowns failing goal. 
(Huntington 2, MacPherran 2, Brooks 1). Referee, 
Mr. Hurd, of Dartmouth. 

Rushers: Brooks, Rhodes, Knowles, Horne, Crans- 
ton, Willard, Harding ; quarter-back, Huntington ; 
half-backs : MacPherran, McClung ; back: Morri- 
son; substitutes: Frazer, Kales, Baker. Captain : 
E. W. MacPherran. 

NAME OF TEAM — Pittsburgh Cricket Club Foot- 
ball Team, Brushton Station, Penn.— Games played. 
— Pittsburgh Cricket Club Foot-ball Team v. Pitts- 
burgh Oil Exchange, October 16, Brushton : 2 goals 
and 2 touchdowns; 20to0. Referee, John Moore- 
head, of Yale. Pittsburgh Cricket Club Foot-ball 
Team v. Shady Side, October 30, Brushton: 1 goal 
and 1 touchdown, to I dropped goal and touchdown; 
10 tog. Referee, John Moorehead, of Yale.  Pitts- 
burgh Cricket Club Foot-ball Team v. Sharpsburg, 
November 20, Brushton : 4 touchdowns too ; 16 too. 
Referee, Dawson Speer, of St. Paul’s School. _ Pitts- 
burgh Cricket Club Foot-ball Team, v. Alleghany, 
November 13, postponed on account of weather. 
Pittsburgh Cricket Club Foot-ball Team v. Local 
Collegians, November 17, postponed on account of 
weather. 

Rushers : W. C. Carnegie, W. Reid, B. Robert- 
son, H. Hilliard, H. Buchanan, C.S. Clarke ; quar- 
ter-back, Harry Farr; half-backs: W. Richards, 
H. Vandergrift ; back: A. Macpherson ; substitutes : 
K. Moorhead, G. Wood, J. Page, J. Brown. Cap- 
tain: Alex. McPherson. 


NAME OF TEAM— Queen’s College Association 
Foot-ball Club, Kingston, Ontario.— Games played. 
—Queens v. Victorias of Toronto, October 30, 
Kingston : 1 goal too (favor of Toronto). Referee, 
J. Heslop. 

Forwards: E. Pirie, H. Leask, J. Buchanan, H. 
Pirie, H. Farrell, H. McFarlane ; back: L. Irving; 
half-backs : J. White, R. Lett; back: J. Harvey: 
substitutes: E, Echlin, J. McLennan; goal: H. 
Dunning. Captain: H. Pirie. 


NAME OF TEAM— Roxbury Latin, Roxbury, 
Mass.— Games played.— Groton School v. Roxbury 
Latin, October 23, Groton, Mass.: Groton, 24; Rox- 
bury, 0; 5 touchdowns, 2 goals. Referee, Mr. 
Billings. English High v. Roxbury Latin, Novem- 
ber 3, Roxbury: English High, 0; Roxbury, o. 
Referee, Mr. A. W. Rice, English High School. 
Adams’ Academy v. Roxbury Latin, November 17, 
Quincy : Adams’, 6; Roxbury, 8 ; Adams’, 1 touch- 
down and safety; Roxbury, 2 touchdowns. Ref- 
eree, Mr. Rice. English High v. Roxbury Latin, 
November 24, Roxbury: Game forfeited to Roxbury 
from inability of English to produce an eleven. 
Referee, Mr. Rice. 

Rushers : Wright, Draper, Williams, Hale, Denny, 
Baker, Gallant ; quarter-back : Chamberlain : half- 
backs : Batchelder, Blaney ; back: Rogers ; substi- 
tutes: De Normandie, King, Newell. Captain, M. 
Williams, jr. 


NAME OF TEAM— Stevens’ Institute, Hoboken, 
N. J.—Games played. — Princeton v. Stevens’, 
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October g, Princeton: 59 too. Referee, R. Hodge, 


Princeton. Princeton v. Stevens’, October 13, Ho- 
boken: 58 to o. Keferee, R. P. Bradford, 
Princeton. Harvard v. Stevens’, October 16, Cam- 


bridge : 44too. Keferee, W. Fiske, Harvard. Vale z. 
Stevens’, October 20, Hoboken: 54 too. Referee, 
R. P. Bradford, Princeton. Lafayette v. Stevens’, 
October 23, Hoboken: 5 to 6. LKeferee, E. M. 
Shultze, Yale. Lehigh wv. Stevens’, October 30, Ho- 
boken: otoo. Referee, V. Aldredge, Syracuse. 

Rushers: Phelps, Taylor, Firestone, Ferris, 
Drummond, Reid; quarter-back: Lopez; half- 
backs: Cuntz, Campbell ; back: Ublenhaut ; sub- 
stitutes : Wichet, De Hart, Darby. Captain, B. F. 
Hart, jr., rusher. 


NAME OF TEAM — Swarthmore College. Swarth- 
more ’89 v. Haverford ’89, October 20, Haverford: 
28 to 6 in favor of Swarthmore. Swarthmore Col- 
lege v. Dickinson College, October 23, Carlisle, Pa.: 
30 to 11 in favor of Swarthmore. Referee, Dasell, 
of Dickinson. Swarthmore College v. Lafayette 
College, October 13, Swarthmore. Referee, Pa- 
checo, University of Pennsylvania. 

Rushers: Pancoast, Pyle, Ekins, Lane, Ervien, 
Hunter, Saxman ; quarter-back : Sweet ; half-backs: 
Clothier, Leamen ; back : Cummins, Eknis; substi- 
tutes: Webstes, Sudler. Captain: Eknis. 


NAME OF TEAM— Trinity College Foot-ball 
Team, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn.— Games 
played.—Amherst v. Trinity, October 20, Hartford : 
Amherst, 2 goals from field, 1 goal from touchdown : 
Trinity, 1 touchdown ; Amherst, 20; Trinity, 4. 
Referee, C. W. Stiles, Wesleyan, ’89. Lafayette v. 
Trinity, November 11, Hartford: Lafayette, 3 
touchdowns ; Lafayette, 12; Trinity, 0. Referee, 
Lucius F. Robinson, Yale, 84. Amherst v. Trin- 
ity, November 13, Amherst : Amherst, 4 touchdowns ; 
Trinity, 2; Amherst, 16; Trinity, 8. Referee, 
Porter Tracy, Amherst, ’88. 

Rushers: Griswold, McCook, Fitzgerald, Shan- 
non, Talcott, Deuel, G. Rodgers; quarter-back : 
McLemore ;_half-backs: Barber, Brinley ; back: 
Brady ; substitutes: Jarvis, Upson, R. Rodgers, 
Robb. Captain: W. W. Barber, ’88. 


NAME OF TEAM— University Foot-ball Club, 
King’s College, Windsor, N. S.— Games played.— 
University Foot-ball Club v. College School Club, 
October 22, Windsor, N. S.: 27 to 0, in favor of 
University Foot-ball Club. Referee, A. B. Murray, 
87. University Foot-ball Club v. Windsor Ath- 
letic Association, November 4, Windsor, N. S.: 8 
to o, in favor of University Foot-ball Club. Ref- 
eree, C. S. Martin, 89. University Foot-ball Club 
v. College School, November 6, College Campus : 
42 too, in favor University Foot-ball Ciub. Ref- 
eree, A. B. Murray, 87. University Foot-ball Club 
v. Windsor Athletic Association, November 13, Col- 
lege Campus: 6 to 0, in favor of University Foot- 
ball Club. Referee, A. B. Murray, ’87. 

Rushers: C. Le V. Brine, ’87, J. Silver, ’88, G. 
Roberts, ’90, J. Withycombe, ’g0, C. A. Saunders, 
B. A., G. Thomson, ’90; quarter-back: T. H. 
White, ’87; half-backs: Prof. Roberts, Prof. 
Hammond ; back : H. H. Pittman, ’89 ; substitutes : 
A. W. Smithers, ’89, McL. Harvey, J. Jennison, 
P. B. Chandler. Captain: F. S. Raddin, ’89, 
rusher. 

NAME OF TEAM— University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.— Games played.— University of Michi- 
gan v. Albion College, October 15, Albion, Mich.: 
University of Michigan, 50; Albion, 0. Referee, 
A. E. Hagle, Albion, 87. University of Michigan 
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v. Albion College, October 30, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
University of Michigan, 24; Albion, 0. Referee: 
Geo. W. Whyte, University of Michigan, ’87. 

Rushers : Ht G. Prettyman, F. G. Higgins, Geo. 
Higgins, F. F. Bumps, C. D’A. Wright, C. N. 
Banks ; quarter-back : W. M. Morrow ; half-backs : 
Jas. E. Duffy, Jno. M. Jaycox; back: John L. 
Duffy ; substitutes : -A. C. Kiskadden, A. A. Har- 
less, W. R. Trowbridge, Chas. 


Miller, F. W. 
Mehlhop, W. C. Malley. Captain, H. G. Pretty- 
man. 


NAME OF TEAM— University Foot-ball Eleven, 
Minneapolis, Minn.— Games played.— University 
v. Shattuck Military School, October 25, Faribault, 
Minn.: 8 to 4, in favor of University. Referee, 
Fred. S. Jones, of Yale College. University v. 
Shattuck Military School, November 10, Minne- 
apolis: 22 to 8, in favor of Shattuck. Referee, 
Samuel A. Booth, of Yale. 

Rushers: E. R. Allen, A. F. Pillsbury, B. E. 
Traske, F. D. Nickerson, J. P. Good, C. Graham ; 
snapper-back: W. Wagner; quarter-back: H. T. 
Abbott ; half-backs: J. F. Hayden, C. H. Alden ; 


back: F. D. Jones; substitutes: H. Cotton, A. D. 
Meeds, A. J. Mayall. Captain: Howard T. 
Abbott. . 

Remarks : Club was lately organized, and few 


games have yet been played. Heretofore Shattuck 
has held the championship of the Northwest. 


NAME OF TEAM— Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass.— Games played.— Tufts v. Williams, 
October 20, College Hill: Tufts, 0; Williams, 61. 
Referee, Mr. Smith, of Harvard. Amherst v. Wil- 
liams,! October 30, Amherst : goal from touchdown 
to touchdown ; Amherst, 6; Williams, 4. Referee, 
Mr. Watson, of Amherst Agricultural College. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology v. Williams, 
November 3, Boston: 2 goals from touchdown and 
safety by Williams, to 1 goal from touchdown and 2 
touchdowns; 14 to 14. Referee, Mr. Geo. Kelley, 
of Harvard. Tufts v. Williams, November 6, 
Williamstown: Tufts, 4; Williams, 33. Referee, 
Mr. A. E. Snow, of Tuft’s. Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology v. Williams, November 13, 
Williamstown: o to 2 goals from touchdowns ; 
touchdown and goal from field ; Technology, o ; Wil- 
liams, 21. Referee, Mr. Geo. Kelley, of Harvard. 
Amherst v. Williams, November 20, Williamstown : 0 
to 3 touchdowns, and 2 goals from touchdown ; Am- 
herst, 0; Williams, 30. Referee, Mr. Hutchinson, 
of Wesleyan. ° 

Rushers: Wells, Van Duzee, Richards, Johnson, 
Young, Ruic, Campbell; quarter-back: Safford ; 
half-back: Brusie, Belden; back: Conn; substi- 
tutes: Rowland, Williams, Rathbone. Captain, 
Wells, then Brusie. 

Remarks : The game of October 30, with Amherst, 
was ordered to be played over on the 17th of No- 
vember, but Amherst forfeited it to Williams. 


NAME OF TEAM — Union University, Schenectady, 
N. Y.— Games played.— Union College v. Albany 
Medical College, November 20, Schenectady, N. Y.: 
2 touchdowns to o. Referee, C. F. Bridge. 
Union University v. R. P. I., November 20, Troy, 
N. Y.: 1 touchdown. Referee, Prof. Murdock, 


Princeton. 

Rushers, E. M. Hawkes, De Puy, G. G. Lewis, 
Duncan, A. Turnbull, E. B. Coburn ; quarter-back : 
J. W. Carmichael ; half-backs : C. W. Culver, D. S. 
Voorhees ; back: E. P. Towne ; substitutes : C. H. 

1 Game protested, and protest allowed by the League. 
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Ashton, Snow, M. Smith, Birden, Brundage. 
tain: F. D. Lewis, end rusher. 

NAME OF TEAM—Randolph Macon College Foot- 
ball Team, Ashland, Va.— Games played. — Ran- * 
dolph Macon v. Richmond College, October 22, 
Richmond, Va.: 3 to o in favor of Randolph Macon 
College. Referee, J. F. Woodward. Randolph 
Macon v. Richmond College, November 20, Ash- 
laud, Va.: 3 to 2 in favor of Richmond College. 
Referee, H. G. Leigh. 


Cap- 


. * ok 
NAME OF TEAM—Wesleyan, Middletown, Conn. 
—Games played.—University of Pennsylvania v. 
Wesleyan, October 27, Polo Grounds, New York: 
I goal from touchdown ; 2 touchdowns ; 14 to 0, 


Referee, Mr. Baker, of Princeton. Yale v. Wes- 
leyan, October 30, New Haven: 136too. Referee. 
Mr. F. G. Peters, of Yale. Harvard v. Wesleyan, 
November 6, Cambridge, Mass.: 34 too. Referee, 


Mr. F. G. Peters, of Yale. Princeton v. Wesleyan, 
November 20, Hartford, Conn.: Princeton, 70; Wes- 
leyan, 6. Referee, Mr. Robinson, of Yale. Wes- 
leyan v. Amherst, October 16, Hartford, Conn.: 47 
too. Referee, Mr. McCook, of Trinity College. 
Wesleyan v. Lafayette, November 13, Middletown, 
Conn.: 26 to o. Referee, Mr. Forsborne, of 
Lafayette. 

Rushers: Hutchinson, ’87, Glenn, ’89, Fish, ’87; 
Welk, ’88, Eaton, ’89, Norton, ’89, Richards, ’88 , 
quarter-back: M. F. Steelman, °87; half-backs ; 
Manchester, 89, Hamlen, ’88 ; back: Beattys, ’88: 
substitutes: Smith, ’88, Floy, ’89, Johnson, ’89, 
Cassidy, ’88, Cobb, ’90, Brainard, go. Captain : 
J. C. Wells, ’88. 

Remarks: Mr. J. M. Stevens, 87, has managed 
the team the past season. 

Mr. Wm. Hyland has again trained the team. 


HARE AND HOUNDS 


THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY Hare and Hounds 
Club had their second chase at Bethlehem, Pa., 
November 6. The hares, G. B. Shane, 88, and J. J. 
Lincoln, ’89, left the gymnasium at 10.16 A. M., fol- 
lowed by seven hounds, with R. P. Barnard, ’89, as 
whipper-in, 7m. later. The 7-mile run across the 
Lehigh Mountain and return was made in th. 7m. 
The hares were winners by 31m. 25s. 

THe Cross-Country run of the Canadian Ama- 
teur Athletic Association on October 30, was quite 
an interesting event. It was arranged under the 
auspices of the Toronto Lacrosse Club, and the 
course was from the Rosedale grounds to Eglington, 
a distance of five miles, finishing opposite Oulcott’s 
hotel. There were seven starters, as follows: 
Messrs. S. D. Jones and J. G. Ross, Montreal ; 
F. W. Jackson, J. Garvin, R. B. Coulson, A. H. R. 
Kirtland and A. B. McKenzie, Toronto. The time 
at the finish was: Jones, 36m. 57 I-5s.; Ross, 36m. 
59s. The prizes were: first, gold medal ; second, 
silver medal ; and third, silver locket. 

THE HARVARD HARE AND HounpDs CLUuB had a 
lively run November 16. The hares, Baldwin and 
G. P. Cogswell, ’88, laid a broad and easily discrim- 
blescent round Fresh Pond and back, and covered 
this distance in the fast time of 4om. The hounds, 
under the leadership of W. Austin, ’87, followed 
hard behind and nearly succeeded in getting home 
within the allotted time after the hares. Dana was 
the first hound in, completing the distance in 50m. 

THE FourTH ANNUAL RACE for the New York 
Athletic Club’s cross country championship was held 
on November 2—election day. The start was made 
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from the club grounds in Mott Haven, in a north- 
easterly direction, to Fleetwood Park. The length 
of the course was five miles. Will Wood, of the 
New York Athletic Club, was referee. ‘The com- 
petitors were: I. J. F. Murphy, of the Spartan Har- 
ries; G. Thompson, of the New York Athletic Club ; 
P. D. Skillman, of the Manhattan Club; W. F. 
Thompson, of the Olympic Club; E. McMahon, of 
the West Side Athletic Association ; E. C. Carter, of 
the New York Club; M. F. Doian, of the Scottish- 
American Club; G. Y. Gilbert, of the Staten Island 
Club, and J. Larkins of the Scottish-American Club. 
The start was even, but E. C. Carter, the champion, 
soon obtained the lead. He won in 31m., which, 
for a five-mile course, is considered very good time. 


THE First PAPER CHASE of the Prospect Har- 
riers took place November 2. Starting from the 
club-house on the parade ground, Prospect Park, the 
hares—E. L. Crabbe, Connell, and Schoeneck— 
took a circuit of New-Utrecht, Flatlands and the 
water-works at Flatbush, ending with a straight run 
across the parade ground. E. L. Crabbe and Con- 
nell were only divided by a yard at the finish. 
Schoeneck 30s. behind. They had covered about 10 
miles in Im. 21s. The harriers came in 14m. later, 
Dove first, Smith, Crabbe, Lloyd, and Morehouse 
leading. The pack consisted of 21 members. 


THE SPARTAN HARRIERS on November 2, held 
the third cross country paper chase of the season, 
from Jamaica, L. I. About thirty of the crack cross 
country runners of the club followed the hares. The 
day was a perfect Indian summer one, and was fully 
enjoyed. The hares— Messrs. H. Haubold, E. 
Wemacht and W. E. Knox—were sent off at 12:01, 
and ro minutes later the pack, with C. E. Nissen, as 
master, and A. Fleischman and J. Hatton as whip- 
pers-in, were sent in chase. The course led through 
Frankston, Queen’s, and skirting the edge of Creed- 
moor, led back along the turnpike to Jamaica at the 
place of starting. The hares arrived home, after an 
enjoyable run of about 12 or 13 miles, at 1:39 P. M.- 
and were followed 11 minutds later by the pack. Mr. 
L. R. Sharp finished first, after a desperate struggle ; 
C. Renner was second, J. Bell, third, and A. Fleisch- 
man, fourth. 


THE FLEETWOOD HARE AND Hounps CLUB 
helda chase from East New York to Jamaica, L. L., 
November 2. The distance covered was about ten 
miles, and the first hare in, Watt, accomplished it in 
th. 50m., the hounds coming in half an hour later. 


THE YALE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION has revived 
the Hare and Hounds Club, which became defunct 
two years ago, and on November 6, the club had 
their first run. Pettee, ’87, and Lane, ’88, were the 
hares. Twenty-one hounds followed them in their 
course, which was about nine miles in length. 
Phelps, °87, was the first hound in, and won. 
Goodwin, ’90, won the sprinters’ prize. In this race 
the hares were given ten minutes’ start. Phelps, ’87, 
who won the first prize, came home only twenty 
yards behind the hares. 


HUNTING, 


THE Country CLuB Hounps (Westchester County) 
met at Pleasance, the residence of Mr. James M. 
Waterbury, near the Sound, on the 20th November, 
it being their eighteenth meet, and hunted over a 
line of average country to a point seven miles inland. 
A fox, as usual, turned loose at the end of the drag, 
ran for several fields, and was ultimately killed in a 
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farm-yard. The sport so far has been well patron- 
ized for a first season, and among those with the 
hounds on this occasion and doing their share of 
hard riding were Messrs. F. O. Beach, the master ; 
O. Bird, Jas. M. Waterbury, C. O. Iselin, C. and T. 
Havemeyer, E. C. and Mrs. Potter, Major Cooley, 
L. Beeckman, Mrs. H. N. Potter, J. Lorillard, 
Miss Hunter, Miss Iselin, and others. 


The country, unlike monotonous Long Island, is 
hilly and closely fenced in most cases, with walls of no 
mean height. Timber fences are rare, but the 
walls are broken at some point by a post and rail or 
swinging-board gate. Drops are frequent, brooks 
and blind ditches ordinary occurrences. These 
hounds or harriers—ot the true fox hounds used 
by the Meadow Brook, Rockaway, or Essex Hunts, 
are swift enough to please the hardest men across 
country — especially over such country as West- 
chester affords, where jumping is incessant and 
fences blind. 


THE Toronto Hunt CLuB had an enjoyable 
field meeting on October 30, at the ever Toronto 
Junction. The hounds were cast off in Carlton 
grove, and, taking a westerly direction, ran very 
fast for about five miles, until they reached Black 
Creek gully, when the scent was lost, and a check 
took place. During this part of the run, the master 
cut the pace so fast that the field was well strung 
out. Only a few of the best fencers were able to 
keep up. After the check, the hounds soon took 
scent and dashed up the steep banks, along which 
they ran, old Reynard making for the river, and 
running very fast. The run continued four miles far- 
ther, the hounds killing in the flats near Kennedys’ 
farm. Mr. S. P. Phelan was first to the death, and 
he gallantly presented the brush to Mrs. Carruthers 
who, on her splendid hunter, was a good second, and 
never more than third throughout the whole race, 
Next up was Mrs. W. T. Murray, Mr. Hariton 
Walker, Mr. James Harris, D. F. A. Campbell, Mr. 
Score, and Mr. Sharpe, on Helen. 


LACROSSE. 


THE COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT met Novem- 
ber 23, and decided that the Montreal-Toronto draw 
should be played in Montreal, on the Shamrock 
ground, on Saturday, the 27th of November at one 
o'clock. The Montreal representative also requested 
the committee to decide that in connection with the 
match played November 20, the expenses of the 
Toronto team be paid by the Torontos out of their 
share of the gate receipts, and not form part of the 
expenses of the match. This the committee refused 
to do, and ruled that they should come out of the 
gross proceeds. 


There were present: Dr. Guerin, president ; 
McIndoe, Montreal club; Ross McKenzie, To- 
ronto; Ahern, Shamrocks, and a representative of 
the Ontario club. The Cornwalls were represented 
by proxy. The vote was 3 to 2, the representatives 
of the Toronto and Ontario clubs dissenting. 

KENNEL. 

THE FIELD TRIALS AT FISHER’S ISLAND, given 
under the auspices of the Fisher’s Island Club, on 
‘November 8, 9 and to, proved quite successful, the 
prizes being awarded as foilows : 

Mr. H. Pape’s blue belton setter bitch Lady May 


(Lolty~——BESGd. MUA)... .0.0.0:04.080 0540020900 I 
Mr. Max Wenzel’s Irish setter dog Tim (Biz— 
SRS 5 adds cdascceetosscuretwhesiaawecek 2 
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Mr. Chas. J. Stewart’s Irish setter bitch Meg 
NEE ONIN, os 6.00 sins nin 5 5 0.40:50 S00 t0e5:01 3 

Mr. Robert Betty’s orange and white setter dog 
Doc B (Jersey Duke —Topsey)............-- 4 


The following are the scores of each dog and upon 
which the awards were based : 
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PEDESTRIANISM. 


Tue TEN-MILE RuN for the amateur champion- 
ship which took place November 6, at Mott Haven 
Grounds, under the auspicies of the New York Ath- 
letic Club, was an interesting Contest. Of the 
eleven athletes entered, eight got on the mark and 
went off with the pistol. They were A. Gerow, 
American Athletic Club; George Dufrane, Newark 
Amateur Athletic Club; T. A.-Collett, Pastime Ath- 
letic Club; E. C. Carter, New York Athletic Club; 
T. J. F. Murphy, Spartan Harriers; George H. 
Cullom, American Athletic Club; P. D. Skillman, 
Manhattan Athletic Club, and J. F. Larkin, of the 
Scottish-American Athletic Club. Murphy led the 
bunch of racers for the first lap, with Carter a close 
second. The first mile was run in 5m. 5s., with 
Carter in the lead, which he held throughout. Car- 
ter won handily. Time, 52m. 58 3-5s. P. S. 
Skillman came in second in 56m. 35 I-5s. Larkin 
was third in 56m. 45s. Dufrane was the last man 
home, 3s. later. Carter’s time by miles is as follows: 
First mile, 5m. 5s.; second, Iom. 20 2-5s.; third, 
15m. 37 3-5s.; fourth, 20m. 46s.; fifth, 26m. 6 2-5s.; 
sixth, 31m. 29s.; seventh, 36m. 54s.; eighth, 42m. 
Igs.; ninth, 47m. 44 3-5s.; tenth, 52m. 58 3-6s. 
The previous best 10-mile American amateur record 
was 56m. 9 2-5s., by Thomas Delaney. The best 
English Amateur record is 61m. 20s., and was made 
by W. G. George, in London, on April 7, 1884, and 
the best 10-mile professional record is 51m. 6 3-5s., 
made in London, by W. Cummings, a year ago. 
Since then the two latter have joined the professional 
ranks. 


QUOITING. 


THE VETERAN CRICKETER, ‘‘ Nelly” Pearson, 
who is a noted quoit player of Philadelphia, last 
month undertook to pitch roo ‘‘ringers’’ in three 
hours with the same pair of quoits. On November 
10, at Pastime Park, at eighteen yards distance, he 
pitched thirty-two ‘‘ringers,” and on the 11th, on 
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his own ground on Ridge avenue and Nicetown 
lane, he did much better work, winning the match 
with 16m. 30s. to spare. 

RACQUET. 

THE EXHIBITION GAMES by the markers of the 
Montreal, Quebec and New York Kacquet clubs 
which took place at the latter’s courts on Sixth 
avenue and Twenty-sixth street, this city, November 
10, 11 and 12, proved to be very interesting displays 
of skill. On November 10, Albert Bridger, of Mon- 
treal, and Edward Mahon, of this city, met the best 
4 games in 7 to win, and the result of a very close 
game was the success of Bridger, who took the 2d, 
3d, 6th and 7th games by scores of 18 to 17, 15 tog, 
15 to 12, and 15 to 2, respectively, the totals being 
89 to 88. Aces by service — Mahon, §5 ; Bridger, 
54. On the following day, Harry Boakes, of Que- 
bec, champion, undertook to play both Bridger and 
Albert W right, of New York, the best 3 in 5 games 
to win. He found the task more than he could ac- 
complish, he winning but I game in 4, and being 
easily beaten in the others ; totals 60 to 33. Aces 
by service — Boakes, 10; Wright, 10: Bridger, 4. 
On the 12th, Wright and Bridger were pitted against 
each other, the former taking 4 games out of 5, and 
winning by totals of 73 to 49. Aces by service — 
Wright, 43; Bridger, 29. The match on Saturday 
was between Boakes and Wright, the latter being 
conceded the odds of an extra hand. Five games 
were played in the most skillful manner, the advan- 
tage given to the New York expert proving too great 
to be overcome, and Wright winning by 68 aces to 
54. He took the Ist, 2d, 3d and 5th games by 
scores of 17 to 16, 15 to 4, 15 to 11, and 15 to 8, re- 
spectively, Boakes winning the’ 4th by 15 to 6. 
Aces by service — Boakes, 26; Wright, 22. 


ROWING. 


THE Four-OARED race in shell boats between 
Hanlan, Teemer, Hamm and Ten Eyck in one boat, 
and Ross, Lee, Bubear and Perkins in the other, 
was rowed on the Thames, Eng., November 8. The 
race was for $500 a side. The course was from 
Mortlake to Putney. Hanlan’s crew made the bet- 
ter start and soon had a lead of a length. This 
was increased at the end of the first half mile to two 
lengths, and to four lengths at the end of the mile. 
From this point it was no race, and Hanlan’s crew 
won easily. 


SHOOTING. 


ENGLISH PHEASANTS have been imported for the 
purpose of stocking the woods at Tuxedo Park with 
English game birds, a large consignment of pheas- 
ants having arrived in this city for this purpose on 
November 3, by the steamer /2/da, which brought 
no less than 1,500 birds. They were imported by 
Reecke Brothers, chiefly for the preserves at Tuxedo 
Park, where a thousand of them are to be carefully 
stocked. United States Senator McPherson, of New 
Jersey, will have several pairs, and some will go as 
far south as Louisiana. Heretofore English pheas- 
ants have been imported in the spring, and that be- 
ing the breeding season, they have not done well. 
It is thought that importing them in the fall will 
be an improvement, as they will be acclimated 
by spring. The birds were fine specimens, and 


looked well after their voyage of 3,000 miles on the 
ocean. 

THE OPEN SEASON for quail shooting in New 
York State began November 1 and ends January ft. 
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Rabbits and hares can be killed until February 1. 
There was a rush to the quail shooting districts of 
Long Island on election day, after voting had been 
attended to at sunrise. 


THE Passaic County, N. J., Game Protective 
Association, says the Newark Sunday Ca//, has been 
busy this season apprehending and punishing viola- 
tors of the game laws. The Essex Game Protective 
Society died out because of the difficulty of obtain- 
ing convictions under the old laws. The law of 
1885, however, removes this difficulty and makes it 
an easy matter to bring a man before any Justice of 
the Peace and punish him to the full extent of the 
law. Half of the fine inflicted goes to the society 
or person bringing the complaint, and in a measure 
makes a busy organization self-sustaining. 

THE COOPER AND HEWITT tract of wooded lands 
in Passaic County, N. J., is this season abundantly 
supplied with game, ruffed grouse and quail, with 
rabbits, squirrels, racoons and opossums, present- 
ing excellent sport for game hunters. The tract 
in question extends from near Ringwood up to the 
old ice-house at Greenwood Lake, and consists chiefly 
of wild land. It is all ‘‘ advertised ” with notices 
that no hunting, trapping or shooting are allowed 
upon it, and very little shooting has been done since 
the notices were tacked to the trees two years ago. 
Mr. Hewitt employs several game-wardens to guard 
the land, and they do their duty so effectually that 
the report of a gun is certain to bring one of them 
down upon the poachers. Special permits are re- 
quired for shooting on the tract land. 


SWIMMING. 


THE BEsT ON RECORD in swimming matches in 
Glasgow, Scotland, was made on October 18, when 
William White, ex-500 yards Scottish champion, swam 
100 yards in Im. 10 2-5s,, and the intermediate dis- 
tances as follows: 25 yards, 14s.; 50 yards, 3I 4-5s.; 
75 yards, 50s. 


THE TURF. 


AT THE Horse SH@W at Madison Square Garden, 
in this city, held the first week in November, the 
afternoon’s programme of November 3 was marked 
by a jumping contest, a feature of which was a decid- 
edly sensational episode. Mr. August Belmont, jr., 
had taken his chestnut gelding Carmelite very cleverly 
over the 15 hurdles in the course of three circuits of 
the track. Every jump had been made cleanly for 
the first time since the show opened. Llewellyn 
Lloyd’s Punch, ridden by W. Meanie, followed with 
a performance but little inferior. Mr. Belmont then 
mounted Mrs. A. B. Purdy’s Lady Evelyn, and made 
a circuit of the track without disaster. At the first 
jump of the in and out on the second round, Lady 
Evelyn balked and threw her rider. He remounted 
and took her over the hurdles untll the hedge jump 
was reached, when the mare landed on the fence and, 
with her rider, rolled to the ground. Corpse or man 
was the question for a moment, but the plucky rider 
showed very conclusively that he was a very good 
specimen of the latter. In a moment he was in the 
saddle again, aud the mare, who seemed to have 
gained confidence from disaster, went to work again 
and cleared the remaining hurdles like a bird. No 
louder or heartier applause, whether for persevering 
pedestrian, clever pugilist, or transplanted cowboy, 
ever woke the echoes of Madison Square Garden 
than that which hailed the plucky rider as he pulled 
up in front of the judge’s stand after the last jump. 
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NEARLY Firty Horses died while in training in 
the United States during the past turf seascn, their 
aggregate value reaching over $150,000. 


THE RIFLE. 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION have never 
had so fine a day for its annual fall shooting as it 
did on November 2, at Creedmoor. From as early 
as seven o'clock in the morning until dark in 
the evening the crack of the rifle could be heard. 
Every regiment and company of the First and Sec- 
ond brigades were ,largely represented. FE. F. 
Young, of the Seventh Regiment, who had won the 
gold champion markman’s badge the greatest number 
of times during the series of matches which closed 
November 2, was presented with the handsome 
medal. 


TOBOGGANING. 


WASHINGTON PARK, Brooklyn, presents many 
facilities for a good toboggan slide. The ground 
lies many feet below the surface of the roadway, 
making it easy to construct a slide with a great de- 
clination. President Byrne, one of the lessees of 
the park and manager of the Brooklyn Baseball Club, 
has had plans drawn for an 18-foot slide, to start 
from the Fifth avenue entrance to the ground. The 
incline will stop at the home plate, about 180 feet. 
The distance then to the end of the ground would 
be another 520 feet. Should the project be carried 
through, three slides will be made and extra facili- 
ties for the tobogganers will be introduced, by which 
they will be saved the trouble of tugging their sleighs 
back up the hill. 


THE ExXcITING WINTER Sport of Canada, to- 
bogganing, is to be the attraction this winter at the 
Polo Grounds in this city, Mr. Day having decided 
to build artificial slides commencing at the Sixth 
avenue end, and extending almost the entire length 
of the field. The Boston, Detroit and Utica base- 
ball clubs also intend building slides on their 
grounds, and thus utilize the toboggan as a means of 
exercise, recreation and profit. 


YACHTING. 


THE Hupson RIVER IcE-YACHT CLUB is the 
largest organization of the kind in America, the 
club’s headquarters being at Hyde Park, N.Y. In 
November last the club elected the following officers 
for 1886-7. Commodore — John A. Roosevelt; 
Vice-Commodore—J. C. Baron ; Secretary—E. P. 
Rogers ; Treasurer—Archibald Rogers ; Measurer— 
C. Van Loan; Regatta Committee—J. A. Roosevelt, 
H. Livingston, J. R. Roosevelt, N. G. Morse, 
N. H. Storms. Rule II. of the Sailing Rules and 
Regulations was so amended as to provide for the 
classification of yachts as follows: First class, meas- 
uring 600 square feet of sail and over ; second class, 
measuring over 300 square feet of sail and less than 
600 ; third class, under 300 square feet of sail. A 
feeling against the rise of the lateen sail has cropped 
out among the members, and the disaffected ones who 
won boats with the lateen sail, will discard the lat- 
ter and go back to jib and mainsail. It is said that 
the lateen sail is positively unsafe in a heavy wind ; 
that the ice-yacht carrying it will not obey the 
helm ; therefore, the sport becomes dangerous. The 
Shrewsbury boat, wearing an immense lateen sail, is 
still here, and her owners will stick to that sail, 
believing that their boat, if given a big breeze, will 
beat any ice-vacht now on the Hudson. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[ This department of OvuvTING ts confined entirely 
to answers to correspondents seeking information on 
subjects appertaining to all sports which the magazine 
makes a specialty of. No replies will be made to 
questions having reference to any bets.] 


Query No. 1, Chas. H. D.—The fastest trip of 
1886 recorded to November 1, that has been noted, 
is that made by a special train on the Michigan 
Central Railroad, conveying Messrs. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Chauncey Depew, H. B. Ledyard, and other 
officers and directors of the road, from Perry to St. 
Thomas—the trip of 92 miles being made in 86m., 
exclusive of stops of 5m, at Waterford, and 2m. 
each at Caulfield, Hagersville, Port Dover Junction, 
and the Air Line crossing, or 15m. in all, bringing 
the time up to rh. 41m. 


Veteran Cricketer, Albany, N. Y.—An Australian 
aboriginal is said to have thrown a cricket batl 420 
feet on December 26, 1874; and in England, one 
George Brown is credited with having thrown a ball 
411 feet, on Walburton Common, in 1819. But W. 
F. Forbes’ throw of 406 feet in March, 1876, at 
Eton College, is the best authenticated throw of a 
cricket ball. 


Anglo-American, N. Y.—Lieut. W. Henn, R.N., 
owner of the cutter Ga/atea, was born in Dublin in 
1847. He entered the Royal Navy in 1860, and 
served as naval cadet and midshipman up to 1866 on 
board the crack frigate Galatea. From 1867 till 
1871 he served as lieutenant on board H. M.S. S. 
Daphne, during which time he took part in the 
Abyssinian war. 


Hunter, Long Island.—Deer are protected in 
Suffolk and Queen’s counties, New York, until Au- 
gust 15, 1891. Ducks, geese and brant, from May 
I to October 1, in the Long Island waters. Use of 
floating batteries, etc., prohibited ; and bough-houses 
and decoys must be within twenty rods from the 
shore, except in Great South Bay west of Smith’s 
Point, Peconic Bay, Shinnecock Bay. Shooting 
from boats prohibited, except on Long Island Sound. 
Grouse, from January 1 to November I. 





OUTING FOR JANUARY. 


Nauticus.—You had better address Hubbe & Co., 
65 Wall street. They are reliable yacht agents, and 
will give you the information. 


Photographer.—Captain Cloudman takes the An- 
thony outfit with him on his voyage around the world. 


Brooklyn Canoeist.—The Royal Canoe Club of 
England has about twenty yachts, in addition to 
canoes, on its regular list. These are owned by 
members. We see no reason why you should not be 
permitted to float the club burgee upon your cutter, 
provided you are a canoe club member, and a dona 
Jide canoeist. 


A. Nevin, Elizabeth, N. ].— The annual archery 
meetings in this country have the following rounds 
in their programmes: The York round, 72 arrows at 
100 ; 48 at 80, and 24 at 60; the National round, 48 
arrows at 60 yards, and 24 at 50; the American 
round, 30 arrows at 60 yards; 30 at 50, and 30 at 
40 ; the Columbia round, 24 arrows at 50 yards ; 24 
at 40, and 24 at 30. 


B. A. C., Yonkers.— The regulation target used 
at archery meetings is four feet in diameter. The 
center or gold is 9 3-4 inches in diameter. About 


this are successive rings of red, black and white, 
each 4.4-5 inches in width. 


Amateur, New London.—The best quarter-mile 
amateur time for a bicycle is 35 1-5 seconds in 
America, and 37 seconds in England. The best 
professional record is respectively 36 4-5 and 39. 


Toronto Enguirer.—The League clubs play 
eighteen games with each other, nine on each others’ 
grounds, making a total of 504 for the entire cham- 
pionship season. 


J. R. R., of Stapleton, N. Y., asks —‘‘ Does fish- 
ing with a drop-line count asa record in angling, 
as against fishing with rod and reel?” It does not. 
Angling in the present sense of the word implies the 
use of a rod. 


A.D, Blanchard, Burbank, O.—‘‘ Will you kindly 
inform me in what year Weston made his famous 
walk from Maine to Chicago?” Weston’s walk from 
Portland, Me., to Chicago,’ Ill. — 1,226 miles — 
was concluded November 28, 1867. 














OUTING FOR FEBRUARY. 
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WINTER YACHTING IN THE NORTH. 


Drawn by J. E. Kelly. 








